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oA. STEADY nerve, a clear eye and 
strength —every famous athlete 


knows how essential they are—and how 

to get them. By proper training —and 
that’s largely proper eating. 

Try Shredded Wheat. You'll like it 

. tight to the last crisp shred. It will like 

you, too—for it is whole wheat with 


every bone and body building bit of it 
kept in. Nothing heavy to slow you 
up of tire you—just power and speed to 
help you play better and feel better. 
Shredded Wheat is good any time of 
the day—breakfast, lunch or supper. 
With milk or cream and sugar—with 
berries. Start now and see for yourself. 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N, Y. 
Oakland, California 
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On top of the world / 


HE Official Boy Scout Uniform is the practical outward sign of the 
splendid uniformity and character in thought and in action of the 
organization of the Boy Scouts of America. 


The appearance of Scouts and Scout Leaders in uniform identifies them as 
representatives of the Boy Scouts of America with all for which it stands. 
Pride and Duty require that they wear a uniform truly representative of the 
organization to which they belong. This can only be the authorized Official 
Uniform of the Boy Scouts of America. 


National Official Outfitters to the Boy Scouts of America 
SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY, RED BANK, N. J. 
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Rifles 


RIFLE TO DELIGHT g 
THE BOY OR MAN 
WHO OWNS ONE 


“ ACCURATE? Say, Bill, this Remington Model 4 could trim a flea’s whiskers 
at seventy yards. Dad says it’s the straightest shooting rifle he ever saw 

and I guess he knows about all that’s worth knowing about ’em. And boy! 

How easy she does handle!” 

“Gosh! I wish my dad would buy me a Remington 

“Take a tip from me, Bill, tell him you’ll use nothing but those new KLEAN- 

BORE CARTRIDGES if he’ll buy you one. Rust and KLEANBORE just 

can’t keep company.” 

The accuracy and fine workmanship of a Remington Model 4, .22 calibre single 

shot rifle will bring joy to the heart of any boy. 

Remington KLEANBORE Cartridges will keep your rifle barrel accurate, rust- 

less, pitless, free from corrosion and will practically end erosion. Buy them from 

your dealer in a green box in .22 short, long, long-rifle, .22 Winchester Rim 

Fire Model 1890 (.22 Remington Special), .22 Remington Autoloading and .22 

Winchester Automatic. 

Write for our folders on KLEANBORE CARTRIDGES and small-bore rifles. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC. 
Dept.10-BL25 Broadway Established 1816 New York City 
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Junior Assistant 
Scout Master 
HOWARD 

PETERSON 


11 Perry Avenue, 
Brockton, Mass. 















a ~ an oe ren | 
GOLD MEDAL FOR HEROISM 
A Remarkable One Day’s Bravery Record 
Tothecredit of junior assistant scout master, Howard 
R. Peterson, of Brockton, Mass., stands a remarkable 
record for life saving. In one day, last year, he per- 
formed the actual rescue of three 


persons, he assisted in the re- 
suscitation of two others and 
inthe rescue ofstill another 
] _ 
s.. y 


couple. 

A high surt was respon- 
sible for his busy day. 
Five of those he saved 
had been dragged out 
by the undertow. The 
others, inwhose rescue 
he assisted, capsized 
while attempting to 
rescue those caught in 
the surf. 












RS3333 
The Remington ‘“‘Official Knife— 
Boy Scouts of America’’ 























ONE KLEANBORE— 
Beware of imitations 


Visit your dealer during 
‘Remington Sportsmen’s ‘Week 
October 17th to 22nd. 








Game Loads Cutlery 


Ammunition Shotguns 


Cash Registers 






Service Machines 
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“Follow the Ball” 


By Brewer Corcoran 
Illustrated by Seymour Ball 


I HILL, seated on the 
steps of the Upper 
School, snapped a peb- 
ble at the spraddled 
Ravensoak of Oakham, half asleep 
on the turf beyond the walk. 
“Wake up, Angel Face,’’ he com- 
manded. ‘“Tub’s back and it’s up 
to you to guard any old bones 
you’ve buried in the flower beds.”’ 

“You wouldn’t pick on that 
poor, helpless bulldog,” grinned 
Tubby Porter, “if you didn’t 
blamed well know he wouldn’t bite 
you. He’s got some self-respect. 
And, if I hadn’t, I'd have told 
the Head to cease sobbing and 
I’d room with you.” 

“Not if I knew it,” retorted 
Hi instantly. ‘I came to St. 
Jo’s to get an education, not to go 
slumming.” 

“To get what?” queried Biff 
Judson languidly. 

“An education,” repeated Hi, 
very kindly. “It’s something 
one gets in one’s head.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Radio Watts. 
“T had one once. It throbbed like 
thunder. I got a pill at the 
Infirmary for mine.” 

“Even if it was a small pill, 
the Infirmary got some cheated,” 
grunted Biff. ‘Who are you 
goin’ to room with, Hi?” 

“New kid.” 

Judson’s lithe body stiffenc:| 

and a slight frown sped across Tu’) = 
Porter’s good-natured face. ‘Oh, ( 
I say, that’s tough, Hi! It’s bad =‘ 
enough to have old Jack too sick to 
come back, but to soak you with 
a new kid isn’t like the Head.”’ 

“He was mighty nice about it,”’ 
confessed Hi. “Said he realized 
we might think he was tryin’ to 
break up the crowd, but that 
wasn’t his idea. Said we were 
good lads and he was counting on 
us, now we were Fifth Formers.” 

“Yes he did!” snorted Tubby. 
“The only time he ever counted 
on me, I sure thought he’d say 
‘Ten’ before he relented.” 

“That was the time you borrowed the ice-cream from the 
Sixth Form dance, wasn’t it?”’ suggested Nash. ‘You ought 
to have been fired.” 

“Who tuned you in, Beau?” demanded Radio. ‘Thought 
that attack of hydrophobia you’re wearing in place of a 
necktie had you hypnotized.” 

“Please stand by!” yelled Biff. ‘‘ Your static’s bad enough, 
Radio, but, for the love of Mike, forget you’re out for The 
Record board and soft pedal the six-syllable stuff. How about 
this new kid, Hi?” 

Hill shook his head. Even more than the rest he had 
counted on Jack Horton’s return. All during the preceding 
year they had planned to room together their last two years 
at St. Jo’s, especially after both had made the nine and the 
captaincy seemed assured for one. With the four others now 
Surrounding him, the six had formed a close and powerful 
group whose dominance of the Fifth seemed a certainty, 
whose good times were limited only by what had, up to now, 
proved limitless imaginations. 

A year hence and they would run the school as members 
of the Sixth. Of course, they never said so, probably they 
never even thought it in secret. But, with Hi the keystone of 
the infield, with Judson already left half on the eleven and 





Radio almost sure to make tackle this fall, with Nash on 
The Record and big Tubby goalie on the six and about the 
most popular boy at St. Jo’s, some things didn’t even have 
to be considered. They were just taken for granted by 
four hundred friendly boys. 

“This new kid may not be so bad,” owned Hi gamely. 
“The Head has told me about him. He’s Chimney Swift’s 
brother.” 

“Swift, the Yale back?” exclaimed Biff. 

“ Ah-ha.”’ 

“T know Chimney.” Beau Nash felt lovingly of the im- 
mature aurora borealis beneath his collar. ‘He was in the 
Sixth my first year in the Lower.” 

“T’ll bet he’s not boastin’ of it,” promptly remarked Tub. 
“Have you seen your new penalty yet, Hi?” 

“He’s in the room unpacking.” 

““Why <lidn’t you say so!” Tub heaved himself to his 
feet. ‘‘New kid’s fond mammas always tuck comforting 
candies into new kid’s little trunks. Let’s go!” 

“Better leave Angel Face out here,’’ advised Biff. ‘There 
won’t be food enough for you both—unless Swift’s trunks 
came in a couple of trucks.” 

“Good idea. You sit pretty as is, ole Front Teeth,” he 


A rescuing party left Jones alone 
and carried Bill down the walk 


, 


commanded the bulldog, ‘an’, 
maybe, I'll chuck you an empty 
box to worry. Candy isn’t good 
for lap dogs.” 

The fifty pounds of warped 
bone and solid muscle sat up on 
its haunches, cocked a floppy ear 
and said, ‘‘ Woof!” 

““How dumb beasts do under- 
stand one another!” sighed Beau. 
“Come on, let’s give this new kid 
the once over. If he doesn’t 
qualify, we’re sure out o’ luck.”’ 


I HILL realized that only too 

well. It was the one reason 
he had put off telling the crowd 
his new roommate had_ arrived. 
Usually quick to size up a boy, 
the newcomer had’ puzzled him. 
There was a reticence about 
Swift, a something a bit more than 
mere diffidence, which had struck 
the unusually keen Hill as forced. 
It was proper that a new boy 
should be quiet and short-spoken, 
conceivable that Chimney Swift’s 
brother should be modestly confi- 
dent at Chimney’s old school, but 
not entirely right that he should 
have a grim, set mouth which 
bit short half-uttered phrases and 
eyes which snapped too belliger- 
antly at well-meant pleasantries. 
Already Hi rather more than sus- 
pected a hot temper lurking be- 
neath an attractive exterior, and 
he dreaded his roommate’s intro- 
duction to the gang when the 
gang was in quite such good form. 
‘“‘He’s a good kid,”’ he announced 
as he rose hurriedly to follow his 
friends; “‘go easy with him.” 

“If you’re goin’ to turn nurse- 
maid,’ chuckled Biff, over his 
shoulder, “‘we’ll souse you in the 
pond and spoil your nice white 
dress. What’s the matter with 
this rabbit, anyway?” 

“T told you he was a good 
kid.” 

“Yeah! Ain’t he able to apolo- 
gize for himself?” 

‘‘He’s Chimney Swift’s brother,”’ 
repeated the now thoroughly uncomfortable Hi. 

“‘T got a brother who made Bones,” suggested Tub proudly.., 

“And you’d fight Angel Face for one,” grunted Biff. “‘Come 
on, I want to see this bird. There’s somethin’ fishy about 
him. He’s either a live one or a dead one, and if he’s one I 
want to kiss him an’ if he’s the other I want to lay off him 
quick.”” With which pronouncement he grabbed the knob 
of Hill’s door, crashed a fist against the panel and, having 
thus conformed to etiquette, led the way into Hi’s home for 
the coming year. 

By the window a stocky, well-built lad straightened from 
above a yawning trunk. His arms full of shirts, he wheeled 
around to face the unknown. He looked anything but the 
curio Biff had half hoped to discover. His shoulders were 
broad, his 160 pounds of body looked solid and capable of 
quick action. His tawny hair was mussed, his jaw a bit 
thrust out, his mouth unsmiling but his eyes were the feature 
which dominated the decidedly attractive ensemble. Yet 
there was a touch of coldness in their blue depths which more 
than suggested a reserve, a glint which hinted a positive 
personality, a sudden flash which prophesied aggression 
rather than the fearsome humbleness which is the heritage-- 
of most new boys in a big school. 












“Hello!” he said evenly. “‘What can I do for you?” 

“What would you suggest?” retorted Beau politely. 
“We're quite easy to entertain. A few card tricks, perhaps, 
or you might remove a rabbit from Tub’s hat.” 

“This is the bunch of rough necks who tag me round, 
Swift,’ announced Hill, shouldering his way into the center 
of the room. “The fat one’s Porter, the thick one Watts, 
the little shrimp, Nash, and the big one Judson. But he 
doesn’t look that way because he likes to. His face came 
with him.” 

The newcomer laughed. He had dreaded meeting his 
room-mate’s intimates. He knew Hill had been three years 
at St. Jo’s. The Head had told him other things, too. Also 
he had more than hinted of the future responsibilities 
he intended 


recklessly with his favorite blue bordered handkerchief. “I'll 
slay you for that.” 

Tub studied the slender little figure speculatively. “‘ Are 
you going to sting me? Anyway, I'll say I've improved 
that insult you’ve got wrapped around your neck.” 


EAU, still half smothered, wrenched free and leaped for 
the mirror. His neckties were the joy of his life and this 
was his newest and greatest triumph. There was no question 
about its fate. Tub’s big hand had ground the sugar deep. 
Beau grabbed a hair brush, whirled and caught Tub a stinging 
blow on his plump cheek. j 
Swift, thoroughly frightened at what must culminate in a 
free fight, gasped, then took a forward step as if-to intervene. 
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you then—if you don’t make the squad. Of course you 
play.” 

“Some.” 

“Chimney’s brother oughter do more than that.” 

“T want to try, anyway.” 

“That's the spirit. Wait a second and L'll introduce you to 
the bunch.” There came a sudden hush, a blessing, then the 
crash of many chairs. As he started to sit down, Bill Swift 
found himself nodding acknowledgments to a rapid fire of 
introductions—\ir. Updyke, the coach at the table’s head 
Nelson, captain of the eleven, on his right, Hen Cooper, Pop 
Clark, the quarter, Dick Alden, an end, and, across from him, 
Radio Watts, grinning friendly welcome. 

‘*Glad to have another Swift at St. Jo’s,’’ said Mr. 

Updyke with a 





these grinning 
fellows to as 
sume and had 

tated, with no 
concealing hint, 
that he fully 
expected Chim- 
ney Swiltl’s 
brother to win 
a place among 
them as an 
equal, both for 
the good of 
himself and 
that of the 
school. If 
these were the 
embryo _ lead- 
ers, they 
showed no taint 
of conceit or of 
false dignity. 
“Glad to know 
you,” he said 





slowly. 

“Don't spin 
your dials too 
fast, son,” sug 
vested Radio. 
‘You might get 
the wrong sta- 
tion. Little 
‘Tubby is with 





us. 

“And Tub’s 
always hungry,” openly hinted Hi. 

“You said supper was—” Swift glanced at the clock on his 
desk. 

Hi frowned. For once he misjudged his man, mistaking 
innocence for freshness—that most unpardonable of all sins 
in a new boy. But Swift was his room-mate, had been given 
into his protective care by no less person than the Head 
himself. ‘‘Supper’s a sorter climax to Tub’s day,” he ex- 
plained. ‘One night last term he ate nine poached-eggs.” 

“Tt was easy,’’ admitted the modest Tubby. “‘I merely 
pretended I was a nice, soft slice of toast. But I’m really 
good at candy. I just dote on squashful chocolate globs 
stuffed with goo.” ‘ 

“That,” chuckled Beau, ‘is the poor quawk’s bashful 
method of auto-suggestion. So long as you're one of us, 
Swift, I'll give you a free translation: If you’ve any fodder 
concealed amid your nifty personal belongings, you produce 
it an’ we'll reduce it.” 


WIFT laughed. He could not mistake such frankness. 
What it implied was what pleased him. They were more 
than ready to make him one of themselves at the very outset. 
He dived into his trunk to come up with a round tin box. 
‘“*Here,” he offered; “that’s the best I can do.” 

““No one can blame a boy who always does his best,” pro- 
claimed Tub in the Head’s best manner. ‘Chuck me your 
shoe horn, Hi, an’ I’ll show you how to decoy marshmallows 
into the open.” 

“Tf your face is the open,’ amended Hi, doing as he 
was asked. ‘“‘Here’s where we go short one box of candy, 
Swift.” 

“Maybe we'll give him one.” 

“But it must be a small one, Biff,” Tub said, prying up 
the cover. ‘‘These little rascals are smilin’ at me, Beau. 
Look, see that cute, fat one smile!” 

Beau, feeling the game was going to be good, for once 
forgot his dignity as well as his caution. “I believe you’re 
right,” he agreed and leaned to look closer. 

The next second the big box smothered his face. There 
was a delighted yell as he straightened, plastered beyond 
recognition with powdered sugar, spluttering, blowing clouds 
from nose and mouth. “He tried to bite my little playmate!” 
wailed Tubby. ‘“‘The great, uncouth oaf snapped at nice, 
friendly Millie Marshmallow who wanted me to eat her. 
And now look at him. Look at him! It has improved him 
some,” he added critically. ‘‘ You at least can’t see so much 
of the face.” 

“You big, fat, mutt!” stormed Beau, mopping his features 


. wear this tic again.’ 





ier Sain tm 


cordial — smile. 
“Expect Chim- 
ney to make 
the All-Ameri- 
can this year, 
Ho pe youite 
going to prove 
a second edi- 
tion, youngster 
You’ve got the 
build.” 

“°F raid | 
haven’t his 
speed, a” 

“Few have,” 
laughed the 
coach. ‘ Played 
much?” 

“2 ome.” 
Bill realized the 
whole table 
was listening 
eagerly. So did 
Mr. Updyke. 
He was equally 
quick at noting 
the new boy 
embarrassment 
“Get a big 
squad out to- 
morrow, 
Nelse,” he com- 








aia manded, _turn- 





“Vou bet I’m mad,” blazed Swift. “‘Judson can apologize or fight” 


But before he could do more, a howl of delight made the 
room rock. He caught at his breath but had not captured 
it before Tub’s big hand had shot out, gripped the scruff of 
Beau’s neck and dragged the struggling youngster into bear- 
like arms. 

“Naughty-naughty!” chided Tub. “Did it mean to hurt 
poor Tubby? No, it didn’t. It jus’ lost it’s nas’y ikkle 
temper. Mamma spankie-spankie.’” He gave Beau a 
gentle cuff on either ear, then pushed him away. ‘Now 
that we’re quits, old egg, let’s massacre those marsh- 
mallows.” 

“We'll do just that, you big, fat, bully,” grinned Beau, 
sinking his hand in the box Tub extendcd. “Put I can’t 


’ 


« 


“Then we've all something to rejoice over,’ comforted 
Tubby. “Oh, gee! There’s the supper bell now. Didn't 
know’it was so late. Got to wash.’”’ And he plunged from 
the room, followed by the rest. 

Swift, still open-mouthed, stared blankly at his room-mate. 
“T thought there was going to be an awful fight,” he faltered. 
““T wouldn’t have taken that wallop from Nash.” 

“Why not?’ asked Hi, amazed. ‘They were just foolin’. 
They’re always at it.” 

“But—bui—”’ 

“Well?” 

‘But Porter ruined Nash’s tie.” 

“What if he did? Probably Beau’s got a dozen worse 
ones.” 

‘““But Nash walloped him full in the face.” 

“Oh, Tubby had it comin’ to him an’ he knew it,” was 
the careless answer as Hi started for the door, only to stop 
and look keenly at his new room-mate. “I’m not much 
on preachin’,” he said, suddenly sober, “but we’ve got 
to live together a whole year, anyway. An’ you might 
as well get this now: there’s just two things you've got to 
do in this place; one is to keep your temper an’ the other is 
not to lose it.” 

‘Blamed if I’d stand what Porter did!” 

Hill bit his lip a second, started to speak, then shrugged 
his shoulders, ‘‘ Paddle your own canoe, son,” he said. ‘Come 
on; we're late.” 

As they entered the huge dining hall, they found Judson 
waiting. “‘You’re at my table, Swift,” he said. “I'll take 
care of him, Hi.” 

“Thanks.” Hi sped away to his own seat, his face more 
sober than usual. Judson led Swift to a table in the center 
of the room. “More or less the football crowd here,’ he 
explained. “It’s the training table after next week. Move 


ing to the cap- 
tain. ‘“‘We’ve 
got to find some good new material this fall, if we hope to 
have more than a fighting chance against Norton.” 
“We'll lick Norton, sir.” 
“Course we will,” agreed the coach. “But we'll do some 
mighty hard work first.” 


ILL SWIFT felt a funny thrill go up his back. Ever 

since he had known the feel of a football, he had heard 
this talk of beating Norton. Chimney had been full of it 
whenever he came home. The team he had captained had 
turned the trick; that fall, before he had left for New Haven, 
he had impressed the need of licking Norton on the kid 
brother he hoped would fill his old place at the school. And 
now that same kid brother was hearing that same slogan, 
“Beat Norton!’’ sounded by a St. Jo’s captain and the St. 
Jo’s coach at St. Jo’s. He had promised Chimney to do his 
best. Now, glancing shyly at the veterans of the eleven sur- 
rounding him, he appreciated a little what it all meant. 

He was about to ask Judson who the candidates for half 
were when a gruff voice at his left demanded the butter. As 
he passed it, he lool:cd at the speaker. 

He was a lank, lean boy with balloon tired spectacles 
perched on a lank nose. A big mat of coarse, black hair was 
mopped bac!: from a round, high forchead and big teeth showed 
between thin lips 

“You new here, too?” the chap demanded, appraising Bill 
cautiously. 

“Yes.” 

““Name’s Jones, T. R. Jones.” 

“Mine’s Swift. Football player?” 

“No,” declared the other emphatically. “I came here to 
learn something. I’ve got to work for a living, after I’ve 
worked my way through Cornell. Haven’t time to fool.” 

““Good dope, that.” There was an unpleasant ring in Biff 
Judson’s voice as he leaned forward, better to see beyond 
Swift. What he saw appeared to confirm what he had over- 
heard. “T. R. stands for Teddy Roosevelt, Jones?” he 
demanded. 

at” 

‘Sorter misnamed you, didn’t they?” 

“That any of your especial business?” snapped Jones. 

“Why, I don’t know as it is,” confessed Biff, thoughtfully. 
“No, I don’t really suppose it is at all. Only I belonged to 
the Bug Club when I was in the Lower. Funny how old in- 
terests stick, isn’t it?” 

“Meaning you think I’m a zoological specimine? Even 
with your acknowledged experience, I question your ability 

(Continued on page 39) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Fundamental Football - 


By Knute K. Rockne 


Head Coach of Football, University of Notre Dame 


OMES now the time of the year when the leaves are 
turning brown—there is a cool tang to the air and 
from the vacant fields comes the dull thud of many 
feet kicking footballs. | Whether played in the 

grade schools, high schools or colleges, the requirements for a 
football player are always about the same. It is no game for 
the weakling, the coward, or the egotist. The boy who hopes 
to be a good football player must have brains, courage, self- 
restraint, fine muscular co-ordination, intense fire of nervous 
energy, and an unselfish spirit of sacrifice for his team. 
Of course the boy must have a little physique, but physique 
in the modern game is not as important as it was in the old 
days. In the brief article I am about to write here I cannot 
present a general article on football, as one must write a whole 
book to do that, so I will confine myself very largely to the 
subject. 

Football is one of the games that requires fine physical con- 
dition. This physical condition is necessary for two reasons. 
First of all, it is necessary in order that the boy playing have 
endurance. In the latter part of any football game the man 
in poor condition will tire and lose his value to the team, 
whereas the man in good condition will be playing just as well 
as ever. The man in fine condition can stand hard blows 
without unusual shock or danger of injury—these same blows 
would probably injure the boy not in condition. In order to 
acquire this condition it will be necessary for the boy to work 
hard on the field in practice. The boy must also be very care- 
ful of his living habits, being particularly careful about what 
he eats and drinks. He must absolutely eliminate smoking or 
the drinking of any alcoholic liquors. These two things abso- 
lutely interfere with the boy’s physical condition and no boy 
who has the best interests 





fried foods, as these articles are very difficult to digest. 
The young man should drink plenty of water between 
meals, though but very little when eating. He should 
also eat plenty of fruits and vegetables, as these furnish 
the roughage and vitamins. There must be no eating 
between meals, with the possible exception of eating 
some fruit before retiring at night. On the day of the 
game the boy should eat a good-sized breakfast—the 
meal just preceding the game, however, should consist 
of nothing but tea and a little toast. It is well to 
remember that all World’s Records have been made 
on an empty stomach. This light meal of just tea 
and a little toast may cause some boys to imagine 
they are hungry. They just imagine they are hungry 
for the meal they have had for breakfast is plenty to 
carry them for a day or two if necessary. The light 
meal before the game is just good, common sense. 
To insure good digestion, no boy should eat after 
practice until he has rested for an hour or so. I would 
say that this lest point is quite important. 





ETTING back to home-made equipment, though, 
how many boys know that they don’t need a 
special pair of football shoes, special football pants, shoulder- 
guards or helmet? You can make a very serviceable pair of 
football shoes out of any old pair of everyday ones by simply 
nailing on a set of fiber cleats, which can be obtained cheaply 
from a sporting-goods dealer or the maker. A pair of swimming 
trunks seems a queer thing to include in a football outfit, but 
if you sew a pair of fiber thigh guards to them, don the trunks 
and put on an old pair of khaki trousers over them you have all 
the leg protection 





of his own team at heart 
will do. anything that will, 
in any way, interfere with 
his proficiency. The 
young man must get to 
bed early. Nine hours of 
sleep are absolutely essen- 
tial for the growing young 
boy. The bed is the place 
where the young boy 
stores up energy and any- 
thing less than nine hours 
of sleep is insufficient for 
the young athlete in the 
season of competition. 
When it comes to eating, I 
don’t believe any boy 
should diet or anything 
like that, but he should 
use good, common sense. 
The best cooking I know 
of is the home cooking 
by a real mother—the 
kind of meals she pre- 
pares are good enough 
for any athlete. Coffee should not be indulged in at all—it is a 
stimulant and is not necessary. I do like, however, milk and 
weak tea—the weak tea should not have any cream, just a 
little sugar. There seems to be a mistaken idea prevalent 
among young athletes that drinking milk cuts the wind. This 
is ridiculous. The only actual case I know of where an athlete 
trained on nothing but milk was in the case of Red Barron, of 
Georgia Tech. Early in his junior year he suffered a broken 
jaw and as a result had to be fed milk through a tube for six or 
seven weeks. After this time the jaw was wired and he was 
allowed to play, though he was still receiving 








The glory that was Notre Dame! 
all backfields developed by Rockne two years ago. Miller, R. H. B., 
Laydon, F. B., Crawley, L. H. B., and Stuhldreher, Q. B. 


you need, as shin 
guards are no longer 
in fashion. Cheap 
cotton hose and jer- 
seys don’t cost much, 
and on the’shoulders 
of the jersey you can 
sew in some horse- 
hair padding, such 
as you will find in an 
old buggy or auto- 
mobile seat, and have 
good shoulder pro- 
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tection. The headgear serves chiefly 
to protect the ears, and if you feel 
that you must have one, buy the 
cheapest you can get. Nose guards, 
like shin guards, are obsolete. 

The young boy who has now 
equipped himself and who knows what 
to eat, now wants to have an idea of 
what to do in practice. In order to 
develop the endurance and stamina 








Coach Rockne and Terry the winning 
mascot get ready for a big season 


necessary to play a game 
the boy must practice 
hard. Football, like 
basketball, wrestling, 
boxing, running in track 
events, and swimming, 
requires endurance. How 
to outline the work in 
practice in football is, 
therefore, more impor- 
tant than the average 
boy would think. A 
crowd of boys getting 
ready to build up a 
team should practice 
rather easily the first 
two weeks, regardless of 
what they have been 
doing during the sum- 
mer. If a boy has been 
working rather hard at 
some job during the 
summer and is right 
down to weight, he should work just hard enough to develop 
a good appetite—he should work just hard enough to get a little 
tired. He will then eat well and sleep well and put on that 
little extra weight which will stand him in good stead during 
the rest of the season. A boy who starts practice fat, soft and 
out of condition because he hasn’t been doing anything all 
summer will also have to work easy—if he starts working too 
hard he may become discouraged easily and quit, or he might 
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such a way as to unfit himself for football for the rest of the 
season. A boy who reports in fair condition will find that two 
weeks of light work is about all he will need to keep him in 
condition. 

The boys should not play a game or scrimmage until after 
they have had two or three weeks of practice. With two or 
three weeks of practice they will have gotten themselves into a 
condition where they can go out and play without danger of 
injury. In other words, they will have been practicing until 
they have arrived at a point where their physical condition is 
such that they can withstand any ordinary blow without 








nothing but milk. He started in the game where 
Georgia Tech. played Pittsburgh that season— 
in the fourth quarter when the players on both 
teams were beginning to tire, Red Barron was 
the best man on the field. So, in my opinion, 
the superstition that milk cuts the wind is 
ridiculous. The chances are that some man 
who had a prejudice against milk, finding 
that milk didn’t agree -with him, spread the 
story that milk cuts the wind. All of us have 
idiosyncrasies—I mean by this that we have 
some particular food that doesn’t agree with us. 
It is up to every boy to find this out for himself. 
For instance, I had one boy who couldn’t eat 
oranges; another who couldn’t eat cheese; and 
another boy who couldn’t eat chicken. How- 
ever, for the average young fellow, a glass of 











milk at meals is absolutely all right. Chocolate 
and cocoa must be tabooed, along with greasy, 
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You don’t have to worry about Notre Dame’s strength. 


Even with the Navy, Army, 
Minnesota and University of Southern California on its schedule this year 


70,000 last year paid, witnessed the 
Notre Dame-Army game 


injury and they will have practiced enough 
so that they will have developed the ability 
to know how to avoid unnecessary shocks. 
Knowing how to fall—absolutely relaxed— 
is a trick that a boy learns from experience, 
and I strongly urge every boy who wants 
to learn to play football that he concen- 
trate on doing this. 

Leaving out the forward pass play, 
tackling and blocking are the real essence of 
football. Being able to throw and catch 
the forward pass, and to defend against the 
forward pass, are also important, but no 
football team can be successful if that’s all 
it can do. You must have a running 
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attack and be able to defend against a running attack. This 
means that the boy must be able to block and tackle—inter- 
ference is nothing but collective blocking. It is best to learn 
how to block and tackle on a dummy—and it isn’t necessary 
to have an expensive dummy, bought from a sporting-goods 
firm. All you need to do is to roll up some old mattress, tie 
it together and suspend it over the limb of a tree and have 
a weight and a boy holding it at the other end. This makes 
an excellent tackling dummy. If the ground is hard, it should 
be dug up and made soft. 


HE boy should now learn to tackle the dummy, which 

should be considered as a stationary ball carrier. The first 
thing to learn is the form, and to develop the leg drive. The 
proper form is to run at the dummy, crouched well forward, 
with the head up and the eyes open—the knees well bent and 
the arms extended in front of you. Just before you hit the 
dummy, straddle your legs a little, crouch lower and use all 
the leg drive you have, meeting the dummy squarely with the 
shoulders with the weight of the body solidly behind you. 
Your shoulders should meet the imaginary ball carrier, rep- 
resented by the dummy, just above,the knee, and the arms are 
wrapped snugly around below the knee. The instant you hit, 
wrap the arms and pull them towards you as hard as you can, 
while still pushing through with your shoulders and taking 
one or two short, digging steps. This carries the ball carrier 
back where he came from. You should tackle on the dummy 
until you are letter-perfect. However, you are still not a real 
tackler. To develop judgment of timing and distance, and 
to learn to watch the ball-carrier’s hips, making him show be- 
fore you commit yourself, requires some practice in tackling 
a real ball carrier. So pad up one or two boys on your team 
with some extra pads and use these chaps for the real ball 
carriers, and practice tackling them. 

A number of coaches use a lot of rigmarole and artificial 
apparatus to try to teach the various stunts in football, 
but I don’t believe in them. Their greatest value lies in 
publicity and advertising, and coaches who do not use these 
devices get bettcr results when it comes to actually playing 
football. However, a football team that is practicing should 
practice those things which, as individuals, they must perform 
in the position they are playing in the game. They should 





become very proficient in every detail of their position. “A 
chain is no stronger than its weakest link.” If there are no 
weak links, we have a strong chain. This holds just as true 
for a football team. Besides running signals and scrimmaging, 
a bunch of boys trying for a football team should be divided 
into groups. These groups should consist of one group for 
centers, one group for guards, one group for tackles, and so on. 
The boys-trying out for center position should try passing the 
ball on all kinds of plays. For instance, supposing there are 
four centers—whoever is coaching the team will first tell these 
centers how to stand and how to pass. He will then show them 
how—this completes the picture for the boys. The boys then 
line up and practice the stance, and passing the ball. The 
coach then criticizes the boys constructively. The coach 
then leaves the group of centers and passes on to the guards or 
tackles, leaving the group in charge of his oldest and most 
mature center. These boys now practice for proficiency, 
remembering the things which have been told them by the 
chap who is coaching them. One boy should pass the ball to 
another one, and in the meantime a third boy should stand in 
front of the center. It is the function of this third boy to push 
the center every time the center passes the ball. In this way 
the center gets used to passing accurately—rot too high nor 
too low, not too fast nor too slow—against opposition. The 
group of guards get together and the coach will place two 
guards on offense against one guard on defense. The two 
guards on offense practice charging, using short, digging steps, 
bull neck, legs well apart, and carrying on through against this 
one defensive guard. The guard practicing defense will 
experiment in diving underneath as he would in playing de- 
fense in a game, and learning how to jam his body through 
as far as he can, being careful never to go on his stomach and 
having his arms clear all the time so he can make a tackle if 
a ball carrier aims at him. The same system holds true with 
the guards in teaching them their position and, in fact, holds 
good for every position. 

First: They should be told in simple, graphic language. 

Second: They must be shown. 

Third: They perform. 

Fourth: They are criticized constructively. 

Fifth: They practice for perfection. 

You can have as many boys on the squad as you want and 
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when they are all practicing these various things in small groups 
they are all busy, and they are all learning something. 

The groups of ends can be busy learning how to box tackle, 
or block tackle, or, you can practice them playing defense 
against a backfield. The backfield can practice running in- 
side or outside the end, having pre-arranged signals, and the 
defensive end tries to get to the ball carrier. This gives prac- 
tice to the offensive backs learning how to block the end out 
or in and it gives practice to the defensive end in learning how 
to meet interference. You thus get lots of combat work in 
small groups without any danger of injuries, and where com- 
parative ability of the boys in the various stunts can easily be 
determined by whoever is in charge of the team. 

The tackles should practice defensive stunts against them- 
selves, and they can also practice learning how to charge 
against themselves. However, it might be best to first teach 
blocking against the dummy. The simplest block is the one 
which we call the hip and arm-pit block. This is done by 
getting contact with that part of the body between the hip and 
armpit, while straddled on all fours. This block is partic- 
ularly effective against a player who is stationary or just 
moving a little. The shoulder charge can be taught on a 
dummy and consists of hitting the dummy with the shoulder 
without the use of the arms; in fact, the arms should be prac- 
tically behind the blocker so he will not have any tendency to 
use his arms—using the arms by an offensive player is against 
the rules. Smack the dummy squarely on the shoulder and 
keep the head back, with the bull neck, and legs well apart, 
feet straight ahead and the seat should be kept low. If the 
player will stress all four of these fundamentals he will be a 
good shoulder charger. The open field block used against 
a defensive player who is running is called the running dive 
with a roll. I mean by this, you make a dive at the defensive 
player just above the knees, turning your back into him just 
as you hit. If the boys all become proficient in these three 
types of block, the team should be a dandy. 


v must build up a tradition on the team—that the credit 

for the gain should not go to the ball carrier but to the 

players who run interference and block and prevent the de- 

fensive players from getting at the ball carrier. If your team 
(Concluded on page 56) 


Some Fundamental Football Plays 


Both players and spectators can learn a lot about “‘inside’’ football by a study of these diagrams 
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Back No. 4 is back nine yards 

Backs No. 2 and 3 take defensive end out 

Right Guard pulls out and gets defensive full 
Right End blocks defensive tackle 

Back No. 1 swings out and down field for half back 
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Left Tackle and Left Guard block defensive right guard in 
Left End and Back No. 1 drive defensive right tackle out 
Right Guard through defense full 


Back 2 block hole 
Back 3 plunge through weak side 








Back No. 2 takes tackle out 

Right Tackle and Right Guard take defensive guard in 
Back No. 3 plunges through hole as shown 

Back No. 1 fake left 

Back No. 4 fake wide 
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Forward Pass to left end who goes down field five yards and 
comes across short 

Right End receives pass if left end is not free. Back 2 acts as 
decoy 

Right Guard blocks defensive left tackle 

Back 3 blocks end 
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Line charges shoulder to shoulder but offensive tackles must stay 
with the guards 

Backs 1 and 2 hold out tackles 

Back 4 fakes wide 

Back 3 plunges over center 

Very good play when defensive center drops back out of the line 
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‘Pass 
& Ist or 2nd 
Forward Pass to Back 1 who fakes as if blocking defensive right 
tackle and then goes on 
Back No. 2 supposed to pull the defensive half back with him. He 
is second choice to receive pass 
Back 4 must drop back more on this play- 
Left Guard after blocking must widen for safety i case pass is 
intercepted 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Finest Thing 


By Raoul F. Whitfield 
Illustrated by Harry H. A. Burne 


OHNNY COLE 
smiled across the 
mess table at 
Lieut. . Lou 

Brown. Johnny was 
tall and straight- 
shouldered; his face 
was browned, his eyes 
gray. 

“You must have 
seen lots of action, 
Lou,” he said slowly. 
“When do you ‘go 
back?” 

Lieutenant Brown 
smiled back. Lou and 
Johnny had gone to 
Ground School to- 
gether, over in the 
States. They had 
gone through flying 
training at the same 
field. Then they had 
come to France. Lou 
was a fine pilot—and a 
fine shot. Johnny Cole 
had missed out there; 
he could not seem to 
shoot. So they had 
side-tracked him at 
Issoudun, had _ sent 
him to St. Jean de 
Monts, on the Bay of 
Biscay, where he was 
a pilot of target-tow- 
ing ships. 

“Till go up again 
day after to-morrow,” 
Lou stated. “It’s been 
good to see you, 
Johnny — though [’d 
rather 34 

He broke off, em- 
barrassed. There was 
an awkward pause. 

But it was Johnny who broke the long silence. 

“T’d rather be up front, Lou,” he said quietly. “I’m stuck 
way back here in the S. O. S.—towing targets for pilots to 
shoot at—targets I can’t seem to hit myself. It’s—well, pretty 
hard at times. You’re doing the finest thing there is to be 
done—in the air. And ’m——” 

He broke off, shrugging his shoulders. Lou shook his head. 

“You’re doing your bit, too,” he said slowly. ‘Of course, 
it isn’t like getting out and fighting the enemy planes $5 

He stopped again. He hadn’t meant to hurt Lieutenant 
Cole, but he fad hurt him. He saw it, saw it in the swift 
expression of Johnny’s eyes. So he changed the subject. 

“Al Westerman’s up in our Squadron, Johnny,” he said. 
““Remember Dave Warner? He’s next door to us, with the 
Twenty-Fourth Pursuit. Most of the old gang have gone 
Reconnaissance, though. I see them from time to time.” 

Johnny Cole’s eyes were on the surface of the mess table. 
He tried to smile. 

‘All of ’em up there, eh?” he muttered. ‘And I’m back 
here——” 

“Forget it!” Lou cut in, chuckling. ‘I didn’t mean it that 
way, Jonnny. Got to thinking about the old bunch, that’s all. 
Thought you’d want to know about them.” 

Lieutenant Cole nodded. There was a smile playing about 
his lips. 

“T do, in a way,” he said gamely. ‘But I feel out of things, 
Lou. Towing the long sleeves two hours a day—letting the 
bullets tear through the white cloth, a hundred yards behind 
my plane. Seeing the boys come along, make the grade, and 
go up front for a real target, a real ship to shoot at! It’s 
tough.” . 

Lou Brown nodded his head. He was thinking the same 
way. He’d seen action; he’d been up front for almost a month. 
It sounded dull to him. Thinking of it, comparing it with his 
own work, he let his guard down momentarily. 

“Pretty tame!” he muttered. ‘Towing sleeves for a bunch 
Then he caught himself. He rose hastily from the table, 
tried to laugh his words away. 

“You’re doing your share, Johnny!” he stated. ‘We can’t 
all be up front. Got to have an S. O. S., you know. Did you 
hear about Buck Phelps?” 
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They walked from the mess hall, and Lou chatted about 


Buck Phelps. Buck had got in a dog-fight with three enemy 
ships and two French planes. Buck had shot down one of the 
German ships. It had been a great fight. 


[oe BBOWN talked on, and Johnny Cole listened. He 
listened grimly, but it was dark, and Lou couldn’t see the 
expression in his eyes. And, of course, there had to be an 
S. O. S. Some one had to do the colorless, training work. 
Some one had to stay behind the front 
‘Finest thing in the world!” Lou was saying. “Action all 
the time. They bomb the Squadron often at night—try to 
get a direct hit. Don’t suppose they ever get back this far?” 
It was supposed to be a joke, naturally. But it hurt Johnny. 

He replied grimly. 

“‘Not back this far,” he muttered. ‘Nothing much happens 
back here, Lou. Most of France is between us and the front.” 

Lou Brown laughed. ‘Maybe you're lucky, at that,” he 
returned. , 

But he didn’t mean it. And Johnny Cole knew that he didn’t 
mean it. There were no two ways about it—when it came to 
Service of Supply work, well—it certainly wasn’t the finest 
thing. 

Captain Hopewell smiled at the brown-eyed, well-built 
Lieutenant Brown. 

“Guess you can ride up with Lieutenant Cole,” he stated 
pleasantly. “‘Johnny’s about the best target tower we have 
here. And that’s saying a good deal.” 

Lou grinned. He had forgotten much that had been said the 
night before. He was thinking already of his return to the 
front. It all looked pretty tame to him. 

“Too bad Johnny can’t shoot,” he stated. ‘He might be 
up front doing some real work. You were shot down, I 
understand e 

- “Johnny is doing some real work, Lieutenant.” The cap- 
tain’s tone was a bit sharp. ‘“‘ Yes, I was shot down—and sent 
away from the front, back of the lines.” 

Lou Brown smiled. ‘You understand what I mean, then,” 
he said. ‘Of course, all this is‘necessary. Fine stuff. But it 
isn’t the finest thing in——” 

Captain Hopewell regarded the younger officer through 
narrowed eyes. He started to speak, then checked himself. 
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The elevator control was 
jammed by the pack! 


“‘Perhaps you're right, Lieutenant,”’ he said slowly. ‘Per- 
haps you're right.” 

He turned away, a faint smile on his lean face. Lou stared 
after him, slightly puzzled. Far up in the sky three tiny ships 
dove droningly, climbed—very close to a bigger plane. A 
hundred yards behind trailed a silk sleeve that looked like a 
huge sock. At times he could hear the distant clatter of 
bullets, above the roar of exhausts. The spent bullets fell into 
the green-blue waters of the Bay of Biscay. 

Lou Brown frowned. He wasn’t at ease. Everything 
seemed a bit too calm, too tame. He thought of the captain’s 
words. ‘Perhaps you’re right, Lieutenant.”’ But the tone 
had been peculiar. Lou shrugged his shoulders. 

“Funny he’d be sensitive,” he muttered. ‘Shot down him- 
self. Seems to me he’d realize——” 

Then Johnny Cole came up, and tossed him a helmet and a 
pair of goggles. And Lou laughed. 

“Hope I don’t get scared,” he stated. 
Johnny.” 

Johnny Cole forced a laugh. 

“T’ll be careful,”’ he returned in a peculiar tone. “Yow’re a 
combat unit—and valuable.” 

Lou Brown adjusted his helmet and goggles. 
almost eagerly. 

“‘ Anxious to get up front already,” he stated. ‘‘Can’t help 
it—feel up to some good work. Well, shall I climb in? You’ve 
told me what to do—it isn’t hard.” 

Johnny nodded. ‘Climb aboard,” he returned. ‘Take 
your time in tossing the target pack over and back, that’s all. 
I'll do the rest. Then you just cut the rope when I give the 
word.” 

Lou grinned. “It'll be restful,” he commented. “Let’s go!” 


“No stunting, 


He spoke 


HEY got off from the Field nicely, and Johnny climbed 
the two-seater steadily toward the clouds. Two small, 
single-seater planes, with guns mounted on the cockpit cowling 
and synchronized to shoot between the propeller blades, took 
off after the two-seater had climbed from the clipped grass. 
There would be a third ship up later. Already the two- 
seater which had been towing a sleeve had cut the target 
loose. The plane was diving, the white cloth fluttering down, 
(Concluded on page 53) 
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rudderless for all his nineteen years, 
seeking—though he did not name 
the urge so—for the place and occu- 









VAN MORGAN rubbed bruised knuckles against 
grimy, sweat-drenched uniform. His face was white 
under its mask of coal dust as slowly he crossed 
the Norse King’s gun-deck toward the ash-hoist. 

‘“‘Casey,” a squat Ftalian coal-passer, trailed after him with 
beady black eyes riveted in fascination upon the tall, red- 
headed youth ahead. Casey had just been spectator of a 
battle of giants, the chiefest result of which was yet to come. 
Something about the raging ferocity in which Evan’s self- 
control had snapped, as climax to a Jong day—to months—of 
petty persecution, had much impressed the little Italian. 

“That settles everything!” Evan was thinking dully. 
“‘When the engineer officer learns that 7 broke his prize fire- 
man’s arm—of course, it’ll never occur to anybody that the 
fight could have been Garcia’s fault!” 

A bull-bellowing rolled up the ash-hoist chute to tell that, 
below, Connors, the huge water tender who was Evan’s par- 
ticular tyrant, waited impatiently, but Evan moved over to 
stand in the doorlike cargo port in the ship’s side. Casey 
loafed after. 

“7 theenk, Red,” deliberated Casey, ‘7 theenk you go to 
the Naval Academy, now, like—like J go to Heaven! 

‘*But, you bet you, by gosh, I don’t care w’at the engineer 
officer an’ Connors an’ Garcia that beeg bully, they say to the 
Cap’n. I’m goin’ to go to mast, too. I’m goin’ to tell the 
Cap’n some few thing about Garcia—how he snatch from you 
your magazine an’ tear her up an’ heave her overboard; how 
he call you by dirty names when he say go hoist the ashes; how 
all time he’s boss you worse as Connors, that slave-driver, he 
boss you all time!” 

Evan barely heard the friendly little Italian. That out- 
break of his had cost Garcia, the nagging, malicious fireman 
a broken arm, but it had cost him, Evan, everything Ensign 
Snowden had promised that a record for obedience and dili- 
gence, plus study under the young officer’s supervision, 
would hee a year—appointment from the ranks of 
the Navy to Annapolis; a college-education; upon graduation, 
sword and shoulder straps and place in the finest profession 
a two-fisted man might find, the profession of Paul Jones and 
Farragut; Dewey and “‘ Fighting Bob” Evans. 

Evan dreaded facing Snowden. He had promised the en- 
sign to hold in his furious temper at all costs, however much 
Connors and the rest of the “black gang” bullyragged him as 
“a would-be officer!’”” Dumbly he stared out over the empty 
Pacific, greasily-smooth, a shimmering desolation under the 
torrid August sunlight of Hawaiian latitudes. 

“If I could swim it, Casey’—he looked grimly across to 
the tall, guano-whitened rock that gave “French Frigate 
Shoal”’ its fanciful name—‘“‘I’d go overboard from this mad- 
house and I’d head for California. Good-bye, Navy!” 

Across the deck, Ensign Snowden, First Division Officer, 
had witnessed the battle from where he stood in shelter of the 
for’ard six-pounder gun. He heard. now what Evan said to 
Casey. His long face, his odd green eyes, were thoughtful. 

The big, red-headed coal passer, with the square jaw of the 
fighting-man, but with mouth and dark blue eyes sensitive 
as any girl’s, had interested Snowden intensely since an after- 
noon in Honolulu four months past, when Snowden, getting 
out of a Ford near the lighthouse, had found Evan on the hill- 
top staring out at the sea. Snowden had recognized an 
unusual character in this belligerent youngster so at outs with 
the world; an orphan since babyhood, who had drifted 


“D'm the original tough fellah.” 


pation which would satisfy him. 
The young officer had drawn Evan on 
to talk. At first it puzzled .Snowden that 
==. . Evan seemed to distinguish sharply be- 
tween the’ Sea as he saw it from a hilltop 
or in a picture, and the Sea as it washed 
+h the Norse King’s sides. Evan told him 
oe shyly of a picture which had hung in the 
house of a rich man for whom he had once 
worked; the most beautiful thing the boy 
had ever seen. But that painted sea and 
the loveiy full-rigged ship upon it was far 
removed, in Evan’s mind, from the sea 
around the Norse King’s torrid fire-room, as 
if it had been in another world. 

“You don’t like the fire-room,” Snow- 
den had said thoughtfully. ‘‘Well, don’t 
stay there! You can be one of the hun- 
dred enlisted men appointed yearly by the 
Secretary to the Naval Academy. You 
have over a year to bone-up for the 
exams. Here! Math’ will be your big job. 
Now, I’m a bear at it! I'll lay out your course. You do 
the assignments I map out and turn in your ,papers to 
me. We'll have an Academy Class of our own. And I’/i 
guarantee you'll pass, if you study and keep the red ink off 
your service-record!”’ 








OW, Snowden reflected frowningly, it seemed that Evan’s 

disgust with his hard environment had overbalanced his 
ambition to follow the sea as an officer. He hobbled across 
the deck. He was on the sick-list with a coral-scratched foot 
and so was aboard while all other officers were out in the 
launches, surveying the Shoal. He was grateful now for his 
slip upon a wave-washed reef. 

‘Go for’ard,” he said quietly to Casey. 

The Italian saluted and went to beg a handout at the galley- 
door. Snowden regarded Evan grimly, and the big coal- 
passer faced him steadily with set face. 

“Ts that your idea of clear record?”’ demanded the ensign 
stingingly. 

‘“No, but Garcia forced it. Of course, I’m the one who'll 
get it in the neck. I’m sorry it happened, Mr. Snowden. 
But—perhaps it’s just as well. I appreciate the interest 
you’ve taken. You’ve talked me out of two scrapes, but I’ve 
a year, six months, anyway, to put in before examinations. 
It’s impossible for me to keep out of trouble that long, with 
Connors and practically all the black gang riding me.”’ 

His lips curled sardonically: 

“Tt was a pretty picture: Ensign Morgan—Lieutenant 
Morgan—Captain Morgan. But I can let that gang walk 
over me for just so long, then I see red and hurt someone.” 

‘*So you’re quitting because the water’s rough! By George! 
you’re hard to please, Morgan! All your life you’ve hunted 
the work that would seem to you worth doing always. Well! 
Here it is! 

“T believe you’re a born sailorman, as Iam. For myself, 
I know that 7 wouldn't be anything in the world but an officer 
of the Navy! I’m showing you-how you can wear shoulder 
straps, have a man’s job! I offer to open the Academy door 
for you and you as much as tell me the game’s not worth 
a little hardship!” 

“T guess it’s just myself that’s at fault, Sir,’ Evan said 
slowly. ‘I understand all- you’re offering me, but—in the 
fire-room, slaving like a mine-mule, I get such a grouch 
that I seem unable to think of anything. I just want to 
get away.” 

“Applesauce! The Navy’s streaked with good and bad. 
All, the world is. It’s time you realized that! You can’t 
spend your life running away. You have to set your teeth, 
man, and grin. The test of a man is how he faces a hard spot. 
Some bend; some break; others sort of set their feet in and call 
out the guard and hold the old fort. 

“Morgan, like everything in the world, the Navy has to be 
governed by routine—the steady working of a planned system. 
You fit into the work; I fit into it; Cap’n Huff fits; the Admirals 
in their swivel chairs at Washington fit into it. We have to 
work together like a well-oiled machine. The parts of a watch 
aren’t beautiful in themselves; it’s when they’re joined and 
the cogs mesh and every tick means harmony that it’s beau 
tiful!” 

In the intensity of his thought, Snowden seemed to have 
forgotten Garcia and his broken arm; forgotten the rage of 
the engineer officer, which would undoubtedly bring Evan 
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before the “Old Man” that evening for judgment and 
sentence. He was banging fist into palm, with long, green 
eyes glinting, and he waked new interest in the big, half-sullen 
enlisted man; waked interest and held Evan. 

“‘T know what’s wrong with you!’ Snowden snapped, al- 
most ferociously. ‘‘But it’s no use my telling you. From 
now on, you do as I say! You were told to hoist ashes when 
you were off-watch? Well, you go hoist ashes! Remember, 
hereafter, that your need is math’—math’ and a clear record! 
Turn to on those ashes!” 

Evan yelled for Casey, then fell to work, wondering about 
Garcia; about the charges the engineer officer would surely 
make. He shrugged sulkily. Best for him to leave ship and 
Navy. He liked and was grateful to Snowden, but the officer 
could not understand what an enlisted man was up against. 
He did not know that Ensign Snowden and Captain Huff 
were the only officers aboard, to-day; that because of the 
executive officer’s absence on a boat-party, Snowden could 
interview the captain without Lieutenant Haynes’ permission, 
permission not likely to be given, for the Exec’ was a hard 
man who regarded enlisted men as a species of useful lower 
animal. 

He thought a good deal as he hoisted the ash-buckets and 
hooked them onto a little overhead trolley, trundling them over 
to the slop-chute and dumping them. Garcia and that maga- 
zine—Evan had come off watch fagged; had bathed and shifted 
into aclean white uniform and settled to study, only to be set 
at cleaning bilges; coming out of the fire-room again, he 
had sat down to look over the old Harper’s. When Garcia 
snatched it from him and flung it through a porthole, some- 
thing in Evan had snapped. 

He had torn into the huge bully of the black gang. He had 
beat him back and down. He had been caught as he stumbled 
in Garcia’s thick arms. He had wriggled and twisted and 
strained, then over his bent back Garcia catapulted, to snap 
an arm on the steel bulkhead behind him. Inevitably, thought 
of Garcia brought memory of the day he had enlisted: 

On the San Francisco water-front, that morning of his en- 
listment, he had had no thought of diving head-first and 
happily into the seascape on Judge Thornjwall’s library-wall. 
He had looked, instead, only for some’ job in the back- 
country, lumbering or fruit ranching. Then a wizened little 
sailorman had hobbled up with his graceful model of a 
clipper-ship. Evan, with other loungers, had clustered about 
to admire the ornament. A big stevedore in the group had 
poked a great paw at the model. 

‘*What got into me then?” Evan puzzled. ‘It didn’t bother 
me when he hit the old man. It was when he broke the model 
that I went crazy. What’s crooked in my head, anyway?” 

That stevedore had crashed to the sidewalk with hardly 
chance to turn and raise his fists, falling before the tornado- 
attack of Evan Morgan. Then fear of arrest had sent Evan 
rushing down the water-front ahead of a puffing policeman. 
The gunner’s mate in the recruiting-tent had sheltered him 
on condition that he enlist. 

“What a peculiar fool I am!” thought Evan with a kind of 
wonderment. ‘‘I wonder why? - Maybe that’s what Snowden 
meant; maybe he sees what’s wrong with me. I wish he’d 
told me.” 


VAN stood set-faced at mast that night, beside two ordi- 

nary seamen charged with shirking, with a bored master- 
at-arms shepherding the three of them. The gray, quiet 
commander regarded the tall, red-headed coal-passer with 
impassive face. He listened without change of expression 
while the mast-yeoman read the charge, and while Lieutenant 
Thompson gave his angry opinion of Evan’s character. 

“‘He’s a liability, then, Mr. Thompson?” Captain Huff 
tugged his gray mustache. 

“‘He might as well be overboard, better, Sir!” snapped the 
engineer officer. 

“Very well. We'll take him off your hands, then. Disrated 
to landsman; rated ordinary seaman.” 

‘‘But, but, Sir! He broke Garcia’s arm! Why, he should 
have a summary court-martial, at least!” 

Then Captain Hufi’s calm gray eyes recalled the engineer 
officer to himself and he muttered a hasty apology. 

Evan left the mast a seaman branch man. He reported 
next morning to the bo’s’n’s mate of the First Division, still 
with the captain’s grim warning in mind, and with no sense of 
receiving a favor. Even had he known of Ensign Snowden’s 
intercession he would not have been particularly grateful. 
He was too utterly disgusted with existence. 

Bills, the bo’s’n’s mate, was barely five feet six, but he 
weighed two hundred pounds. He had a round, red, sour face 
and tiny, hard blue eyes that now traveled dourly up and 
down the tall red-head. Evan flushed angrily under the 
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scrutiny. Then with explosive abruptness, Bills gave him 
welcome in a caustic tenor: 

“The fightin’ coal-passer, huh? Bad Indian, are you? 
Well, fella, I’m the original lion-tamer! Practice is what 
I hunt all day long. Just try bullheadin’ through the First 
Division an’ I’ll make you jump overboard! Ears go back 
with a snap in this division when I whisper. Ex-coal-passer— 
strong back an’ weak mind! Why éhis, to me! 

“Well, fella, in this division we make ’em or break ’em. 
You’re goin’ to be a sailorman inside a couple months or— 
Well, what’re you anchored there for? Grab that lead-line 
abaft the spud-locker! Here’s a list 0’ the marks and deeps 
on it; you tell the water’s depth by the mark at the water-line, 
after you’ve heaved it. Learn those marks for’ard an’ back. 
Learn ’em in fifteen minutes. You go starboard leadsman in 
the first steamer-surveyin’ party with Mr. Snowden. Steamer 
shoves off right after breakfast. Get on top it! Siggie nao! 


EVAN had always held the black gang’s cherished belief 

that a deckhand was a Navy-idler, just as the deck-force 
retorted that a strong back, plus a weak mind, automatically 
made a coal-passer. But he found that there was as much 
hard work as in the fire-room, and it was amazingly more 
diverse, more complicated. His education in seamanship 
progressed endlessly from dawn to dark; that sourly-efficient 
generalissimo, Bills, seemed everywhere; he was ably seconded 
by his juniors, bo’s’n’s mates and cox’ns, and seamen and 
ordinary seamen of years of service. 

Day after day Evan, like most of the deck-force, left the 
ship at dawn. All day he swung the lead and “‘sang out” 
the water’s depth and the nature of the bottom—sand, coral, 
gravel, mud. Up and down the sixteen miles-long crescent 
of sandpits and coral reefs and shallow water the Norse King’s 
steam-launches “ran lines,’ entering on a rough chart the 
varying depths. Often the water shoaled so abruptly that 
the lead’s warning came too late. The heavy launches woulkd 
ground and all hands tumbled overside to strain in getting 
afloat again. It was the hardest life Evan—and many an- 
other, officer and man—had ever known. Mahogany-brown 
the sun burned them; mahogany-hard the seven-day weeks 
made their muscles. : 

There seemed never to be a moment of Ieisure. If the 
deck-force spent a day on board ship, it was only to slave at 
ship-tasks. Paint-work was scrubbed; the teak desks 
were holy-stoned snow-white. Old paint was laboriously 
chipped and scraped away; fresh paint put on. New 
rigging was reeved off; the myriad ‘tackles used for hoist- 
ing were overhauled. Evan had 
his part of all the jobs Lieutenant 
Haynes, an Exec’ known up and 
down the Asiatic Station as a 
slave-driver, could devise. 
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He finished his second month a very proficient ordinary sea- 
men indeed. He could “hand, reef, and steer,’”’ in the old 
sailing-ship phrase—heave the sounding lead; reef and furl and 
spread the suit of trysails and staysails the old ex-beef-boat 
carried to steady her; could stand his watch at the wheel. He 
could make knots and splice rope, even to that intricate acme 
of ,‘ marlin-spike” seamanship, ‘‘ the long-splice in wire-rope.”’ 

Always his resolution held to leave the Norse King at the 
first opportunity. Anchored here, five hundred miles from 
Honolulu, the ship was an effective prison. But surveying 
was nearly done; after that the ship would touch some port 
where he could vanish. 

“Better than the black gang, Morgan?”’ Ensign Snowden 
broke a two-months’ silence toward hiin on a morning in early 
November. ‘‘We’re nearly done. Only have to run an in- 
closing line around the shoal and take soundings along it with 
the deep-sea sounding machine.” 

“Oh, I suppose so—in some ways, Sir,’’ Evan replied in- 
differently. He had worked the day before from reveille to 
taps at shifting commissary stores in the refrigerator-room, 
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Toward him, along the narrow passage, stood a tall, gracefull, 
full-rigged ship, creeping carefully out to sea 


thensstood the midnight-to-two A. M. anchor-watch. He was 
still stupid and irritable from sleepiness. 

With his words he glanced absently down the cluttered 
deck. Truly there was little to suggest a trim man o’war 
about the old Norse King! The raffle of coiled lines and blocks 
and lumber and other gear offended Evan’s orderly mind. 

“Tt does look a mess,’’ nodded Snowden, understanding 

















without words. ‘But you should be seaman enough by 
now, Morgan, to understand that ‘handsome is as hand- 
some functions.’ Everything here is arranged for efficiency.” 

Evan shrugged apathetically and would have turned away, 
but Snowden stopped him: 

“I wanted to say, Morgan, that I’ve had a mixture of re- 
ports about you. Now, all of us have slaved day and night 
on this surveying. But we'll be finished here within the week. 
There'll be ample time, thereafter, to relax and study. You 
go on learning seamanship; be respectful to petty officers; 
keep your nose clean, generally. Finally, mix with the other 
men more.” He laughed: 

“The perfect democracy, this! We don’t ask your father’s 
name; we ask what you can do! Nor are all these men rough- 
necks, by a long shot! Don’t let their habitual use. of Navy- 
slang deceive you. You may even meet a couple of ’em on 
Annapolis’ parade ground, if you get there. I have several 
prospects in the division.” 

‘Evan did not reply. His plan was worked out: Should 

the Norse King (from Honolulu the next week) return 

to Manila, for duty as water-distilling 

ship for the Asiatic Fleet, he would 

““miss the ship” just before she sailed 

and, if possible, stow away on a San 

Francisco-bound liner. If the old 

y madhouse, as fo’cas’le rumor also 

hinted she might, went instead to San 

fe fey Francisco for duty with the Pacific 

fYjyhr Fleet, then he would stay aboard her, 

A but only to take “‘a Rocky Mountain 
draft” from California. 

He was sick of it all; he was done. 
If these others wanted to spend their 
lives in the Navy—let ’em! But he 
wanted something else. The dull cir- 
cle of sea around the ship, the clouds 
above, the dirty old ship herself, all 
formed a world which disgusted him. 
He only wished Snowden would leave 
him alone. 


AST of ¢Honolulu three days, 
fy moving California-ward over a 
¢ level seayof indigo-blue at a steady 
(i fe nine Ll Norse King’s crew 

y looked a to liberty in San Fran- 
cisco before taking the old ship up to 
Mare Island Navy Yard. 

The air was already pleasantly 
cooler. A strong salt breeze swept the 
spar-deck. It sang in the rigging and 
tautened the steadying-sails between 
the masts. On lookout-watch, Evan 
perched on the fore-yard high above 
the deck, gripping the footrope be- 
tween bare toes, leaning elbows on the 
yard. He watched the movement on 
deck half-idly. It was nearly six 
bells of the morning-watch, seven 
A. M. The deck had been scrubbed 
and squilgeed dry; breakfast would 
come at seven-thirty. 

Now from the fo’cas’le ladder Bills, 
bo’s’n’s mate on watch, came topside. 
His silver pipe shrilled and Evan bent 
to hear the word he passed in the in- 
describable sing-song of theBoatswain 
Clan: 

“Now, the u-u-ni-form—of the day 
—is undress blue—and watchcaps— 
with shoes! Shift into the—u-u-ni- 
form—of the day—during the meal- 
hour!” Then to the regulation 
“‘word” he added his own favorite 
“hurry-up” phrase, like a signature: 
“Siggie naol”’ 

From. the bridge a quarter-hour 
later the officer-of-the-deck spoke to 
the bugler. “Bugs” sounded Mess- 
Gear at the for’ard and after ladders. 
Below-decks the master-at-arms 
passed the word, ‘“‘down-tables.” 
Presently, for’ard and aft the bo’s’n’s 
mates’ pipes shrilled “pipe down.” 
Men dived down the ladders to their 
breakfast, leaving on “‘topside”’ only 
the watch-on-deck, Evan’s, the star- 
board, watch. 

Presently they came topside again, 
now in that most sailorly, swaggering of uniforms, bell- 
bottomed Navy blues, with knit caps upon their heads, 
shoes cramping feet long bare. The change of clothing 
seemed somehow to bring the Californian coast nearer, and 
some of these men had been exiled in the Asiatics for four 
long homesick years. There was a thrill in the atmosphere; 
even Evan felt it. 

Evan’s table was served by a poor mess-cook, an ordinary 
seaman useless on deck and so banished to this womanish - 
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job of waiting on table. He was so dirty that his nickname 
was “‘The Crum.” He was a lazy shirk whom regularly the 
division detailed a joyous party to scrub with sand and salt 
water soap and squares of canvas. He was always too slow 
to get ‘“‘seconds’’—second helpings of food—from the galley 
for his table. 

It being Wednesday, there had been baked beans and corn- 
bread for breakfast. The meal of the watch-on-deck had been 
saved, but The Crum had been so slow to the galley that faster 
cooks had stolen half his rations. Evan could fairly count 
the beans on his plate. And he was ravenously hungry; he 
had been on watch since four that morning. Forcefully he 
told the indifferent Crum his opinion, gulped down-a bow! of 
tepid coffee and left che table. His opinion of the world was 
soured by the poor meal. 

He climbed the ladder to topside after shifting from white 
uniform into undress blues and at the ladder-head ran squarely 
into Larry Doyle, one week a cox’n, not yet used to the weight 
of the ‘“‘crow,” or rating-badge, on his sleeve; very zealous 
to exercise the authority of a petty officer. 

‘‘What do ya think ya are, ya big boot?” Doyle greeted 
Evan with Navy courtesy. ‘Where do ya get that stuff 
wearin’ a coal-heaver’s watch-mark?” 

Men of the seaman branch are identified by a white stripe 
on the right shoulder-seam; the engineer’s force is similarly 
marked, but with red, on the left shoulder. Evan’s jumpers 
had been marked with red tape by the tailor of the Receiving 
Ship at Goat Island. He had never had the watch-mark 
altered on his blues after change to the seaman branch, so 
now he wore the red mark of a coal-passer. .\ small thing, 
and an older, wiser, petty officer than Doyle would have 
sent Evan to the ship’s tailor without friction, but Doyle, 
quite a clever middleweight battler and naturally pug- 
nacious, was too newly made to let slip an opportunity to 
giv e orders. 

‘“‘Why, who wants to know?” inquired Evan with equal 
politeness. 

“Say, ya big rubber boot, don’t give me none o’ ya lip!” 
bellowed the cox’n. ‘‘ Ya gotta lot to learn an’ [’ll learn ya 
some o’ it. I don’t want no back-talk, see? If ’t wasn’t for 
this crow I’m wearin’, I’d move that face o’ ya around to 
the back o’ ya neck, see?” 

““That crow does seem to have affected you a lot,’”’ Evan 
nodded contemptuously. ‘I hear you had to throw away all 
your old hats and draw new ones—larger, of course——”’ 

““Say,”’ began the cox’n furiously, his big fists doubling. 
Evan watched him coldly. He knew very well the folly of 
picking a quarrel with any petty officer on that strict ship. 
Doyle might be broken for hitting a subordinate, but the 
Old Man had warned Evan not to come again to mast. But 
he hardly cared. He flung the final word: 

“Tf all that face making means you want your 


’ 


nose 
punched——’ 

A fat figure bounced like a rubber ball across the deck and 
came violently between them. Bills’ round, red face was 
coldly threatening, but his little eyes flamed: 

“Get about your business, Doyle. Siggie naol”? Then he 
stood, arms akimbo, staring coldly at Evan: 

‘*When a petty officer speaks to you aboard his hooker, you 
keep a stopper on that jaw-tackle of yours, get me? I don’t 
care whether you like what he says or not. You big recruit! 
You’re not running this man’s Navy! Some others 
who fave the say have set down a few little instruc- 
tions for the like of you; it’s all bent down in a big, 
blue book. An’ it says in the B/uwe Book that inso- 
lence to a petty officer is a punishable offense.” 


Bi had a private order concerning this red- 
head. Morgan was not to be officially re- 
ported except as a last resort. Instead, he was to 
be disciplined after the efficient rough-and-ready 
fashion of bo’s’n’s mates the Service over. For 
Ensign Snowden still hoped that Evan would open 
his eyes before he blundered into serious trouble. 

‘Just to show you the Blue Book never kids you, 
I’m going to give you a nice, steady job: ‘Gyp the 
Blood’s’ been the poorest cap’n of the head I’ve 
ever laid eyes on. See that you’re an improvement 
on him! Git below. Siggie nao!” 

Evan’s face went furiously red, then white. 
His first raging impulse was to refuse the detail, 
to defy authority from Bills right up to the com- 
manding oflicer. The dirtiest janitor-job on the 
ship, one usually filled by some incompetent 
this to be wished on him! But somehow he man- 
aged to curb his rage. 

“Of course,” Bills called after him, “you'll 
stand your watches on deck just the same.” 

There was a run of bad weather in 
the days that followed. High winds 
piled up the seaand the Norse Aing 
dived and wallowed through great 
rollers on the slow way to the 
Golden Gate. Rebelliously Evan 
went at his work of keeping the 
head-compartment clean; sullenly 
he stood his watches at the wheel 
or on lookout, or handling sail. 


The wind died down. The sea was a leaden welter of huge, 
sullen waves, tumbling under a leaden sky. In a November 
forenoon the Norse King came off the Golden Gate to dive 
into a fog so thick that objects about the deck became invis- 
ible thirty feet away. All about the ship reared the damp, 
gray wall, as solid-seeming as the heaving water that bore her 
up. Captain Huff had the choice-of signaling a pilot or 
anchoring until the fog lifted. He chose to anchor. 


VAN, scrubbing paintwork in the head, noted the cessation 

of the regular Arunkh-hrunkh of the engines. He felt that 
indescribable slackness, that almost humanly nervous trem- 
bling, of a ship not under control. Followed the patter of 
running feet on deck and the rattling roar of the anchor- 
chain pouring through the port hawse-pipe. Then Sickles, 
a cox’n, looked in: 

“On deck wi’ you, Red! 
Mr. Snowden’s orders.”’ 

Evan had not been topside since the fog had enveloped the 
ship. At the head of the fo’cas’le ladder he stood for a mo- 
ment, looking about in amazement. It was a new world, a 
strange ship. All around were the fog-walls; wisps of smoky 
vapor drifted aboard to cling like ragged ribbons to the deck- 
winches, the lockers, the square box-bulk of the fireroom- 
hatch; to bridge and chart house. Overhead, the fog arched 
and swallowed the masts down as far as the fore-yard. 

The ship seemed isolated from all the universe, yet Evan 
was conscious of life all about them in the weird gray desola- 
tion. Odd, faint puffings and groanings and creakings, 
coming muffled; as of ships grumbling at the impeded visi- 
bility, muttering irritably as they groped for the safe path. 
From right and left, ahead, behind, came from time to time 
the sudden hoarse blare of fog-sirens from the void. The 
Norse King lifted and dropped, lifted and dropped, monoto- 
nously, with surge of great, slow swells beneath her keel. 

“Here, you! Morgan!” Bills’ imperative tenor roused 
Evan, but there seemed only a sort of general acidity in his 
voice. ‘Aloft wi’ you! Second Division’s got that big dope, 
Hagler, on lookout astern. He’ll be dead to the world in two 
minutes. You take lookout from the fore-yard an’, fella! If 
you even smell anything comin’ our way, sing out! You’re 
standin’ lookout for yourself an’ Hagler, both. Now, aloft 


‘Gyp the Blood’ gets his job back. 


wi’ you. Siggie nao!” 

He whirled upon the others: 

“Janssen! Anchor-watch for you! Stand by the ship’s 
bell. Ten fast strokes every minute by the chart-house clock! 
If you dope off once I'll put the boots to you. Sweet place 
to anchor, this! Like squattin’ down in the middle of Market 
Street at noon! Deere, you take Svihla an’ North an’ Tomp- 
kins an’ break out the 
collision-mats. Resto’ 
you turn-to an’ over- 
haul the pullin’-boats. 
Every cox’n see that 
his boat’s ship-shape 
an’ ready to lower 
away in a minute, 
Mex’—an’ that’s half 
a minute, English. 
On the double! Siggie 
nao!” 
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He had torn into the huge bully of 
the black gang 
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Evan ran seamanly up the shrouds to the foremast-head, 
then monkeyed up the swaying, vertical Jacob’s-ladder to the 
fore-yard and stepped out upon its footrope. He had a strange 
nervousness that was still exhilarating. Storms he had seen. 
The Norse King had bucked three typhoons between Lingayen 
Gulf on Luzon and Honolulu; there had been a half-dozen 
mad, violent squalls at French Frigate Shoal, when the ship 
had up-anchored and clawed off a lee-shore to run a hundred 
miles to sea and safety. But here, within sight, almost, of 
the mainland, he had a sense of imminent danger he had never 
known before. 

Something could rush out of the gray mystery all around and 
instantly destroy the solid ship under him; something might. 
He edged quickly out along the footrope, clinging with his 
hands to the wet, slippery fore-yard that was at his waist-level 
He halted at its end over the water. Now, should a collision 
come, he could jump for his life without flattening on the deck 
seventy-five feet below. He kept a strained watch on all 
sectors; his head turned steadily like a mechanical doll’s He 
remembered Bills’ indirect compliment to him, when speaking 
of Hagler, the after-lookout. It was the first time the sour, 
efficient bo’s’n’s mate had ever unbent toward him, and Evan 
found that he liked it much. 

Twice, during the two hours of his watch, Evan sent down 
frantic hails of warning and Janssen at the bell hammered 
madly. The second alarm was for a great, blind freighter 
groping seaward, which threw her helm hard-a-starboard in 
bare time to avert a head-on collision. She scraped past so 
narrowly as she crawled ponderously by that men on the 
Norse King stared tensely into equally-strained faces along the 
other’s side. 

At noon Evan was relieved and went to dinner. He ate 
quickly and came topside again with that same nervous ex- 
hilaration stirring him. Deere, a taciturn ‘“third-cruise” 
seaman who had hardly spoken twenty words to Evan in the 
latter’s time in the division, stood facing for’ard. 

“Wind,” he grunted to Evan. “Smell it! Little wind. 
Lift the fog a bit. Steamer Hanalei’s stuck on Duxbury; 
breaking up fast with this heavy swell. Passengers aboard. 
Duxbury Reef? Eight—nine miles due nor’ o’ here; close to 
Bolinas. Hanalei struck at noon. We picked up her S.O.S. 
Skipper’s going*to let the Coast Guard people handle her. 
Too dangerous, ship this size poking around those reefs. 
But we’re keeping a lookout for bodies or survivors.” 


AS EVAN took anchor-watch at the ship’s bell, Deere’s 
prophecy of a “‘little wind”’ was verified. Evan paced 
the deck ’thwartships—from side to side. Every sixty seconds 
he snatched the clapper-rope to strike ten quick, clanging 
strokes as warning. 
A faint, cool breeze touched his face. 
The fog did not lift with the wind, 
but seemed to be pushed back a little 





2 way from the ship so that a clear 
s space showed around the sides. A lane 
if ‘ opened directly ahead, a sky-high, fog- 
e/ walled, green-floored passage, stretch- 
«) ing far away to land’ard. Into it a 
* watery sun poured palely-yellow light, 


gilding the fog. 

Evan stared, then caught his breath. 
Toward him, along the narrow pas- 
sage, with the pale sun outlining as in 
blurred flame the edges of her square, 
white sails, the black, tangled web of 
her rigging, stood a tall, graceful full- 
rigged ship, creeping carefully out to 
sea. Down-wind to Evan floated the 
hum of voices from the windjammer’s 
deck; he made out black doll-men 
along her yards; saw the white foam 
curling like a shaving from beneath 
her forefoot, 

It was—he rubbed his eyes—it was 
that painting from Judge Thorn- 
wall’s library! A seascape that seemed 
to come toward him now as a framed 
picture; advancing deliberately so 
that he could see (all around it as if 
it actually hung in its frame), upright 
upon a green and white wall, the Sea. 
The whole Sea. The Sea as it had 
surrounded him in the dreary, rasping 
hatefulness of those days just behind 
him. He could see that desolate, ugly 
reach of water now, stretching on all sides of the “‘frame”’ of 
this picture—this, the most beautiful sight of all his life. 

But, as Evan stared breathlessly, with face set and eyes 
straining, with an actual physical pain in his chest and a 
lump fighting up in his throat, a marvelous magic was worked 
before his eyes: Still the picture moved toward him, but it 
seemed to swell, so that it pushed back and back its frame! 
With the swiftness of light, the frame increased in height and 
width until it encircled also the dingy, hateful old Norse King; 
included it, no less than the lovely square-rigger, in that 
picture. Flashingly the frame grew huger still, encompassing 
more and more of the sea, until at last there was no frame visible! 

(Concluded on page 46) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


N THE South-East coast of 

South Africa, halfway be- 

tween Durban and Cape 

Town, is Algoa Bay in which 

stands the town of Port Elizabeth. 
When first I knew it, it was but a small 
though very busy commercial town; but 
it has greatly changed since then. For 
miles along the coast to the southward 
were bare white sand hills; these are 
now covered with green bush jungle and 
within the municipal area and have 
given place to houses, hotels, gardens and esplanades. The 
range of sifting sand hills has been reclaimed by the hand of man 
mainly by the judicious planting of the Fort Jackson willow. 

Port Elizabeth has grown and modernized itself since I first 
saw it forty-three years ago. The so-called harbor is still 
an open roadstead where I have seen as many as seven vessels 
wrecked at the same time by a sudden violent gale from the 
eastward, but this will be remedied by the completion of 
a breakwater now in the course of construction. 

There are many points of interest peculiar to Port Eliza- 
beth. High up on a hill overlooking the town stands the Old 
Fort which was first erected to protect the settlers in 1799 
from invasion by the natives. 

A tall and striking tower at the landing place stands as 
a memorial to the settlers who came out here in a great body 
in 1820 and turned the land into a civilized country at one blow. 

Up in the town there is a unique statue to the honor and 
memory of the horses that were killed in the Boer Campaign. 

An interesting place to the visitor is the great world market 
for ostrich feathers; but where it can find enough purchasers 
to make the industry so great I could never discover. 


A Tragic Spot 
Another point of interest I found in the place some years 
ago is to be found—of all places in the cemetery here—the 
grave of Carey, the “informer.” Back in the eighties the 


British world was startled by the assassination, at the hands" 


of Irish Rebels, in the broad daylight, in the Phoenix Park, 
Dublin, of Lord Frederick Cavendish, the Secretary for Ireland. 

Carey was a man who gave convicting evidence against the 
assassins at their trial. Owing to threats of vengeance against 
him he was afterward smuggled out of the country under an 
assumed name. He sailed for South Africa but was shadowed 
all the time by his enemies who, as soon as they were certain 
of his identity, shot him on board the ship which brought him 
to Port Elizabeth. 

I traveled on that vessel subsequently and well remember 
the bullet hole in the cabin which was pointed out as a me- 
mento of the incident. His murderer was tried and condemned 
to death without a sign of regret or shirking on his part. One 
only had to visit Carey’s grave to see whether his compatriots 
in South Africa sympathized with him or not. I have never 
seen so much disparagement to the square inch as was scribbled 
on his grave-stone by other Irishmen. 


The Scouts 

Port Elizabeth, being up-to-date, has its Boy Scouts and 
Girl Guides, 
and the scouts 
are a particu- 
larly bright and _ ~ j 
smart lot and at 
their rally 
showed many 
novel displays 
and effective demonstrations. One, for instance, was a tent- 
pegging race on motorbikes where the tent pegs were repre- 
sented by toy balloons which were “done in” by the riders 
using sticks. Also the Rovers possessed an efficient wireless 
installation with which they were able to pick up a message 
from their brother scouts in Johannesburg seven hundred 
miles away, and were able to transmit a reply within a very 
few minutes, which was duly received up there. 


A Case of Second Sight 

Some years ago I was given a public reception by the Mayor 
on the steps of the Town Hall at Port Elizabeth. A great 
crowd was gathered in front on the Market Square to watch 
the proceedings and a lady who was present afterwards wrote 
to me to say that on the night previous to the meeting she 
had had a dream of the whole scene in which she saw me ad- 
dressing the crowd from the steps of the Hall, and that in the 
midst of my speech a villainous-looking foreigner came up 
behind me and stabbed me in*the back and so brought it to 
an abrupt ending. 
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Oh, Snakes! 


Illustrated by the Author 


This lady, who was an old friend of 
mine, came to the public meeting and 
was about to come forward to greet me 
on the steps just as I was going to 
address the crowd when to her horror 
she saw the face of the man she had 
dreamt about close behind me. She, 
therefore, diverted her attention en- 
tirely to his movements, ready to 
spring forward the moment he pro- 
duced the knife to stab me. Unfortu- 
nately for her dream but fortunately 
for me apparently he had left the knife at home for he cer- 
tainly did not produce it and thé meeting went off most 
peacefully, and I delivered the whole of my address instead 
of getting it cut short. 


The Snake Ranch 

One of the great attractions in Port Elizabeth is its Snake 
Park. This so-called park is really 
a kind of sunken courtyard. It 
is surrounded by a cloister with 
a parapet to it from which you look 
down into a lily pond and a well- 
kept garden of grass and gravel 
with a few small trees in it. 

This garden is surrounded by 
a moat of water. When you first 
look at it you see one or two snakes 
wriggling or sunning themselves in 
the garden, then half in half out 
of the water lies a very fat fellow 
some three feet long strongly 
marked in black and white. You 
are told he is the deadly puff adder. 
Then through the water comes a 
four-foot slim brown fellow swim- 
ming at a fast pace. 

Gradually you begin to realize 
snakes here, there and everywhere 
on the island, in the water and up 
in the trees. Johannes, the at- 
tendant, places a ladder over from 
the cloister and climbs down into 
the garden. He is clad in breeches 
with leather gaiters and leather 

. gloves, and he carries in his hand 
a little walking switch with a crooked handle. As he walks 
among the snakes they show their different characters. The 
cobra sits up to a height of eighteen inches or a couple of feet 
and spreads his neck in a kind of hood watching him malev- 
olently and as Johannes passes it suddenly strikes at his leg; 
but judging the distance badly the snakes misses him and 
strikes the ground. But in a second it issitting up again 
watching for another chance, turning round on its tail watching 
and keeping its face toward him. 

He steps over one or two puff adders too inert to move. 
He, Johannes, shows you that they can move if they like. 
He hooks one up with the crook of his stick and drops him into 
the water where he at once becomes lively, almost skittish, as 
he swims off, evidently enjoying himself in his bath. Johannes 
now goes to one of the several little wooden houses,which look 
like beehives, but are in fact comfortable . 
sleeping boxes with their green cloth curtains. 
There he displays a sloppy heap of snakes en- 
twined and slowly wriggling as they wake from 
their siesta. 

He takes a mass of them in his two hands 
and holds them up for inspection. There are 
all kinds among them both harmless and deadly. 
Hooded cobras some of which are able to 
spread poison into people’s eyes at a distance « f 
six feet; mambas which are long slim 
beasts very dangerous and aggressive; 
mole snakes looking exactly like mambas 
but fortunately harmless; indeed they 
are used by farmers for killing rats. There 
are graceful green snakes very deadly but 
barely distinguishable from their harmless 
cousins, the water snakes, which were 
crawling in all directions. 

The whole place is under the man- 
agement of Mr. Fitzsimons and he 
showed us that the bushes immediately below us concealed 
a whole crowd of snakes. He reached over the parapet and 
with his bare hand moved the branches aside so that we 
could see them better. Then he grabbed hold of one of them, 





Jokannes 


By Sir Robert Baden-Powell 


a harmless one, it is true, but within close touch 
of others who were by no means harmless. 
He pulled it up and handed it to me to inspect. 
It is an uncanny sensation to feel the crea- 
ture coiling itself around your arm, but after 
a moment or two you feel it is a friendly act 
and the snake a confiding creature. 

Presently I let my snake 
uncoil itself to slide along the 
parapet. It saw its home be- 
low and proceeded to climb 
down the wall, holding on to 
the top with its tail while it 
turned and twisted its body 
gradually down the face of the brickwork. It stretched itself 
down as far as it could but was only long enough to touch the 
top of the leaves of the bushes below; it was too short to get 
ahold. Gently it let out a little more length of itself until 
it had less than two inches of tail on the top of the parapet, 
holding grimly there lest it should fall. It swung itself gently 
to and fro trying in vain to find some branch to catch hold of. 
Then it tried to let out another quarter of an inch of its length 
but the tail could stand no more and slipped off the parapet 
and the snake slid into the bushes below without taking any 
harm. 








The Cobra 


A Snake Nurse 

In a den adjoining the main snake garden there were col- 
lected a number of big fat pythons. These for all their size 
and height are somewhat delicate creatures and have to be 
housed at night. As evening was drawing near it was amusing 
to see Johannes collecting the snakes and putting them to bed. 
He went round pulling them off the trees and then he lifted 
them in one or two coils and flung them over his shoulders, and 
one or two snakes on his back was quite enough for one man 
to carry. When he threw them off in their bedroom, the 
snakes took it quite quietly like good children. 

Johannes has no fear of any of the snakes even though one 
of the pythons twisted itself twice round his neck one day last 


week and almost throttled him before he could disengage it. 
Through his frequent visits the snakes generally seem to have 
lost their animosity to him and to look upon him as rather 
a hopeless case for their venom. He has been bitten thirteen 
times and by some of the most deadly species, but thanks te 
prompt administration of antidotes he has been none the worse 
for it. Indeed by frequent poison 
ings his system has become to some 
“A ae extent immune. But afew months 
oe ago when he was holding up a bun- 
)y dle of snakes for inspection, a big 
puff adder bit him in the thigh, 
Fangs folded in which is a difficult place to deal 
poison duct with because, in order to prevent 
the poison spreading through the 
veins into the body, a tight bandage or torniquet has to be 
applied to the limb above the wound, and in this case it was 
very difficult to do. Consequently the venom quickly took 
effect and in a few minutes poor Johannes was unconscious, 
and in a few minutes more would have been dead if the antidote 
had not been promptly given. 


A Serum Factory 
Well, the making of that antidote is really one of the chief 





Collecting the venom 


objects of this snake ranch. Of course it is interest- 

ing and instructive for peop‘e to see all the different 

kinds of snakes, to know which are dangerous and be 

able to recognize them when they see them, but the important 

work done here is the manufacture of the antidote. 

In order to show us how the snake injects his venom into 
(Continued on page 45) 











BOYS’ LIFE 


Bear With Me | 


ELL, as they say in books, Morce and I sailed 

again, and on the same old revenue cutter, 

Minor, that has been looking after things in 

out-of-the-way places of the frozen North for 
more than fifty years, for the last two of which my chum 
and I have done our bit and earned a few good marks and 
had a whale of a good time. 

The Minor starts out from the Oakland Estuary. every 
spring and carries reading matter and teachers’ supplies and 
first aid of a good many sorts to the benighted Esquimaux and 
Indians, not to mention the hardy pioneers, on the north 
Pacific Coast. And while our 
ship makes herself generally 
useful, her seventy-five or more 
of a crew of upstanding bul- / 
warks of this young nation : 
learn to give life-like imitations 
of a clock pendulum up-side- 
down and wagging to and fro 
atop tall masts in gales so 
breezy that your whiskers start 
ingrowing and get chewed off 
inside your cheeks. 

Which is all to the good 
because after we put in at a 
so-called village where they 
trade carved ivory for anything 
a fellow likes to offer, not a 
gob on the ship has a necktie, 
sock, red shirt or razor left. 
All cutting implements get 
exchanged for classy rings and 
bracelets and little statues and cribbage counters 
carved from seal bones and walrus tusks. 

When we came south last winter, I brought 
a cribbage tusk for each member of my family 
including Grandma. None of them play 
cribbage but that is one of the few things they 
can’t blame on me. They made such a fuss 
when I signed on for a two-years’ session on the 
briny, and said they’d be so lonesome without 
me around the house, that I expected they 
would all have learned to pass the time of my 
absence in playing every game ever invented. 

It certainly surprised me when we docked 
to have only the parents and Grandma down to 
the dock to see us romp home. And Grandma 
surprised me more than if she hadn’t come 
because after I got out of the parents’ clutches, I thought I was 
being embraced by a perfect stranger. Grandma had her 
skirts and hair both bobbed. I took one look, then I let her 
hug me again. Grandma has stood nobly between me and the 
parents when what they thought was good for me didn’t come 
up to my ideas of things. It was Grandma smoothed over the 
riot when I come home one day all signed up with Uncle Sam 
for a natty blue flannel outfit and fighting-top, to be worn for 
two years of life on the ocean wave. 

The parents had other ideas, it seems, like starting life by 
working at a filling station, air-and-water boy, so the minute 
I caught their drift, I got me an air-and-water job that has 
any other kind skinned to a frazzle. But did my fond parents 
call me “noble, great and grand” for offering my young life 
to the country? They called me everything else but, until 
Grandma unhitched the ear-phones from between her and a 
jazz-band lullaby at Lee Gow’s Tiffin Palace in San Francisco, 
and spoke to the parents about things that they had omitted to 
remember. 

One of them she mentioned was that Dad had run away 
from home about fifty times in his youth, to kill bears 
and Indians and buffalo and got as faras the railroad tracks 
almost every time but the last twice before he re- 
pented. The second to last time he had to be brought 
back by Grandpop, and the last time he got himself over to 
the Philippines fighting the little brown brethren and come 
home singing, ‘“‘he might be a brother to William H. Taft, 
but he ain’t no relation to me.” And as Grandma reminded 
Dad, he made everybody unhappy when U. S. cleaned up 
the war because a wife and family prevented him doing 
his bit again. 

Grandma reminded Dad of so many things that day, 
that the parents cheered up and give me their blessing and 
a lot of good ties and s \cks and red flannel underwear and 
advice, and put off planning my career for two years. But 
when I came home all signed up for another spell of air-and- 
water, wind and weather, they became so peevish that not 
even presenting each one of the family with a walrus tusk all 
carved with killer-whales and thunder-birds, had much effect. 


By Bassett Morgan 
Illustrated by Bert Salg 


The parents reminded me of the happy home they had let me 
share, and what it cost to rear a boy since the war made the 
world safe for the high cost of everything. My kid brother had 
been holding down the air-and-water job of our nearest Lizzie- 
life-saving station, and had fifteen dollars to the good after 
rigging himself up in striped golf pants and socks, and I 
hadn’t a shirt to my back, you might say. The ones I did have 
was attending pot-latches along the 
Behring rims and cheering life for 
siwash sheiks that took them in ex- 
change for carved tusks. 

Life looked pretty dark until 
Grandma began to admire the tusk 























A gramophone was grinding and a bear was 
, dancing a hula sort of wiggle to it 


I gave her and say what an unselfish boy I was to go shivering 
without a shirt just to fetch her a cribbage marker, and that 
she meant to take lessons in cribbage right away as she was 
probably the only one in the family with brains and memory 
enough to learn a game like that anyway, and had beat the 
parents at pedro and croconole ever since my dad gave up 
Tiddley winks. And that roused enough fighting blood that 
I hadn’t corralled so the parents let me alone and dared 
Grandma to beat them to cribbage. 

But when she got me alone, Grandma came over and patted 
my head and felt it, then she brought the kitchen carving 
knife and laid it in my hands. 

“Tt is a good thing the heads of infants are soft,” she says, 
“‘or you boys on the Minor would be in awful danger of having 
yours carved into door-knobs or dummy eggs for setting hens. 
Take this red-blooded knife with you when you sail north 
again and trade it for a hunk of the North Pole.”’ Pretty good 
for Grandma! 


O WHEN Morce and I bid farewell to our families the sec- 
ond time, I had a hunch that I was never going to trade my 
socks for carved ivory again. But Morce wasn’t cured of the 
pernicious habit, and it was his fault I acquired the girl friend. 
Don’t make any mistake about this girl friend, she was a bear! 
The only mascot we had on board that trip to start with, was 
Trix, a fox-terrior, and one dog of that size doesn’t go far among 
seventy-five or more husky young brutes all rusting for some- 
thing to play with, besides the last two years’ magazines 
donated by housewives who clean out their attics when the 
call goes forth for good literature for our gallant sea-men and 
dump them, dog-eared and run down at the joints, on the 
Minor’s deck. 

What our boys craved on deck was company, preferably 
dumb animals which are usually not as dumb as some humans. 
So when the old Minor had bruised her bows on a baby berg 
in a fog and put in at Juneau to apply first aid to stout oak, 
Morce who was among the lucky stiffs to get shore leave the 
first day, came back yelling his head off about a trained bear 
he had seen in some swell stunts. 


“She belongs to old Jo, that ivory-carver that you got your 
family’s Christmas cribbages off of,’ he says to me. “ Right 
now Jo is drunk and trading off his stock fcr a mere song. 
About everything worth while is gone and he’s making the 
bear perform for a nickel or even a penny, but I managed to 
grab off this swell little image of Cleopatra after the rattle 
snake bit her.” 

Morce was an awful moron at English literature anyway, 
and when I got a look at the carved ivory doo-dad he had 
brought, that looked like a statue of a girl who had lunched 
off green apples and had indigestion, I said to Morce: 

“You poor prune, that’s September Mcrn.” 

“Well, anyway,” he replied, “Jo is beating up the bear and 
I could hardly stand not pasting him in the jaw. The bear has 
probably never known any other mother since she was a little 
cub except Jo, and she pretty near talked American words 
coaxing him rot to punish her any more. 
Honest, it makes my blood boil, Gunner, and 
anyway hooch as they call boot-leg up here is 
against the law, and we should report it to the 
Old Man, and maybe we would have a chance 
to leave our mud-hook lay here a week or so 
while we run Jo’s supply to earth.” 

I began to see sense in Morce’s line of talk 
because Juneau isn’t so bad to stick around 
in. Anyway I felt like Morce 
did about Jo abusing a poor 
helpless trained bear. So 
next day when I got shore 
leave I decided to go and 
take a look at Jo. I am 
very fond of dumb animals 
anyway, which is why Morce 
and I are practically insepar- 


able. And that big brown 
she-bear of Jo’s was the 
cutest trick I ever have 


seen. When I got to his wickiup after climbing a few young 
hills, a gramophone was grinding out. “Silver Threads 


Among the Gold,” and the bear was dancing a hula sort 
of wiggle to it. You’ve got to admit it takes brains to 
dance to that song which was invented when the polka was 
considered hot-stuff. 


HEN Jo saw customers approach he takes out a whip 

made of a strip of walrus hide and tries to make the 
bear step livelier. 1 wanted to slaughter him then and there, 
but the bear after a howl of misery, began to dance faster and 
jump higher, and even turned pin wheels and stood on her head, 
and every crack of Jo’s whip took off a patch of fur. When she 
couldn’t stand any more she reared up and pushed him over 
and flopped on him. I looked to see her chew off his counte- 
nance and was ready to stand guard at the door so she wouldn't 
be prevented. But all she did was hold him down and lick his 
face sort of loving as if she was coaxing the ugly, brown-faced 
old sinner not to abuse her any more. 

The whole cabin reeked of bad booze and Jo was so far gone 
he just lay there cussing in Chinook. 

In Alaska, it is a crime to harbor booze just the same as it is 
in Kalamazoo, and it was our duty to cut off his supply and 
find out where he got it. To be perfectly honest I wasn’t so 
keen on that right at the minute as I was wild about the bear 
who was licking the raw places on her hide where his whip 
had taken off the fur. The place was full of flies which tried 
to eat her and Jo, and so I went over and petted the bear, and 
she seemed friendly. 

“Jo,” I says, “‘you are very drunk and this uniform I adorn 
urges me to place you under arrest. Besides, cruelty to dumb 
animals is worse than brutality to your stomach with that 
stuff you soak up, and the boys would want to have a lynch- 
ing party if they see what you did to the bear, and you’d never 
get them to give you a lob-stick tombstone, either.”’ 

I had to put it in words of one-reel several times but in the 
end I persuaded him to trade me the bear for the big kitchen 
carving knife that Grandma had donated. Then I got a line on 
her neck and with the help of Morce coaxed her to the ship 
among cheers from my fellow men. 

“What will you baptize her, Gunner?”’ they asked me, and 
suggested all the names from Annie Laurie to Pola Negri. 

I called her for Grandma on account of the carving knife, 
and her name is Amiable which is no misnomer, only I told the 
gang it would be: 

“Amy, because Amy when you spell it French means 
friendly.” 

That first day was the hardest. Amy was hurt and sore 
and probably missed Jo, and the raw places on her hide looked 
infected. Besides, the flies and bull-dog mosquitoes got the 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


s.me chance at her raw patches as they did at my face, and I 
could sympathize. 

I tried to use some iodine and gauze with adhesive tape and 
she tried to bite off my beauty with her perfectly magnificent 
fangs until I bought a jar of honey from the steward and had 
Morce hold oui a ladle of it for the bear to lick while I did the 
patching. 

Amy was nutty about honey. She forgot to growl while I 
slapped on a gauze pad and criss-crossed tape, only when the 
honey was gone she amused herself chewing off the first aid, so 
I was kept busy putting on new patches, and Morce got a lot 
of practice in range-finding and marksmanship as he slapped 
honey on her snout when she was dancing out of reach. 


N ABOUT a week, with me changing dressings several 
times daily, she understood that honey and bandages 
went together like nine and ten, and trief to bluff me into patch- 
ing her where she wasn’t hurt, just to get a gob of honey. 
She would follow Morce and me around coaxing for honey, 
standing on her head and doing pin-wheels to earn it. When 
she couldn't fool us, she got ugly-tempered and sulked on deck, 
taking a snap at any guy that went by, and the boys used to 
take a punch or a gentle kick at her slats, after which she 
cheered up and rushed to me and rubbed her nose on the spot 
they’d landed to show her need of bandages and honey. 

It was such a human sort of trick that I would get soft- 
hearted and slap on gauze and feed her honey, but it almost 
ruined Amy. After that she tried to get hurt. She’d swing a 
paw at the fox-terrier and he’d leap and take off a bunch of her 
fur. Then she’d gallop to me and display her battle scar. 
I had to pay for the honey and my lay was getting low when 
we hauled up the mud-hook and headed out on a tip that the 
mate had got about a rum-runner stalling around off shore 
until we sailed out, waiting to deliver bottled poison to the 
settlement in exchange for silver-fox or sea-otter skins which 
fetch a thousand kudos a pelt nowadays and go further with 
less risk than mere dollars in Southern latitudes. 

For a day or so, Amy the bear friend, was sea-sick and lady- 
like as could be. Then she recovered and remembered honey 
and practically immediate, she started to court insult and 
injury. The Minor was saving coal and using canvas, which 
kept the crew that was on duty out of mischief by being busy. 
A couple of times, Amy tried to climb a mast after Morce, who 
liked to annoy me into howling about the expense of soothing 
her ruffled feelings with honey at fifty cents a jar, and would 
kick her just hard enough for Amy to take it serious. But the 
first few attempts to cling on a stick that wags like a pup’s tail 
over humping gray seas, were too heroic for the bear. She 
decided to stay on deck and annoy the seamen who were not 
always scooting heavenwards, which narrowed down to the 
officers of the deck. 

One day I was carrying her a pail of scraps from the galley 
at the same instant Lieutenant Squires was standing by the 
rail sighting at a school of whales spouting mist against the 
blue, when Amy saw her chance to nudge trouble and get hurt, 
also honey. She weighs some over two hundred pounds at a 
guess, and doesn’t know her own strength. Lieutenant 
Squires did as‘neat a dive as I ever saw, over the rail, and in my 
rush to spread the alarm I tossed the pail of scraps and hit Amy 
in the snout. She had an injury she wasn’t looking for be- 
cause her nose is tender, and she galloped after me up to the 
bridge where I was pointing aft and howling ‘‘ Man overboard” 
to Captain Steele, in the key of high C. 

The wind was squally. It was no day for a swim in a sea 
that is peppered with ice-bergs and 
melting floes, and Lieutenant Squires ec 
never would have won a Catalina 
marathon anyway. Only fora recruit 
by name of Tony who got his uprear- ¢ 
ing and education near Juarez by “7 
holding a bridle in one hand and a ; 
lariat in the other, 
I guess we would 
have lost a gallant | 
fearless officer. 

Tony grabs a 
line and shoots a 
few spirals that 
settle over Lieu- 
tenant Squires and 
he was hauled 
aboard with his 
teeth chattering 
a jazz drum tempo 
of a song of hate 
against the bear 
friend. His lips 
and even his skin 
was blue, and in the 
excitement they 
gave the sea-soaked 
victim of Amy’s 
frolic a shot of first 
aid that didn’t 
smell unlike her 
former master’s 
voice, and it wasn’t 
a minute before she 
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shoved through the onlookers and snuggled beside Lieutenant 
Squires and tried to lick his jowls dry. ‘That was how we 
learned that the bear remembered the smell of what used to 
be hooch and is now medicine, and it connected in her mind 
with her drunken master, Jo, and the beatings he used to give 
her. The minute Lieutenant Squires turned to growl a few 
mild misnomers at her in something the tone Jo had cussed 
her.with in Chinook, she began to coax in her dumb way to 
make him good-natured. It was sort of pitiful and showed 
that she remembered Jo, and it cost me all of two bits that 
day in honey to drag her away from the officer. 

Everybody on board remarked about Amy’s memory for 
hooch and on Sunday morning the Chaplain used that incident 
to point a moral, but it wasn’t long until the bear went even 
him one better in showing us what that stuff does to animals 
and dumb humans. 

Two days later we sighted a sneaky, low-slung, speedy craft 
that fitted the description of the rum-runner we hoped to make 
a horrible example of. For some hours she streaked along the 
blue while we changed from canvas to steam, then a fog shut 
down and we lost her. We also lost more than her, for the old 
Minor got into the half-frozen slush of sea-lanes between 
humpy big ice-bergs and stuck fast when the wind changed. 

It wasn’t any good news to figure that the rum-runner was 
also frozen in a few miles away, nor that there was no great 
danger to the Minor whose stalwart old hull had bucked ice for 
more than half a century, or that the barometer prophesied a 
thaw. With the game actually within reach, our crew was 
crazy to get into action promised by the gleam we had of 
pugnacious-looking barkers on the power-boat. 


T LOOKED as if Providence had forgotten us as they say 
happens north of fifty-three, or was testing our patience that 
had become so brief you couldn’t notice any on board. That 
day, Amy got kicked and punched, plenty and often, and by 
night she looked like a pinto bear with so many patches of 
gauze and tape. Fixing her kicks helped kill time until the 
honey gave out. Then she worked herself into a frenzy. 

The bear was galloping around deck, nudging everybody all 
in vain. I had promised to spoil the features of any guy that 
gave her cause for bandages. Amy must have wondered why 
so much peace and good-will got loose six months away from 
Christmas, when she got sight of Lieutenant Squires. She 
has a remarkable memory, and he must have recalled some- 
thing pleasant in her mind, for she loped after him and showed 
him as good a dental advertisement as you’d ever see. Lieuten- 
ant Squires grabs a belaying pin and lets fly. There was a wild 
yelp and a snarl, a nifty foot-race and a command howled 
for the crew to halt Amy, which Tony did by one of his fancy 
Tom Mix twirls of a handy line. 

We manned the line pronto, and hauled Amy aft, and Morce 
set up the honey. Then Amy backed to show us where she was 
hurt, and they had the laugh on me because no bandage on 
board would take care of 
her biggest and best excuse 
for first aid. You can’t 
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bandage a rain-barrel and Amy is about that breadth of beam 
where she sits down. 

But Morce brought up a couple of sheets and between us 
we fixed Amy like he had learned to fix his baby brother when 
Mrs. Morce was shopping in days gone by. She liked it so 
well that Morce pins another sheet around her shoulders like 
a shawl, and we honeyed her. She loved being dressed up and 
all day she lay on deck showing off her new uniform, with her 
eyes sort of dreamy and no appetite for galley scraps after 
the honey. Whether she liked her uniform of white shawl and 
panties so well that she craved an audience of her own folks, 
nobody knows. But that night Amy sniffed the breeze to the 
south, then she climbed the rail and balanced there. 

“You'll fall off and bust your dome,” I told her, but she only 
gave me a dirty look and climbed over-side to the ice-floe. I 
was afraid she was going native again and I’d grown fond of 
that bear so I yelled to Morce. 

“T can’t bear to lose my bear,” I said. ‘You always did 

have a way with dames, maybe between us we could coax 
Amy home.” 
. We took a chance and went, following a sheet-clad bear that 
had stood on hind legs so much she preferred that stance. She 
looked like a giant ghost, for the fog had dwindled to a mere 
silver mist, and a moon was struggling to do its stuff, and Amy 
headed south by west, dropping sometimes to all fours and 
pausing to sniff the breeze. 

The ice was humpy but didn’t seem to jar loose and we 
loped after her, enjoying the run to a certain extent until we 
rounded a tall hummock which Amy had climbed and was 
teetering on top of, on her two hind hands. She must have 
looked like a tremendous big kodiak, or a half-breed polar bear 
to whoever saw her all*of a sudden, and both those are bad 
medicine on their native ice. 

We heard a yell just as we hove in sigh tof a sneaky, low-slung 
speedy-looking craft, stuck in a slush lane between bergs, and 
her crew of two men enjoying the night on deck. 

But when Amy up-ended her stately height, there came a 
wild yell, and without waiting to think whether it was up to us 
to capture the enemy single handed, Morce and I knew we had 
fallen into bad company which would shoot the minute they 
laid hands on a gun. And poor Amy wasn’t trained to dodge 
bullets. Morce had one leap the best of me as we dashed in, 
and seeing us cover ice like that, Amy swooped from the ice- 
hump,’ growling and grumbling like young thunder. 


MO8kCcE had presence of mind enough to grab upa couple of 

chunks of hard-water, but I only had my two fists. The 
right one did good service and landed on one man’s jaw. He 
went out gentle and easy. But the other criminal was a fighting 
fool and full of pickles and unrest from sampling the goods 
in the hold of his boat. Morce smashed a chunk of ice over his 
head and another in his face, and I had taken a wallop or two 
before he lay back his arm and clubbed Morce with a gun 
that cracked as it struck 
and fortunately was 
aimed at the North Star. 
Then I swung and a 
bullet punctured a berg 
to the East, and Amy 
had swished a paw which 
knocked the gun after 
the bullet, after which 
she just flopped on the 
would-have-been mur- 
derer, and all I could 
see by the struggling 
moonlight was my pet 
bear licking the boot- 
legger’s chops. Amy had 
recognized a familiar 
breath and was trying 
to coax a drink-enraged 
human to be kind to a 
dumb brute. 

Going back to the 
Minor was the toughest 
part of that night’s 
work. We had to pack 
two prisoners on our 
necks after we had 
roped them scientific 
and effective. But Amy 
foflowed like a good 
child, all done up cute in 
her panties and shawl 
which had __ twisted 
around with the opening 
over her spine so she had 
to walk upright or trip 
over the corner that 
hung down. 

That night she was 
presented with an en- 
tire jar of honey with 
the compliments of Cap- 
tain Steele, and was 
afterwards signed on as 
(Concluded on page 34) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Butter Fingers 


OW did “Rus” Lindley get his nickname, “ Butter 
Fingers?”’ Now J'il ask you one! Why did 
the guys call six-foot Harry Tibbits, “‘Shorty?” 
Answer that and you've answered your own 
question about Rus. 

I guess, if you'd go into the scicnce of nicknames far enough, 
you'd find that the name you can pick which comes the 
farthest from fitting who you’re picking it for is the one that 
suits the best! There—how’s that for getting rid of an in- 
volved sentence? 

At any rate, if Rus really deserved to be dubbed Butter 
Fingers, then the moon is really made of green cheese, and 
the cow really did jump over it, and all that stuff. Because if 
there was one thing that Rus wasn’t, it was butter fingers. 

Rus was a lean, lanky, long-armed, awkward, thin-nosed 
fellow that you'd think, to look at, didn’t have an ounce of 
ambition or a pint of sense. The next minute you’d wake 
up to find the ounce a hundred pounds of condensed lightning 
and the pint a couple of gallons of hair-trigger thinking. 
That’s the kind of a surprise package Rus was. And, brother, 
look out! If Rus ever had occasion to lay hands on you, he 
didn’t let go until he got good and ready. Try your best and 
you couldn’t shake loose the grip he carried in those long, 
slender fish-hooks of his. “‘ Butter Fingers”? What a laugh! 
Rus was never known to have muffed anything in his life! 

It was Butter Fingers who climbed the greased pole and 
took down the Senior colors his Freshman year. It was 
Butter Fingers who untied the wet knots in the fellows 
clothes the time we Sophies got caught swimming in the 
Old Bend, thus saving us from a most embarrassing situation. 
It was Butter Fingers who hung by his digits from a window- 
sill on the fourth story of our dorm when she was burning 

down, hung there ten minutes till the firemen got a ladder 
under him, after he’d been cut off from the stairs. He saved 
seven roommates by that sure-grip of his, swinging them 
from a window where they were trapped, and sending them 
down the stairs ahead of him before the fire put the stairs 
out of commission. And who but Butter Fingers could 
have “human-fly-ed” it up the front of the old stone chapel, 
clear up into the belfry? Of course he did it on a dare, but 
those wonder fingers of his just pulled him up, catching hold 
of places that the ordinary person would tear their finger-nails 
on and cry thirteen bloody murders from the strain of hanging 
to crevices by the finger-tips. That was Butter Fingers! 

But, using the words of Al Jolson, “You ain’t heard 
nothin’ yet!” What 
I’ve just got through 
telling you was just 
practice exercises for 
the bird with the 
muscular mitts, the 
uncanny grip, the 
steam shovel hands 
and the never-break 
clutch. 

Say, I hope you're 
not getting this But 
ter Fingers wrong. 
He was long, lean, 
lanky, awkward, 
thin-nosed and all 
that,’ but he wasn’t 
built like a foundry. 
His hands weren't 
extra large, either 
excepting that the 
fingers were extra 
long. He only 
weighed a hundred 
and fifty-one pounds, 
which isn’t much 
when you're think- 
ing in terms of foot- 
ball and so much¥ 
for so tall. That’s 
where Butter Fingers 
had you fooled. You 
had to see him in 
action before you'd 
believe what Rus 
Lindley could do. 

Was he modest? 
He was so quiet and 
unassuming that you 
could hear his watch 
ticking in his vest 
pocket! Was he 
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athletic? Don’t be ridiculous! If he wasn’t athletic any 
where but in his fingers he’d have been athletic enough. As 
it was, he was the best end that ever played on a football 
eleven representing Burden High! 

What makes you think Butter Fingers was a freak? He 
wasn’t born strong-fingered. Naw. He had to develop it. 
What made him do it? Well, I don’t know as I could answer 
that exactly. I remember Butter Fingers saying once he'd 
gotten a kick out of chinning himself, ever since he was a 
baby. Sure! You don’t chin yourself with your chin— 
you chin yourself with your—anyhow it’s mostly done 
with your grip! You get a hold of a bar or something 
and pull your body up rigid! All right, then! Why didn’t 
you say you'd tried it? Ain’t so easy, is it? Especially after 
the tenth time! 


AN you imagine what sort of an end a guy with a powerful 

grip could make? Can you figure what would happen to 
a football if Butter Fingers ever laid his grapplers on it? 
And can you picture a runner trying to get away from a 
tackle by a bird like Rus? A fly might as well try to pull its 
feet off a sheet of sticky fly-paper as a runner to jerk loose from 
Butter Fingers once he’s got him. 

Would you like to hear how Butter Fingers won his undying 
fame? Have I got the time? No, but I'll take time. This 
story’s worth it! 

Just make yourself as comfortable as possible. You’d 
better sit on the edge of your chair, though, because that’s 
where you'll be before very long, anyway. And I'll start 
right in at the beginning so you won't miss any of the picture. 

First, you got to get a close-up of this fellow, Rus Lindley. 
He’s the kind they describe in the movies as ‘Oliver, who 
takes everything seriously—including football.’ Before any 
of the guys nicknamed him Butter Fingers, Rus was just an 
ordinary, awkward candidate for the team, but while he was 
picking up bumps in practice he was likewise putting on 
bumps of knowledge. Rus’s mind had a scientific slant, and 
he always had to figure why he was supposed to do a certain 
thing a certain way. Once he’d found out the reason he was 
satisfied. Professor Tweedy, our ‘math teacher, used to say 
that Rus was a “natural born thinker.’ But geometry and 
trigonometry weren’t the only subjects that Rus approached 
from all angles. He used his bean at all times and places. 

That’s why, when Rus went out for football, he felt called 
upon to exercise his gray matter It was perfectly obvious to 
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him, for instance, after a careful study of the rudiments of the 
game, that the weather might seriously alter one’s style of play. 

“Take the difference between a dry field and a wet field,” 
he says to me one afternoon. ‘I’m surprised the coach doesn't 
make us practice with a wet ball and the field soaked down. 
Che almanac indicates rain three Saturdays this fall, and the 
signs couldn't be .any worse for torrential precipitation on 
the Saturday we play Edgewood. What's that going to 
mean? Simply that the luckiest team vins! But if the 
coach used the little mechanism insid: his bean it might 
mean that the smartest team would win. What made Napoleon 
great was his dry-land operations. But, oh, boy, didn’t he 
get soaked at Waterloo! Of course that’s a rather far-fetched 
illustration. Just the same, you’ve got to know how to handle 
yourself under all conditions or you’re sunk beifore you start!” 

I agreed with Rus; not feeling equal to stacking my brain 
up against his; and besides he has a way of making things 
sound logical. Seeing as how the coach seemed to be over- 
looking a good bet, Rus decides that he’s going to get the 
training he should have anyway. So we meet one night 
after football practice in his back yard. 

“This is what i'd call a laboratory experiment,” explains 
Rus as he soaks down the back lawn with the garden hose. 
“The other boys would probably give us the merry ha ha 
if they saw what we're going to do, but if my theory’s right, 
we'll see the day when we can laugh up our own sleeves!” 

When the lawn’s nice and oozy and slippery from super- 
saturation, Rus turns the water on the football and gets it 
just as wet as though it had fallen in a lake. 

“All right, Mark,” he says to me, “T’ll hit the dirt first. 
This kind of practice isn’t exactly going to be pleasant, but 
it has a good chance of proving profitable. Now you stand 
over there and roll that football across the grass. I’m going 
to try to fall on it!” 


T’S easy enough for me to do what Rus directs. But it’s 

not so easy for Rus to do what he intends. We're dressed 

in our football togs, of course, right down to the cleated 

shoes. But even at that the grass is so sleek that the footing’s 

as treacherous as a polished ballroom floor. On his first 

try, Rus slips and falls flat before he gets to the ball, and 
the pigskin rolls to the fence. 

“There went the chance to save the game!” he points out 
as he gets to his feet. “‘Let’s try her again!” 

Honest, you never saw anybody thats such a glutton for 
punishment! Rus 
gets sopping wet and 
all grass-stained and 
dog - tired, but he 
keeps me throwing 
that football in all 
sorts of zig-zag 
bounces across the 
lawn, till it’s so dark 
that the street lights 
come on. And then 
he apologizes for not 
having traded off 
with me so’s I could 
have got some of the 
same experience. 

“T’m just as well 
satisfied,” I answers. 
“You don’t need to 
feel bad about that!’ 

“We'll do it again, 
every chance we 
get,” says Rus, not 
seeming to notice 
my lack of enthu- 
siasm. “‘I’m rotten! 
I missed at least 
half my dives. And 
as for scooping the 
ball up on the run, 
wasn’t I pitiful? But 
that’s what an end’s 
got to be able to do, 
and yours truly isn’t 
going to make a bad 
muff in a game if he 
can help it!” 

Being a friend of 
Rus’s, and practi- 
cally a prext-door 
neighbor as well as 
a team-mate, I can’t 
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really turn the serious-minded bird down. Besides, I have to 
admit to myself that it’s interesting to watch the vim that 
Rus puts into this secret practice. Some nights it’s mighty 
chilly and, with the grass wet down, it’s enough to make 
your spinal column wriggle, but Rus never seems to mind. 

“The most annoying part of this thing for me,” says Rus, 
“is Mom’s objection to my draping these wet togs over her 
radiators. She claims the house smells like a Chinese laundry 
every night. I tell her she must be a good sport and put up 
with it for the good of the team!” 

Say, you’d be surprised, after a couple of weeks, to see how 
Rus improves! It gets to be marvelous the way he can tear 
across the lawn, reach down with those long fingers, scoop 
that slippery pigskin up and keep right on going toward what 
he imagines is the enemy’s goal! 

“Preparedness!” he’d smile at me; “that’s one of the 
greatest words in the English language! I want to be ready 
when the fumble comes!” 

Sometimes Rus would hit the lawn like an India rubber 
ball and almost seem to wrap his lean, lanky frame around 
the pigskin, bouncing up on his feet on the roll and untangling 
his legs from the knot to be streaking away almost before 
you could tell what was happening. Once he put so much 
steam behind it that he couldn’t stop in time and plowed 
into the back fence, busting two boards loose and bruising his 
shoulder. 

“Zowie! I ran into some real opposition that time!” he 
grinned. 

It isn’t long before all this extra practicing that Rus is 
doing begins to show up on the football field. In scrimmage 
he gets the reputation of being “‘sure-fingered,” because he 
drags down passes, recovers fumbles, and handles the ball 
so smoothly that it seems like he can’t miss getting hold of 
it no matter how wild it goes. In comparison the rest of us 
look pretty sick, all excepting me—and I’m a little better 
than average because of my experience with Rus. Several 
times, while I’m playing my position at left half, there’s a 
poor pass back from center and I have to drop on the ball. 
Believe me, I’m mighty thankful 
then for the special training I’ve 
picked up! 

“This game of football is just 
a matter of following the ball,” 
Rus airs to me one night. “I 
don’t care what these wise birds 
say. There’s breaks in every 
game that, if we could take ad- 
vantage of ’em, would do more 
than all’the fancy plays ever in- 
vented. Look at last week when 
we played Madison. We have ’em 
down on their own ten-yard line 
and we break through and block 
the punt and two of our fellows dive for it. .Do they get the 
ball? Yes, they do not! A Madison back, who knows his 
onions, shoots in—picks the ball up off his shoe-tops after 
it’s bounced out of our fellows’ arms—and runs forty yards 
before he’s stopped. That’s what I call converting good 
fortune out of disaster! Either one of our boys ought to have 
downed the ball on Madison’s eight-yard line, but both of 
“em muffed it. Ona dry field, too! Inexcusable!” 

“But you must realize, Rus,” I argues, “that your attitude 
on this matter is very exceptional. You can’t expect all foot- 
ball players to pay the attention you’ve been paying to 
developing themselves to a fine point on picking up loose 
balls!” 

“Razzberries!”” retorts Rus. ‘Then they’re not worthy 
of the name of football players!”’ 


AX? there the argument rests. But the season doesn’t 

get much older when Rus’s mania begins to break out in a 
new channel. He’s so anxious to see all the boys proficient in 
the gentle art of falling on the ball that he takes to ragging 
them every time they-miss out. 

“Butter fingers!” he yells, and gets a glare in return for 
his trouble. 

“Butter fingers, yourself!” cries the guy who’s just looked 
foolish. 

And the first thing you know the name that Rus has 
branded his team-mates with comes back on him like a 
boomerang. So, the only fellow who doesn’t deserve the 
title of ‘Butter Fingers” is the one who gets it! 

“That’s all right,” Rus says to me. “Let ’em call me 
Butter Fingers. I’ll make ’em eat that word twenty times a 
day. And they’ll be trying extra hard to keep from being 
Butter Fingers. You see!” 

Which makes it sound as if Rus has decided to act the 
martyr to some adopted cause! . 

Now right here’s where a complication enters my story 
in the shape of Mr. Maxwell Tincup, dignified member of the 
school board, and a political power in the town. Among 
other things, Mr. Tincup is bitterly opposed to football as a 
sport that’s “absolutely barbarous.” Football, in Mr. 
Tincup’s exalted opinion, is a machine which manufactures a 
lot of good-for-nothing rowdies. He’s made the air blue at 
many board meetings, voicing his protest against continuance 
of the sport as an athletic activity at Burden High, but he’s 
never quite been able to get a majority vote against it. Just 
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the same his attitude has 
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stirred up considerable feel- > 

ing and hasn’t exactly made 

him popular with the boys. i aaeene 
“What Tincup needs is a 

dose of second childhood,” { 


Butter Fingers says one 
day. “He evidently didn’t 
have any the first time!” 


R. TINCUP’S home is 
right on our way to 
school, a big old-fashioned 
house that stands on a corner 
of the street, surrounded by a 
high picket fence. We often 
see the anti-footballist’s three- 
year-old son hanging to the 
fence and peeking out as 
though he’d like to investi- 
gate the outer world. 

“Look at the poor kid,” 
points out Butter Fingers as 
we’re passing one afternoon. 
“They keep him as spic and 
span as a children’s advertise- 
meni. Maxwell Tincup 
Junior’s sure going to be a 
chip off the old block, if the 
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old block has anything to say about it! Ill bet some day he 
takes the tiddly-winks championship of South America!” 

‘Are you sure Mr. Tincup won’t consider that too strenu- 
ous for him,” I asks, innocent like. ° 

Butter Fingers grins and shrugs his shoulders. 

It’s not until the Monday before the big game of the year 
with Edgewood, that the something happens which changes 
the complexion of the whole situation, and brings Mr. Tincup’s 
objection to football to a boil’s head. 

Butter Fingers and me are coming back from the athletic 
field after an extra hard workout. I have a football, and 
we’re tossing it back and forth as we’re trotting down the 
sidewalk, me about fifty feet ahead of Butter Fingers so we 
can have plenty of distance to pass. As we cut across the 
corner toward Tincup’s house, I spot him out in the yard, 
washing his front porch off with the stream from the garden 
hose. 

“Hello!’ says I to myself. ‘Mr. Tincup’s getting in- 
dustrious in his old age!” 

Just then Butter Fingers lets loose an extra long throw. 
I can see at a glance that the ball’s going to be over my head 
unless I can take it on the jump. Nope! I miss it by three 
feet, banging up against Mr. Tincup’s front fence trying to 
pull it down. 

“Look out!” I yells when I see what’s going to happen. 

If Butter Fingers had taken aim he couldn’t have made 
a squarer hit. The pigskin spirals over the fence and plunks 
Mr. Maxwell Tincup smack on the side of the head. The 
blow’s so unexpected it knocks the nozzle of the hose out of 
his hands and before anybody can say, “Ask me another!” 
the hose squirms around like a snake and soaks him from head 
to foot. Mr. Tincup begins yelling like he’s in the middle 
of the ocean, going down for the last time. It takes him a 
couple of seconds to get on to what’s hit him, but the minute 
he sees the football lying on the lawn, he lets out a bellow 
of rage and turns to us, shaking his fist. 

“All right, young gentlemen!” he snorts. ‘“That’s the 
end of your ball and it’s the end of you, for that matter!” 

It may be the end of us, but it’s not the end of our ball so far 
as Butter Fingers is concerned. He’s over the fence in a 
jiffy, and streaking for the pigskin as though he’s on a foot- 
ball field. Mr. Tincup doesn’t expect any opposition on 
picking up what Butter Fingers regards as a free ball. He’s 
too dripping wet and ripping mad to expect anything. As 
he stoops down to pick up the ball which is also wet, it slips 







































Butter Fingers scoops up an Edgewoud 
fumble and runs practically the length 
of the field for a touchdown 


out of his fingers. To make matters worse he kicks it acci- 
dently with his foot and it rolls along in front of him. It’s 
right then that Butter Fingers arrives. He takes a running 
dive across the wet lawn, skids right under Mr. Tincup’s 
nose, curls himself around the pigskin, bounces up on his 
feet and keeps on going till he comes to the fence, which he 
hurdles! 

Mr. Tincup stares at the human cyclone, his mouth so 
wide open that you can see all the gold in his teeth. 

“Come back here; sir!” he shouts, waving his arms. 

“T’m sorry!” calls Butter Fingers. ‘We didn’t mean to 
do what we did, but this is our ball and we got a right to it!” 

“You’ve got no right to be playing football!” raves Mr. 
Tincup, beginning to shiver now as the air’s kind of cold. 
““And I’m going to see that you don’t play football hereafter!” 

“Gee!” I says to Butter Fingers, when we’ve beat it. “TI 
don’t know as that was such a bright stunt—your rescuing 
that pigskin. We might better have let old Tincup have it. 
Now he’s going to raise a rumpus for sure! He'll probably 
go to the board!”’ 

Butter Fingers gives me the laugh. 

‘Make your pulse behave!” he says. “Tverybody knows 
Mr. Tincup’s a great guy to holler. He won’t get any further 
than his echo. Say—I don’t hear you mentioning anything 
about that pick-up I made. Speak up, brother! Can’t you 
recognize a masterpiece.” 

“Your masterpiece,” I answers, “wasn’t the pick-up. It 
was hitting Mr. Tincup in the bean!” 

“Just the same,” argues Butter Fingers. “If the old 
boy’d only had some football experience, I’d never have 
gotten away with the ball. That only goes to show the 
value of !” 

“Oh, dry up!” I orders. ‘‘You’re getting unbalanced on 
that subject!” 





T ISN’T until the next morning that we get the glad tid- 

ings of bad news. Ain’t it the truth that everyone’s glad 

to be the first to tell you something sad? And what do you 
suppose has happened? 

That peeved Mr. Tincup has stirred up a special meeting 
of the school board and has gone and gotten us suspended 
from the team! He’s raised a terrific rumpus about football 
in general and has tried to get the big game of the year with 
Edgewood cancelled, but he can’t get away with that. He's 

(Concluded on page 42) 
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They found him 
held by the sturdy 
arms of O’ Keefe 


PART II 


UNSET on the fourth day found them almost half-way 
on their journey, according to Silent Billy Dixon, who 
acted as guide. It was a wonderful trip for Jerry, and 
Pete, too, seemed to enjoy it, no longer separated 

from his master. Both of them had been accepted so readily 
that Jerry marveled at his old fears, though he realized that 
things might easily have turned out differently. 

But all these men were in high good humor, on the adventure 
trail to fortune, living the life they loved best. There was a 
definite seriousness about them. They jested and they in- 
variably relaxed after the evening meal, listening to song or 
fiddle and getting Jerry to perform his hoedown, but they did 
not play jokes on one another, there was no horse-play. Their 
talk, to Jerry, was a series of sagas; of the stands of buffalo, the 
raids of Indians, wagon trains looted and burned, of scalps 
lifted, of rescues, of Indian customs, the ways of the wilder- 
ness and the creatures that dwelled there, thrilling episodes 
spoken of in almost matter of fact, as shipbuilders might get 
together and discuss their trade, with a certain thrill for 
launchings and special occasions. 

Whenever Silent Billy Dixon spoke he showed clearly in his 
few words the risks that they were taking, both of interference 


: by the cavalry patrol who might drive them back of the 


(Arkansas, and the Indians, who would undoubtedly do their 
grim best to keep them there if any friction arose. Some of 
the men seemed to think that the Indians might be persuaded 
to keep the peace for the sake of trading at the store, but Billy 
Dixon shook his head at that and Keeler corroborated the 
unspoken negative. 

“Time’s gone by fer thet. Buff’ler gittin’ too all-fired sca’ce. 
This is the last stand thet ermounts to ennything an’ they 
know it better we do. When the buff’ler air all gone, they’re 
goin’ to be hard set fer meat rations. Plenty winters, as ’tis, 
they've gone hungry, so derned hungry thet the hostile tribes 
hev’ all j’ined in an’ agreed to hunt peaceful wherever the game 
was found, an’ share up. 

**Mebbe the gov’nmint ’Il issue ’em all beef rations but you 
can’t tell them thet. They ain’t hankerin’ none to be herded 
on reservations an’ they ain’t bankin’ strong on gov’nmint 
promises. They ruther fight, an’ I dunno as I blame ’em, in a 
way.” 

The others stared at the last sentence. It might breathe 
Old Man Keeler’s philosophy, but it did not fall in with his 
actions as a buffalo hunter. He might feel sorry for the Indian 
but nevertheless the Indian had to go. They were fulfilling 
their destiny, these hide-hunters, though they thought little 
enough of that. They were frankly out for the hides and the 
money and would not have hesitated to say so. It is quite 
probable that they considered the tremendous risks they ran 
cffset any crititism. They have been called ruthless butchers 
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but none have denied their skill and 
bravery. Unconsciously, or not, they 
were playing their part in the progress of 
civilization. 

The buffalo had to go before the range 
cattle could come. Then the cowboys and 
then the farmers, swiftly following the lay- 
ing of the rails, the ranches, the settlements, 
the towns, the schools,churches, in the course 
of civilization. The telegraph, the telephone, 
and then the wireless, bringing the news of 
all the world where now the wind whispered 
in the tall grasses and Quanah Parker—as 
yet unmindful of the advance of the little 
band of hunters and traders—harangued 
his warriors, whose grandchildren were yet 
to fight, side by side with the grandsons of 
these very men in the Great War, to vote 
as full and free American citizens. That 
part of the scroll of Destiny was as yct 
unrolled and lay in the lap of fate. 

To-day Quanah planned an uprising that, 
if it did not exterminate the whites, would at least halt their 
progress, teach them that this was the Indian land and that 
they must keep east of the Big River. The spark was in the 
tow, creeping ever towards explosion. A sudden flareup might 
occur any moment. 

The hunters, Jerry gathered, would take their outfits, con- 
sisting of one or more hunters, two skinners to each hunter, 
and a cook, 'drive out into the Staked Plains, seek the “stands” 
of buffalo, make their own lonely camps, far apart very often, 
practically defenseless if attacked in any force. Yet they 
took it all as a matter of course. Not one of them but had 
exchanged bullets for arrows, or other bullets, from Indian- 
owned rifles; none was unscarred by combat, the story of each 
was a ]jttle Odyssey and, what it missed in the telling from the 
skill of the speaker, was offset by Jerry’s enthusiasm, by the 
setting of the fire that lit up their bronzed faces in the circle 
of the updrawn wagons, the sense of the wide prairie all about 
them. 

He was drawn to certain ones among them. Silent Billy 
Dixon, Bat Masterson, Old Man Keeler, bald-headed Olds, 
who had “reckoned he c’ud take keer” of his wife; Leonard, 
O'Keefe, the blacksmith, were all more than merely friendly 
tohim. Mrs. Olds was the kindest of all and she saw to it that 
Pete always had a plentiful meal. 


AT MASTERSON had an extra horse with his outfit and 

offered it to Jerry on the fifth day. It was a roan that was 
inclined to good behavior though not always a model ef ecuine 
deportment and Jerry was a bit uncertain of his horsemansh‘p. 
It was not very often he had had a chance to sit in the saddle 
and he trusted that his pride would not go before a fall, as he 
loped along, with Pete beside him, red tongue out, eyes rolling 
upward, in affection and admiration. 

It was Billy Dixon who gave him a hint as to the best length 
for his stirrups and a little advice as to not letting the roan 
get his head down out of control of the curb. 

“You want to allus hev’ yore knees sorter tight an’ ready to 
git tighter in a hurry,” said the scout. “I got throwed one 
day becos I was settin’ keerless an’ a bee boomed inter my 
hawss’s flank. I sure shot the prairie thet day. Want to 
ride on ahead erways?” 

This meant with- the scout himself, advance guard, looking 
for sign. It was high privilege and Jerry-thrilled as the scout 
set his mount to a quicker lope and Pete followed them, streak- 
ing through the prairie growth in sheer delight. 

It was still all plains and bottom land, there was no sign of 
distant lifting mountain crests; only a sea of grass and flowers, 
no longer gray and barren alkali flats and salt grass but ver- 
dant rolls of billowing land where flowers flamed and nodded 
in the wind. Now and then the green would be entirely hidden 
beneath the orange blossoms of the copa d’oro—the golden cups 
of escholtzia, or blossoming yuccas would diffuse their exquisite 
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scent on the breeze, while birds flew and sang and sometimes 
Billy Dixon pointed out a herd of antelope, standing at 
gaze, then wheeling and vanishing at racing speed. 


HE air was wonderfully invigorating; it filled Jerry’s lungs 

and furnished him with something he had never known 
before, not mere excitement but vigor and a desire, twinned 
with resolve, to do his best, to win his spurs. 

Dixon with few words, drew him out. 

“‘Hide huntin’ pays,” he said. “Time you’re full growed, 
kid, thar’ won’t be no more bufi’ler. Erbout bein’ a skinner, 
thet’s hard work, son, even when you’ve got the knack of it. 
We'll hev to see how you kin shoot. Ther’s some as is born 
good shots. Comes natural to ’em, after they git the hang of a 
rifle. A Sharp’s fifty is risht heavy, bub.” 

“‘But you rest it in a crotch,” said Jerry, airing the knowl- 
edge gained at the campfires. 

“Why, so you do, son, when you're afta buff’ler, but even 
then they’s more to it. A Sharp’s has got the kick of a mule 
an’ you can’t miss. You see, you pick out the leaders an’ 
down ’em. Thet keeps the rest millin’ an’ so you keep on 
shootin’. So long ’s you hit plumb center an’ kill ’em, right 
back of the shoulder an’ under the hump, you’re all right, yore 
skinners air goin’ to be busy boys. But the first you bring 
down an’ don’t kill outright, the rest ‘Il stampede an’ yore 
stand is gone.” 

“Well,” said Jerry, “I ain’t got either knife or gun, so I 
guess I'll start in washin’ dishes fer Mrs. Olds.” 

His plaint was almost unconscious. The scout looked at 
him with a twinkle in his dark blue eyes that could see distant 
things plainly that Jerry, so far, could barely vision. 

“You'll come erlong, fast ernough,” he said. ‘Boy turns 
inter a man overnight sometimes in these latitoods.” He 
reined in his horse and made a visor out of one lean brown hand, 
staring south. Jerry stared too but could see nothing at all. 
Then Billy Dixon pointed without saying anything and Jerry, 
straining his young sight, made out, or thought he made out, a 
dull patch of drifting bronze vapor rising far away. 

‘“Injuns?” he asked, his blood tingling. 

“T dunno,” said Billy Dixon frankly. ‘They don’t use 
signal smokes overmuch out of the hills. I didn’t see enny 
puffs, but it’s gone now. Might hev bin from their wickiups it 
there’s a big village but their fires don’t give out smoke as a 
rule... Might be some white man’s camp. We're likely find 
out, sooner.or later. 

““You'sh’ud git Masterson to teach you how to shoot, ’speci 
ally a pistol,” Dixon went on. “He will, if you ask him. Show 
you how to file yore trigger an’ fan the hammer. With a rifle 
it’s the slow sure squeeze thet counts.” 

“I bet he ain’t enny better ’n you,” said Jerry. Billy Dixon 
smiled, his white teeth flashing in his darkly tanned face. 

““Son, I’ve seen some mighty good shots. Plenty of ’em 
better’n me. Kit Carson I hardly believe ever missed a shot. 
I’ve missed plenty. But I’ve yet to see the beat of Masterson 
with a six-gun fer speed an’ accuracy. He kin flip his gun out 
of the holster quic!:er’n you kin wink, hammer back an’ fallin’ 
as it comes out an’ then fan it so the shots stream out—an’ 
stream straight. Beaver Bill is a wonder with a pea rifle. 
Give him a target an’ he’ll win the prize nine times out of ten. 
But I w’udnt be over an’ erbove eager to shoot agen Master- 

son’s pistol, fer fun, stakes or scelps.” 

Through the coming years Jerry was destined to remem- 
ber Billy Dixon’s eulogy of the man who was to become 
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famous as a law officer, his shooting only rivaled by that of 
Wild Bill Hickok. 

‘“‘He’ll show you if you ask him,” said the scout. ‘‘He’s 
good-natured as a baskin’ lizard, is Masterson, ’cept when he’s 
riled. Then he’s cold pizen.” 

“T w’ud if I had a gun,” said Jerry wistfully. 

‘“‘Thet’s so, you ought to hev’ a gun, so’s you c’ud git used 
to it. We'll hev’ to see erbout thet.” 


ERRY was helping Mrs. Olds that evening when Billy 
Dixon sauntered over. He had a Colt’s revolver in a 
worn holster. 

‘Put thet on yore belt, son,” he said. ‘Git used to flippin’ 
it. You kin do a heap of practise without wastin’ ca’tridges.”’ 

Jerry felt his eyes bulging. He could hardly believe them. 
“You mean this is fer me?” he asked. 

“Sure. A man’s got to tote a gun.” 

““\'man!’’ Jerry swelled with pride. There was nothing 
he would not do for Billy Dixon and he tried to tell him so. 

“You're puttin’ notions in his head too soon,” said Mrs. 
Olds. 

‘“‘Marm,:those sort of notions never hurt man or boy, out 
West. When I was a kid they teethed ’em on gun muzzles. 
I’ve heard you warnt enny slouch with a gun yorese’f, marm. 
Yore old man was tellin’ us how you saved his scelp one time, 
before his scelp lock wore off.” 

Mrs. Olds flushed. 

““Thet’s different,’’ she said. ‘It was kill or be killed.” 

“‘ An’, when.the time come, you knew how to shoot. This 
trip ain’t enny picnic, marm,” the scout ended gravely. 

“Kiowa” Carey saw Jerry later, drawing his new possession, 
sighting it unloaded at Pete. He sneered, passing close to the 
dog. Pete snarled at him. 

‘T’ll put a bullet in his ornery carcass if he don’t quit thet,” 
said Carey. ‘If he ever snaps at me I'll skin him alive.” 

Jerry believed him. Carey was a tough specimen, usually 
half-way drunk. It was said he was the best skinner in 
camp but he was far from popular though Old Man Keeler 
had signed him on. He resolved to keep Pete out of his 
way. Pete obeyed Jerry implicitly and Jerry was always 
training him. 

They discussed the smoke sign, decided it was from a white 
man’s fire and wondered who was ahead of them, agreeing that 
whoever it might be was traveling toward them, a trader, or 
traders, bound in from Taos or Santa Fé. 

It was well on toward dawn when Pete aroused the camp 
with furious barking. He slipped away from Jerry’s blankets 
and rushed beneath a wagoh-bed while men rose and grasped 
their weapons. The light was gray and nothing was visible 
save the furious Pete, mouthing resentment, leaping high into 
the air, then sidewise. 

Carey cursed him for a worthless cur, barking at a sneaking 
coyote doing them out of sleep. 

‘“‘There’s been plenty of coyotes, nights,” said Jerry, eager 
in defense. ‘‘He’s 
never barked at ’em 
before.” 

“Didn’t this 
time,” said Billy 
Dixon. He stooped 

and retrieved one 
slender shaft from 
the ground where 
Pete had dodged its 
flight, plucked an- 
other from the wide 
rim of a wheel. He 
examined the feath- 
ering carefully and 
handed it on to 
Keeler. 

““Comanche,” he 
said. ‘“‘Lone scout, 
probably. Might 
hev’ bin more of 
‘em. The dog knew 
what he was erbout. 
\fter this we'll keep 
a lookout nights.”’ 

Pete was vindi 
cated, honored, 
praised. That morn- 
ing they flung out 
several horsemen 
who rode ahead and 
to each side, making 
the crest of the rises, 
watchful. But there 
was no attack. Their 
faces were grave. It 
looked as if their 
approach would be 
announced but they 
were not yet on the 
treaty territory. 
They might be con- 
sidered a train taking 
a northerly route 
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toward Taos, which lay on a headwater fork of the Cimar- 
ron. : 

In mid-afternoon a man named Ogg, riding out to the left, 
well ahead, halted his horse on a rise and flung up his hand. 
Dixon galloped over toward him. Jerry followed on the roan, 
half fearful of being sent back. They were approaching a line 
of timber that marked the stream where they were to camp 
that night. Jerry saw the gleam of the water.as he topped 
a mound. He saw the white tilt of a wagon in mid-stream, 
horses that seemed to be struggling, two figures, one on the 
wagon seat, the other far out on the pole, encouraging them. 
Then he drew up beside Dixon, who barely glanced at him 
without comment, and Ogg. 

“They’re in trubble,” said Ogg. ‘Looks like they was 
bogged down.” 

“Quicksand,” said Billy Dixon. ‘Picked a bad crossin’. 
Lots of it in these cricks.”’ He signaled back to the train with 
his hat and then rode on fast with Ogg, Jerry trailing, excited 
at the prospect of meeting fellow voyagers on this prairie sea, 
sympathetic of their trouble. 


OLED by what had seemed an easy ford, the horses had 

floundered into soft sand, hauling the wagon into the 
treacherous stuff before they got held themselves. The water 
was almost up to the wagon box, the wheel horses were sunk 
to their bellies, their eyes bulging in terror, making frantic 
efforts to extricate themselves while the man on the box 
coaxed them, lashed them, swore at them. At the end of the 
pole was a slim figure in blue jeans that Jerry thought was a 
boy until he saw the length of yellow hair that hung in a big 
braid to the slender waist. It was a girl, and a young one. 
She was testing the sand with a gee-pole that sank deep at 
every lunge, balancing herself, anxious but competent. 

Billy Dixon spurred his horse to the river bank, Ogg close 
behind him, Jerry trailing. Half a dozen horsemen were 
coming over from the wagon-train. Billy Dixon and Ogg 
started to uncoil the ropes that hung at their saddle horns, 
lariats of horsehide, swinging them in loops. 

“Wheelers air gone,” said Ogg inalowtone. “Wagon too, 
I reckon. Man’s rattled but the gal’s sure plucky. Lucky if 
they git out the swings. I'll take the nigh leader, Billy.”’ 

It was gaod to see the two men, assured, mastering the 
situation, acting withdut conference. Both had changed their 
running loops to fixed ones. 

“Git a knife an’ cut yore leaders loose,” called Billy Dixon 
to the girl. ‘‘We’ll toss you the ropes an’ haul ’em out. Sabe?”’ 

‘All right,”’ she said in a clear voice. ‘‘Dad, give me yore 
knife.” She ran back lightly along the pole and returned. 
The ropes were thrown and she fastened them deftly about 
their necks, making knots that would not slip. The other 
horsemen had come up. Two of them rode gingerly into the 
stream, testing its bottom, retreating quickly. The man in the 
wagon was protesting against abandoning it. 

‘**Got all I own in it,” he called. 
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“We'll try an’ haul it out,’”’ Billy Dixon shouted back and 
turned in his saddle to give directions to the others where to 
find a better crossing. ‘‘Hev’ to try an’ git it out backwards,”’ 
he said. 

Ogg again voiced his admiration of the girl before he turned 
his horse and, with the scout, started to help the struggling 
leaders to come through. Twice they got stuck fast but the 
worst of the quick was where the wheelers were pitifully 
neighing, feeling themselves doomed as the heavy wagon sank 
with them, slowly but surely. 

At last the leaders found footing while the swing horses in 
turn were roped. 

“Ketch hold of the hames of the nigh hawss,”’ Billy called 
to the girl. ‘Stretch out an’ keep yore feet off the. bottom. 
We'll give you another rope if you need it.”’ 

The man had disappeared inside the wagon, going to the 
rear to greet the men who had crossed, to attach ropes to his 
wagon irons. To Jerry’s eyes the wagon seemed doomed with 
the wheelers. The leaders now stood trembling on the nigh 
bank, the swings were striving for the crossing, with the girl 
afloat, clinging to the hames of one of them, her body stretched 
out, half swimming. As her horse found footing she stood up 
and Jerry, out of his saddle, waded in a little way to give her a 
hand. . She took it with firm fingers and a strong grip. 

“Thank you,” she said gravely. “‘I reckon you all come jest 
in time. Dad mistook the crossing.” 

Her eyes were bluer than Billy Dixon’s, her skin tanned 
almost as dark as Jerry’s. Later on he decided she was pretty 
but now he stood lost in admiration at her pluck and coolness. 
She turned to Dixon. 

‘“*Dad’s in the wagon,” she said. ‘‘ He’s bound to try an’ save 
it. We’ve had hard luck at Taos an’ all we own is in thar. 
My mother died a month ago with fever,” she went on, her 
lip trembling a little. ‘‘Dad decided he’d go to Dodge City.” 

Dixon nodded. 

“They'll haul yore dad out from the other side,” he said 
““Mebbe we kin git some of yore stuff ashore. We'll try. But 
I’m afraid our teams won’t git up in time to save the wagon— 
or the wheelers.”’ His voice was sympathetic. The wagon had 
tilted forward. The two wheel horses were in to their backs, 
their necks stretched out, nostrils wide. One of them screamed. 

“Do they hev’ to drown?” cried the girl. ‘Poor Joe an’ 
Jinny!” 

“You better cross where our men went,” said Dixon. 
‘Jerry, let her hev’ yore hawss.”” The girl looked at him and 
mounted. The train was still quite a distance off. A man had 
galloped back to it for team horses but it was clear they would 
be too late. The wagon lurched to one side, settled. The 
sand had it in a relentless grip. It sank visibly, inch by inch. 
Dixon took his rifle from its saddle scabbard and fired. the 
roar of the heavy gun sounding among the trees, smoke drift- 
ing as he swiftly reloaded and fired again. The doomed 
wheelers sank, shot through the heads, saved a choking death. 
Streaks of red showed on the muddy water, drifted down- 
stream, blending 
with it. 








ISMOUNTED, 

Jerry was un- 
able to cross for the 
time. Pete stood by 
him whimpering a 
little in excitement. 
The train came up, 
began to ford the 
stream. Jerry saw 
some goods flung 
ashore, some hauled 
through the water. 
Then the lank figure 
of the girl’s father 
scrambling up the 
low, slanting bank 
that had tempted 
him. The wagon 
bed was under water, 
the tilt beginning to 
disappear. 

“Them sands is 
mighty deep,” said a 
man beside him. 
“Cricks hereabouts 
air plumb unreliable. 
But you kin’ allus 
fnd a buffaler 
crossin’ if you look 
ferit. Them critters 
don’t git bogged. 
Tough luck.” 

“Tt’s tough but 
he’s got hisse’f to 
blame,” —answere:1 
another. ‘Took a 
mighty big risk 
comin’ through 
erlone. Reckon thar 
(Continued on page 





Their talk was a series of sagas, the raids of Indians, wagon trains looted and burned 57) 
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Cut and Trie 


HOOT! 
From his position between 
the two projectors, Mac 
Hayes, chief operator for the 
New State Theater, quickly threw the 
motor-starting switch on the machine 
at his right hand. Waiting just long 
enough for the projector to accelerate 
to the proper speed, he suddenly cut 
the light from the exhausted machine 
and opened the shut- 
ter on the freshly 
loaded one. 

Fine! He’d 
changed from one 
projector to the other 
and not the slightest 
interruption in the 
flow of the scenes of 
the screen. 

HapCurran, Mac’s 
assistant operator, 
screwed up one eye 
and nodded his head 
emphatically. 

“T guess Shutts 
can’t kick when we 
make a change-over 
like that one,” he 
said. 

“You sure do seem 
to have it in for 
brother Shutts.”’ i 
Mac’s face wore an 
amused smile as he 
prepared the machine 
he had just stopped 
for another load of 
film—to be run as soon as machine number two was exhausted. 

“‘Well—you’re a funny guy!” snorted Hap, closing the 
rewinder switch. ‘‘You’re the one that ought to be sore; 
him tryin’ his best to get you fired for ruining two thousand 
feet of film that you didn’t ruin at all. If it hadn’t been for 
our own house manager, you'd have been looking for a new 
job long ago. You owe Spencer for your job—and you owe 
that circuit manager a good kick.”’ 

Mac laughed good-naturedly, although he did feel rather 
bitter against Shutts, who was the manager of all the houses 
in the State owned or operated by the Chandler .\musement 
Company. 

“T’m not lying awake all night long because I don’t happen 
to hit it off with Shutts; he'll forget it after a bit. Anyway, 
I think you’re only hungry, so toddle across the street and 
bark with the hot dogs for a while.” 

Hap glanced at the electric clock on the switchboard. 

‘Guess it is about that time. Hello!” 

The last word was said into an interphone transmitter in 
- response to a ringing of the bell. 

“Oh, he is mad? Thought he would be. Thanks.” 

He hung up the receiver and turned to Mac. 

“Say, Mac. Watch your stuff—Schutts is down-stairs. 
The doorman says he just drove in from the city, and he’s 
peeved about something, as usual. I'll hike over now and 
get a bite to eat. Oh, say,’’ he added as he opened the steel 
door, “better take a look at the screen-ads stuff. It sounded 
like a weak patch went through on the last run. S’long.” 

So Shutts was in town. The news was disquieting to Mac. 
For some reason the circuit manager seemed to consider Mac 
a liability to the organization, although Spencer, the house 
manager, held just the opposite view. Yes, Spencer was 
white, all right. But Mac knew that Shutts would be eyeing 
the screen for any projection defects, and he wouldn’t hesitate 
to mention them to Spencer if he saw any. And Mac didn’t 
intend that the big boss should see any. But then—Mack 
smiled grimly as he recalled something about accidents, and 
the families in which they went to happen. 

The next reel was the news events. He took it from the 
steel container and inspected its title. Correct. Next he 
placed the reel on a spindle in the upper film magazine of 
number one projector, careful to see that the steel door was 
tightly latched after the strip of film had been fed through the 
air-tight slot at the bottom of the case. That door had to be 
tight. Mac could not take any chance of an accidental fire 
in the booth communicating with a full reel in the storage 
magazine. The film had enough cellulose nitrate in it to 
make a mess of the best booth built, if it all got going at 
once. 
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The magazines were built of special steel. They'd take 
a lot of punishment all right. 
“Ouch!” 


AC shook his fingers gingerly, as if to cool them off. 
Those plates directly in the path of the arc-light beam 
were hot. The big condensing lens acted like a sun glass as 
they focused the rays of the lamp down on one little spot of 
the mechanism, where the light shone through the film and 
thence to the screen. As long as the film was in motion while 
the lamp was shining on the spot, everything was fine. But if 
it stopped for even a few seconds, Puff! Bang!! And the 
operator had to contend with a dreaded film fire. 

Mac waited a few moments for the plates to cool. Then he 
threaded the film through the rest of the mechanism and 
finally down into the lower magazine, where the film rolled up 
on an empty reel as it passed through the machine. He 
checked the job; tested the loops, felt with practiced finger 
along the idlers and the guides, reviewed the alignment; it all 
seemed ready to go. 

With the machine ready, he turned his attention to the 
powerful arc-lamp. A slight adjustment to one of the carbons 
would do the trick. But as he reached in, the pliers slipped 
from his fingers and rattled to the floor. He raged to 
himself. 

“Here, Mac Hayes. What in thunder’s the matter with 
you? First you burn yourself on plates you know are hot, 
and then wonder why a pair of pliers fall when you let go of 
them. What if Shutts is in town; he can’t bite you. Comeon, 
buck up. You're as nervous as a cat in a dog house.” 

Well, maybe it was nervousness and maybe it was just plain 
bad luck that made Mag forget all about Hap’s parting advice 
about checking over the screen ads of coming attractions, two 
of which were spliced onto the end of the news reel. Anyway 
he forgot—forgot until with a sharp snap and ripping chatter, 
the faulty splice struck the guides, lost alignment, buckled 
and parted. 

A long strip of film slid from beneath the projector casing 
and curled in an ever-widening loop toward the light beam, 
now shooting through uninterrupted to the screen, white and 
glaring. 

Mac tried to yell, but the sound stuck in his throat, Sav- 
agely he snapped the light douser shut, just as the loop of film 
entered the beam; entered it, seemed to suddenly stiffen, 
shrunk into little white bubbles that hissed—smoked—and— 
didn’t burst into sudden flame. 

A cold, tight feeling pulled at Mac’s ribs; his hair tingled 
from the back of his neck to his forehead. Oh, it was close 
all right—too close. With trembling hands he rethreaded the 
machine and vaguely wondered if Shutts had seen the stop. 
Maybe he would come up to the booth. 

Even as he got the picture back on the screen, the door 
buzzer sang out sharply. 


‘Do you mean to tell me that you're running that picture when half of it’s burned out?” 
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Mac’s voice sound- 
ed weary and re- 
signed. ‘‘There he 
comes,” he said 
aloud. 

Nor was he wrone. 
Standing in the door- 
way, Spencet was 
surveying the booth 
as if he couldn’t quite 
make up his mind 
what to-say. Over 
his shoulder peered 
the face of the 
circuit manager. 
Mac read his doom 
in that face, for 
Shutts’ face was hard 
not angry, nor yet 
bitter, just plain 
hard. The two men 
came into the booth. 
“Well! What is it, 
Hayes?” 

Spencer was plainly ir 
ritated. Mac might have 
at least had a stop when 
Shutts wasn’t around, if he 
had to have one at all. 

“Sorry, sir,” said Mac 
quietly. ‘‘We hit a bad 
splice in the screen ads. I 
had to stop to avoid a fire.” 

Shutts blinked rapidly. 

‘It seems to me that an operator who has caused as much 
trouble as you have would at least take the trouble to see 
that his print was in condition to run through the machines,” 
the circuit manager’s face was no harder than his voice. “TI 
believe this company furnishes you with prints that won’t 
disgrace the house if given even ordinary attention by the 
operator. That’s right and you know it as well as I do.” 

A white-hot fury surged up within Mac and pounded like a 
little hammer on his brain. All the bitterness he had ever felt 
toward Shutts was concentrated in one overmastering desire 
to leap upon the man and pound a little humanness and under- 
standing into him. He drew in his breath sharply, held it 
for a moment—then turned away abruptly. 

“Oh, what’s the use—you wouldn’t understand anyway,” 
he said, his words tense and crisp. 

Shutts’ next words were no surprise to him. 

“‘T understand one thing, young man. I understand that 
you’re not going to draw another pay check from this company 
as long as I have anything to say about it. I'll send out a man 
that will take care of his booth and do it without turning the 
organization upside down with trouble reports and projection 
stops.”’ Shutts pulled on his gloves and left the booth. 

Spencer spoke as he turned to follow the circuit manager. 

“I’m afraid the stuff’s off this time, Mac. He’s got the 
wrong dope on you. But his mind is made up. I’m sorry.” 


ND Shutts was as good as his word. The next morning 

a short, stocky individual wearing a not-overly-clean 

cloth cap and a cheap overcoat, dropped off the westbound 
interurban, and inquired the shortest way to the New State. 

So he was the whirlwind film pusher, that made an audience 
feel it a privilege to spend its money at the New State, and 
converted a harried circuit manager’s life into a thing of idle 
luxury. 

Well, maybe he could. But that’s as far as his genial in- 
fluence extended, if it extended at all. He came into the booth 
and threw his overcoat over a chair, but from that moment 
until he left town, no one ever saw his cap anywhere but on his 
head. He probably figured that was the right place for it. 
Possibly it was, but it didn’t add any to the general impression 
he made when you first saw him. 

“‘Clothes locker’s over in the corner,” said Mac, pointing 
to the steel case where the law decreed their clothes should 
hang. 

“Yea,” said the new man. 

“Humph!” snorted Hap, who was examining some film. 
“‘He even seems to understand when somebody speaks to him, 
although he don’t look it.” 

““Huh?” asked the new man, turning to Hap. 

“T said, don’t speak so loud, it’s hard to understand you.” 
Hap’s face was straight as he gave Mac a wink, and decided 
that his first conclusion of the new operator’s intelligence 
quotient was somewhat exaggerated. 
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** Anything y'gotta look out for one of these stem-winders?”’ 
queried the new chief-elect, jerking his thumb in the general 
direction of the projectors. 

‘Nothing but the main office,”’ said Mac as he went out. 

**Huh, how’s that?”’ The kinetoscopic genius was frankly 
puzzled. 


| po Mac was gone. It wrung him inside out to see another 
man go into the booth as boss, his booth, for it had been 
his ever since the New State was built. 

And such a man. It wouldn’t have been so bad if Shutts 
had put in some fellow like Hap; some clean, conscientious 
chap who would take care of the machines and keep the booth 
up to its usual high inspection rating. 

Down in the office, Spencer held out hishand. Mac gripped 
it tightly. They’d been teaming it for many years. 

“T’m mighty sorry, Mac, old man. I hope to heaven we 
have a chance to prove to Shutts, some time, that he’s all 
wrong in this affair. Come in any time. And don’t be in 
too big a hurry to land a job until I go into the city and see 
how things are lined up there. I might be able to let you in 
on something good.” 

““You’ve been right white to me, Spence. I won’t forget it. 
And if I can do anything for you some day 5 

Hot, flushed and sick at heart, Mac buttoned up his over- 
coat and went out into the lobby. With almost a stab of 
pain he realized that he wouldn’t be the operator for the great 
super-picture with which the New State was opening on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, a picture the whole town was waiting to see. 
Advertised to the sky, it was declared to be one of the greatest. 
Well he’d come to see it anyway; even if he did have to sit 
down-stairs, like any ordinary spectator. 

Washington’s Birthday came and went, and the big super- 
picture with it. But Mac didn’t see it. He went down to the 
New State shortly after noon, but already the crowd completely 
covered the sidewalk and overflowed to the middle of the street. 
It was useless to try to get past that crowd. So Mac did the 
next best thing—retired to the public library and read the 
book from which the play was taken. 

It was a good story. Mac reflected that it ought to make 
a good movie accompanied by the proper musical score. 

The orchestra director would be in the midst of it now. 
With eyes closed Mac could see him again through the obser- 
vation port between the machines, see his head and arms out- 
lined against the white blob of his music-stand light, far below. 
Again Mac could see the violinists all bowing in unison, the 
trumpeters take in a breath at the same instant, the rapid 
beat of the kettle-drummer’s hammers, and yet, not a sound 
reached him through the thick, reinforced-concrete walls. 
Instead there was the sleepy hum of the machine motors 
mingled with the lower pitched note of the big rotary con- 
verter in the next room. Then the sharper purr of the ma- 
chine mechanism, steady, persistent, droning. Again he 
saw the carefully shaded lights on the switchboard. The 
fiery red glare of the colored-glass guard where the lamp rays 
met the plates. And the hot, purple flame’ seen through the 
lamp observation window. Once more he looked through the 
port at the screen 
and saw 

Mac opened his 
eyes. The scene 
he saw was the 
last one before 
the patch pulled 
apart. He smiled 
grimly at the 
irony of the thing 
—for that scene, 
he remembered 
now, was one of 
the flashbacks 
taken from the 
super-picture and 
run as a “‘teaser” 
in the advertising 
film a week before 
the opening on 
Washington’s 
Birthday. 

He returned the 
book to the desk, 
left the building 
and went down 
past the New 
State. The last 

afternoon show 
was in progress. 
As he went across 
the street, a voice 
hailed him. It 
was Hap. 

“Hey! Wait 
a minute. Man, 
it’s good to see 
you again. Why 
don't you ever 
come up to see 
a fellow?” And 
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then without giving Mac a chance to answer, “‘come on in and 
have chow with me before I have to go back and let the Wizard 
off. I think we’re in for a big night to-night.” 

Hap was right. It was going to be a bigger night than 
anyone ever thought it would, and probably a different one 
too. 

It all started when the waiter with a pair of juicy steaks and 
an usher from the New State arrived at the same time. The 
usher won—Mac and the New State’s second operator never 
saw those particular steaks again. 

“For the lovva Mike! Hurry up to the booth as fast as 
you can go! . That new guy’s in a heck of a fix!” 

“Come on, Mac. It might be serious!”’ Hap yelled as he 
dashed out of the door. 

The two raced across the street and up the stairs to the booth 
corridor. As Hap wrenched the outer door open, he suddenly 
whirled around and stared at Mac, wild-eyed—for in the air 
was the dreaded smell of film in flames. Quickly they covered 
the distance of the short corridor and flung open the steel 
booth door. . 

The air was thick with choking, white smoke and acrid 
fumes. Both projectors were dead. Withering waves of 
heat—bitter puffs of gas—a scared yell from some place in the 
smoke! From the feet of the pedestal to the top of the lamp- 
house, number two projector was burning fiercely. 

Backed into a corner, his face contorted with fear, the new 
operator was pumping the chemical extinguisher into the 
doomed projector like a madman. 

““She’s goin’ down into the lower magazine!” he screamed. 
““There’s two thousand feet down there. Oh! Oh—O——” 

The extinguisher clattered to the floor. The man’s hands 
flew to his throat. He gasped horribly. His eyes, shot with 
red, were streaming tears. He staggered a few steps and col- 
lapsed in a heap on the floor. 

Those few steps saved his life. By crawling Mac was able 
to reach his outstretched hand and drag him toward the door. 
They got him out into the corridor just as a jarring clatter 
announced that the fire fuses controlling the steel doors of the 
booth had burned through, thus closing the port doors and 
sealing the fire away from the main auditorium. 

With handkerchiefs tied over their faces, the two dashed 
back into the booth. 

““We’ve got to save that magazine!” yelled Mac. ‘“‘If we 
don’t £y 

At once blinded with smoke and tears, they soon learned 
what it was that knocked out the other man. A gripping, 
stinging something tore at the membranes of their throats and 
seared their lungs with every gasping breath. 





HAT was that gas? For amoment Mac’s mind groped. 
Then it came to him—Chateau Thierry—A gas alarm—A 
leaking gas mask—Chlorine! It was that extinguisher; carbon 
tetrachloride breaking down under the terrific heat and giving 
off free chlorine. They’d have to get out. That stuff’d 
leave their lungs as brittle as paper. Seizing Hap’s hand, 
Mac pushed him toward the door. 
But as they turned there was a flash of blue lightning and 





By crawling Mac was able to reach his outstretched hand and drag him toward the door 
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a dazing report. Then another and another. Through the 
smoke they could see the insulation burning off the main feed 
wires of the alternating current emergency transformers. 
Across the gap between the bared copper, a crashing whip of 
blue flame leaped and writhed. It was more than the line 
could stand. With a final snap, the main line circuit breakers 
went out. 

At the same time Mac became aware of a queer, purring 
sound that rapidly grew louder till it suddenly burst into 
a shrill, screaming roar. A blast of searing heat—a blinding 
pure white flame, solid and steady, like a giant blowtorch— 
and the steel reinforcements on the lower magazine seemed 
to dissolve. 

They got out somehow, and lay on the corridor floor, filling 
their lungs with great gulps of wonderful, cool air. 

In another minute it was all over. Spencer and the house 
electrician came running along the corridor. 

“Take him out—give him air!’’ Mac yelled, jerking his 
thumb toward the gasping form on the floor. 


HEN taking a full breath and shutting his eyes, he dis- 

appeared in the solid white smoke of the booth. Feeling 
his way, he found the film intact in the upper magazine— 
about three hundred feet. He mentally gave thanks that the 
three hundred feet didn’t go with the rest, as he rethreaded the 
remnant. If it had, there would have been no more show that 
day. Rapidly he threaded. Quickly he struck the arc. His 
lungs fairly screamed for relief. A second more and the 
port door yielded to ascrew-driver and went up. Another 
moment and the projector whirred into action simultaneously 
with the welcome roar of the exhaust fan. The air cleared 
rapidly. 

‘What are we going to do, Mac?” Spencer’s voice was grave. 
“It’s a holiday and the city film exchange doesn’t answer the 
phone. We’ve got to get a new print of the feature picture or 
close down!” 

Close down! Close down in the face of all the opposition 
houses and with the greatest picture of the year! If they did, 
Mac wouldn’t be the only one looking for a job. Spencer 
would be disgraced. Mac shut his eyes and tried to think. 

“It’s your only chance!” he explained. ‘Hit for the city 
in the best car you can find. You'll be able to find some of the 
film men when you get there. We'll get to work on this ma- 
chine. It’s gotta work!’ 

In less than five minutes Spencer was roaring along the trunk 
line into the city. 

Up in the booth, Hap and two others worked feverishly; 
tearing off gear wheels, pulling loose shafts, prying collars and 
set pins. It wasn’t an easy job to dismantle number two be- 
fore she was cold, and with every surface stuck tighe with 
a gummy, brownish deposit—a hard, sticky ash representing 
all that was left of over a thousand feet of film at twenty cents 
a foot. 

What if Spencer couldn’t get another print in the city? 

The thought made Mac drop his tools and go outside to 
think. He’d have to figure out a way to make what was left 
of the one they had tide them over. He considered; what with 
over one com- 
plete reel of the 
eight in the fea- 
ture picture gone, 
it would be im- 
possible to bridge 
the gap. Most 
folks knew the 
story of the 
movie ;surelythey 
would detect the 
break. Unless 
Mac thrilled. 
Movies seldom 
followed the book 
version exactly. 
Maybe he could 
later reédit the 
feature picture 
so folks would 
think there was 
nothing wrong. 
It was worth the 
chance. 

Leaping into 
the film repair 
room he began to 
rewind the last 
two double reels 
of the feature— 
four thousand 
feet. A moment 
later he heard 
Hap shut off the 
big generator. 
There would be 
an hour before the 
next show — if 
there was one. 
(Concluded = on 

page 50) 
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The Price of a Pennant 


SUPPOSE I was a bit spoiled as a kid. Father died 

when I was just an infant and Mother has not married 

again, and I daresay that does make a difference. Of 

course Mum and I are great pals, and when I do any- 
thing that vexes her I am sorry enough. Not that I haven’t 
had a tanning at times. Uncle George was always there 
whenever Mum called on him. And for the benefit of those 
who don’t know I may as well state that I don’t believe a 
father’s tanning could be worse than an uncle’s. Still—well 
I guess you know pretty much how it is. I suppose Mumsy 
didn’t call on uncle as often as she should have, and I got 
pretty much my own way in everything. I think that must 
have something to do with temper. I get kind of mad when 
I don’t get what I want. 

Archie Edson is my chum, always has been and always will 
be. His home is just a few doors away from ours. He was 
seven and I was eight when his family came to live near us, 
and he and I had a scrap the first day we met. I kicked some 
marbles he had spread out on the sidewalk, and he sassed me 
about it. I was bigger and heavier than he was.and a good 
deal stronger, but he put up a tough struggle. He was so 
quick and wiry it was a hard job getting hold of him and 
keeping hold when you did get him. He was as slippery as 
an eel. However I got him down on the grass finally and 
asked him if he gave in. He said no.. I told him I might 
hurt him. ‘I don’t care if you kill me,” he said. I let him 
up then, for I felt sort of mean about the thing. So we 
became friends. 

We played soccer in our school, and both of us became very 
fond of the game. I being heavy and not very fast usually 
played back. But Archie was a forward. He played in the 
outside left position, and as his left was his favorite kicking 
foot he soon developed into a fine little player. He was quick 
and could do clever things with his feet. We used to play 
every day after school, generally picking sides or one class 
playing another. Whenever I could manage it I got Archie 
to play on my side. I really did not like playing against him, 
that is the truth of the matter, although I would not have 
confessed it then. For I was just a very ordinary kind of 
right back; but he was a born player. He could fool me so 
many ways it made 
me mad, and once he 
got past me I was 
not fast enough to 
catch him. I could 
only retaliate by 
“laying my weight 
on him” when I got 
the chance. 

There was one 
trick of Archie’s in 
particular that near- 
ly always left me 
looking foolish. 
When the outside 
wing man has the 
ball and the back 

* goes to try and take 
it from him, he (the 
back) has got to 
make up his mind to 
get it, for if the for- 
ward passes him he 
has a clear run down 
the field. As a gen- 
eral rule when play- 
ing against Archie, 
on account of his 
superior speed and 
the danger of letting 
him get within shoot- 
ing distance of the 
goal, I refrained 
from tackling him, 
but retreated slowly 
and made him keep 
close to the ball un- 
til my mate or some 
of the halves got 
across to back me 
up. One day when 
playing against Ar- 
chie he caught a nice 
pass from the center 
when most of the players were near his own goal which had 
just been subjected to a bombardment. It was well out on 
the wing, not far from the center line, and I alone stood 
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between him and our goal. Instead of dashing across toward 
the outside line as he usually did, Archie stood stock still 
with the ball in front of him. His partner, the inside left 
player, was running across the field toward him from behind, 
and was then about twenty yards away. 

I was perhaps ten yards in front of him. Archie threw his 
body toward the left in a curious way, and sinking down 
crossed his left leg behind his right one as though about to 
flick the ball with a kind of back pass across to a spot where 
his inside man could catch it comfortably and pass me on the 
far away side. The whole manoeuver was so clever and so 
gracefully executed that I started involuntarily and ran two 
or three paces away from him in the direction in which I sup- 
posed the ball was coming. But it nevercame. Like lightning 
Archie was erect again, and kicking the ball straight ahead 
passed me easily before I could recover myself and went flying 
down the field. Mad with fury I pounded after him, hoping 
that I could get near enough to embarrass him as he steadied 
himself to shoot. But it proved to be a vain hope. 


| Byes a deer Archie sped along, keeping well over by the 
outside line. Even in this he fooled me too. For he was 
so much further out than usual and went so far down the field 
that I thought the angle would be too great for him to try a 
shot himself and that he would be forced to center the ball 
and trust to some of the others of his side getting it through. 
Accordingly I left Archie’s track and headed more toward 
the goal. I guess our goal-keeper was fooled too, for he stood 
rather far away toward the far post. 

We both reckoned without Archie’s cunning left foot. He 
kept speeding on till he was very near the goal-line, and then 
sent in a low raking shot of the kind we used to call ‘daisy 
cutters,”’ very close to the near goal-post. The goal-keeper 
threw himself forward and actually managed to get his hands 
on the ball, but there was so much force behind the shot and 
so much spin on it that he could not hold it, and it slipped 
from his grasp and rolled through the goal. 

““Oh Lucky Jim—how we envy him!” I said to Archie, 
trying to conceal my anger. It was the most beautifully 
scored goal IT had ever seen, and I knew by the admiring way 





the fellows looked at Archie they had never seen anything 
like it either. 
‘Well, a goal is always a goal,” answered Archie laughing. 


“So long as the ball goes through that is all I care.”” He was 
not a bit conceited about it either. 

“Don’t get sore because Archie got past you,”’ said his 
inside man. This made me angrier still, although I tried to 
conceal my temper as best I could. That was the first time 
Archie played his famous trick. He scored two more goals 
that day, and our side could not get a point. Of course there 
was nothing at stake, and we had really a weaker side anyway. 
But I was mad just the same. I can’t stand being beaten in 
anything. 

When I was fifteen and Archie fourteen we both had regular 
places in the school team, and in the year of which I write 
(my last year at school) we had a corking team that worked 
through to the Christmas Holidays without suffering a defeat, 
and with only one drawn game against us. We were able to 
play right through the winter in our part of the country, and 
matches were scheduled in the School League right on to the 
end of March. 

Only one team, the Polytechnic, was running us close, but 
they had lost a game and drawn two others and we were con- 
sequently three points ahead of them. We beat them by the 
odd goal the first time we played them on our own ground, and 
drew with them in the return game on theirs. So we thought 
we had the League Pennant well within our grasp, and as our 
school, the Academy, had never won it before there was a good 
deal of excitement. Polytechnic had held the Pennant for 
two successive years and were bent on winning it a third tie 
and so establishing a record. 

We really had a fine well-balanced team, with a safe goal- 
keeper, a heavy pair of backs with enough dash to prevent 
them being too slow, and speedy half-backs. Nicholson, the 
center-half and the captain of the team, was a fine player. 


UT it was our forwards, particularly the center and the 
two left-wing men, who excelled. The center forward was 
a tall lanky youth named Hutton, a clever fellow and fast on 
his feet, who knew how to spread the play out to the wings 
and how to catch the ball and score with it when it came in 
from the outside men. He was the greatest goal-getter in the 
league. Bill (Pep) Bunton was our inside man, a short, thick- 
set fellow, but fast, 
and with a perfect 
understanding of Ar- 
chie Edson’s play. 


himself he was really 
our bright star. He 
and Bunton could 
get through almost 
any defense, and he 
was so quick and 
sure and full of 
tricks there was no- 
body who could hold 
him. It was a joy 
to see him catch one 
of Hutton’s long 
swinging passes and 
go careering down 
the line past all op- 
ponents, and then 
send the ball beauti- 
fully across in front 
of the enemy goal 
right to Tom Hut- 
ton’s ready foot, or 
make one of those 
swift screwing shots 
of his from the most 
dificult angles, 
which as often as 
not would find the 
net. We all admired 
him, he was so neat 
and so nimble, and 
such a_ nice-looking 
kid with his merry 
dark eyes and eager 
face. Of course, there 
was some jealousy; 
there always is. I 
was sometimes jeal- 
ous of him myself, he 
was such a favorite. 

Then the blow fell. After the Christmas Holidays Archie’s 
father decided to take him into his office and have him 

(Continued on page 32) 
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And as for Archie * 
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What’s New in the News 
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T THE Lawn Tennis matches held at Wimbledon, England, Rene 
Lacoste the great French player, faced S. B. Wood, a fifteen-year- 
old American boy, in the first round. Photo taken before the match 





ANT HER champion is Miguel Gandela, twelve years old, 

who won the unanimous verdict of the judges in the violin 
contest of the French Conservatory of Paris. Never, declared 
the judges, had they heard such marvelous playing in previous 
com petitions 





ships at the National Academy of Design 
1927 






RUBBER band planes have their day in Central Park, New York. 
Keen competition marked the different races for distance and speed 
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HEER leaders are made at the annual convention held for high schools 
of its state by the University of Southern California. Alwyn Kerr, 
fourteen years old, with the smallest body but biggest voice leads a yell 












RANK SHIELDS, former National Boy 
Champion, advanced to National Junior 
Singles Title at the recent matches held at 
Forest Hills, Long Island 





MARBLE champions par excellence. The crowned youngster at 

the right is none other than Joey Medirdovich of Pittsburg, Pa., 
te new National Marble Champion. The Southern District and the 
Eastern District champions congratulate him 


YDNEY NOYES, JR., who won the Westchester 
Junior Golf Championship as well as the Metro- 
politan Junior Title by remarkably consistent golf 








EN WARING, youngest and tallest member of the Beebe 
Expedition, returns with a unique collection of relics of 
unknown origin found by him off the coast of Haiti 

















USSELL MINKS, eighteen-year-old 
high school senior of Jamestown, Kans., 

M ICHAEL WEGER, sixteen years old, and Theodore Eskowits, fourteen ought to be heard of in the next Olympics. 
years of age, holding the drawings which won them two years scholar- He has jumped 6 feet 64 inches, and is 

sure to improve was made 





EORGE KNIGHT, fifteen years old, claims to be the world’s youngest 
diver. He was repairing a pier at Brighton, England, when this picture 
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Will Shakespeare 
[* YOU ask twelve people, who is the greatest 
“nglishman who ever lived, ten will answer, 


Will Shakespeare. From a_ nation of 


New York City 


Shakespeare Theater at Strafford-on-Avon, his 
birthplace. Give it a hand for it is only a small 
appreciation of what we owe the “ Bard of Avon.”’ 





Automobile Accidents 

THs year 800,000 people will have been killed 

or injured on our streets and highways. This 
is a casualty list twice as large as the American 
Expeditionary Force suffered during the World 
War! During the last five years our peace casual- 
ties on our roads amounted to the staggering total 
of 3,446,370 injured and 114,879 killed. 

The American Road Builders’ Association who 
have made a careful study of these accidents find 
that less than § per cent. is due to faulty mechan- 
ism in automobiles, and that reckless driving ac- 
counts for-only a fraction of the total. The big 
cause is CARELESSNESS. If in the course of a 
year we can get everybody crossing a street to 
look up and down before doing so, to avoid jay- 
walking and obey the traffic signals we can cut 
these accidents nearly in half. That is certainly 
a challenge to every reader of Boys’ Lire, for 
here is something in which, if only by example, he 
can make a difference that means the saving of 
hundreds: of thousands of lives in death and 
injury in the course of one year alone. 

But apart from his example, the scout and non- 
scout reader attending school can help to avoid 
accidents to children between six and twelve. 
It is from these little ones that accidents take their 
heaviest toll. Seven thousand between these 
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conscious as Lindbergh’s dazzling flight between 
New York and Paris. It seems, as a result, every- 
body is thinking of flying. Model-building has 
suddenly become a popular pastime with boys, 
and tournaments for cities and on a nation-wide 
scale are being arranged to take advantage of and 
direct this interest. 

It is a fine commentary on the “ Be Prepared” 
characteristic, not only of the scout but of the 
scout program, that it has had for some years, 
a program of training available to any boy inter- 
ested in this subject. The Aviation Merit Badge 
stands still, according to Commander Byrd and 
Colonel Lindbergh, the ideal approach a boy can 
make to this fascinating subject. It is thorough— 
it requires a mastery of the theory of flying and a 
knowledge of the advancement that has been made 
in practical aeronautics, and with model-building 
and supplementary Merit Badge work in related 
subjects, such as radio, engines, etc., it gives the 
boy desiring to take up flying a training that will 
find him qualified to take up the actual business 
of aviation the moment he is able to do so. 

This is as it should be for aviation has a peculiar 
appeal to the scout. The scout, in a military 
sense, is now most peculiarly applicable to the 
airman. Flying over enemy lines, his own eyes, 
and the eyes of his camera, record every gun, every 
trench, every battalion on the move, and spread 
the entire terrain before his general’s eyes in a 
map. And as for peace scouting—it is as an air- 
man that the explorer now sets out on expeditions 
to pierce the unknown. The veterans of the arctic 
wastes, Amundsen and Ellsworth (an Honorary 
Scout) now, in a few days of flying, see the ice- 
lands that under other circumstances would have 
taken months. The new explorers like Byrd take 
to the air when they talk of such totally different 
conditions as the Antarctic ice spaces and the 

Brazilian jungle. 








empire-builders, who left their mark on } 
every continent and fought on every sea, | 
from statesmen who had their finger in = 
every world pie—they choose an actor 
scribbler, and one who didn’t cut such a 
wide swath in his day at that! He lived 

in a great day, and historians sometimes 
speak of it as “the spacious days” of Eliza- | 
beth. If the people of those days thought | 
of it as a stirring period it was not because | 
Will Shakespeare was writing, and some- 
times acting, in plays called “Hamlet” and 
“Romeo and Juliet” and “ Macbeth” and 
“Othello” and a string of others that every 
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Scouts and Aviation 


Fellow Scouts:— 

You scouts of to-day are the fliers of to-morrow. 

Your motto “Be Prepared”’ is the greatest factor in life. 
Your Merit Badge requirements, covering as they do such 
important phases of aviation as the theory of the airplane, 
helicopter, ornithopter, spherical, and dirigible balloons, 
| types and makes of engines used, aviation and aerostation 
' and the practise in model construction, are the finest sort 
of preparedness for aviation. 
I cannot be too enthusiastic in urging you scouts and 
your non-scout friends to make an intensive study of 


school-boy now learns about, and some- [| Merit Badge aviation. 


times not so willingly! Had you and the 


Editor lived in that day, we suspect that we | able to secure other very important information in actual 
flying operations. 
With very best wishes to Scouts everywhere, 
I am cordially yours, 
(Signed) 


would have been a good deal more inter- 

ested in Francis Drake, who was pilfering | 
the Spanish galleons off the new continent, | 
in the coming of the Armada, in the gallants | 
of Elizabeth’s court, or even in that talk [ 


of plantations down in the new colony Of [cms 


Virginia—named after the virgin Queen— : 
by Sir Walter Raleigh. What campfire yarns 
those exciting tales from returned sailors and 
gentlemen adventurers would have made! 

And yet that judgment about Shakespeare is 
prefectly sound—he is the greatest Englishman 
who has ever lived, and what he did belongs to us 
as much as to England, with whom we share a 
common inheritance of language. It is not merely 
that he wrote plays that remain to this day un- 
equaled—that he was poet in expression and feeling 
without a peer—or that he added several thousand 
words to our vocabulary and made us that much 
bigger in thought; but he is the greatest example 
of his day—a day that tore down the restrictions 
of speech—(there was then a marked difference 
between the common language, and the “‘classi- 
cal”) and sent it spouting and twice-alive down to 
us. Shakespeare with the “authorized version” 
of the Bible—a translation made some years later 
—have come down to us as the perfect expressions 
of English speech, and on them all the great 
speakers of America have been nurtured. 

There is a movement going the rounds of the 
American schools for subscription to rebuild the 


Perhaps in cooperation with the local fliers you may be 
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ages are killed in street accidents every year, and 
over 200,000 of them are injured. They haven’t, 
at that age, thoroughly learned to pay attention 
to the traffic, or to judge distance and speed with 
great accuracy—they are often more intent on 
what-they are doing or where they are going, and 
so they pay the great price with life and limb. 
Scouts in many places make a practise in seeing the 
youngsters safely over street crossings adjacent to 
schools—but scouts or no scouts, every fellow will 
want to keep his eye open at about school time, 
to see that these accidents don’t happen. 





Air Scouting 
Not one single act since the Wrights experi- 
ment at Kitty Hawk, twenty-four years 
ago, has done as much to make the public air- 


CHARLES A. LINDBERGH. 





Louis A. Fuertes, Honorary Scout 
[I IS with the greatest regret that Boys’ 

Lire announces the death of Louis A. 
Fuertes, Honorary Scout, who was killed at 
a railroad crossing, a fast passenger train 
striking the automobile in which he was 
returning from a short vacation in the 
Catskills. Mrs. Fuertes, who was riding in 
the car, was thrown out and escaped with 
severe injuries, but Mr. Fuertes, pinned in 
the wreckage which burst into flames, suf- 
fered such severe injuries that he died a 
few minutes after he was extricated. 

When shortly after the last Annual Meet- 
ing of the Boy Scouts, the new class of 
Honorary Scouts, with the eighteen emi- 
nent names making up its membership, was an- 
nounced, Mr. Fuertes was enthusiastic. He was 
keenly interested in the Scout Movement, and for 
what they stand in his own pet interest—Birds. 

He was America’s foremost painter of birds, 
and had just completed a book, illustrated in 
water colors, of Birds in Abyssinia, the results of 
a year’s study he had made as a member of the 
expedition sent out by the Field Museum. Num- 
erous paintings and nature groups by Mr. Fuertes 
are in the American Museum of Natural History, 
the State Museum and the New York Zoological 
Society. 

Mr. Fuertes was one of the most lovable men, 
and his loss will be felt deeply by all lovers of the 
out-of-doors. Just prior to his death Mr. Fuertes 
had undertaken to write for Boys’ LiFe series 
of true adventures an article to be called “My 
Adventures with Birds.” If would have been one 
of the finest features this magazine has ever 
had the privilege of publishing had Mr. Fuertes 
been able to complete it, for he knew birds and 
loved them, and followed their feathered trail over 
many lands and climes. 
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~The Scout World 


Activities, News and Notes of Scouting 





By James E. West 


cinnatil. As a part of the ceremonies, Colonel Lindbergh was 
presented with a Ku-ni-eh War Bonnet. Colonel Lindbergh 
in a letter addressed to the Cincinnati Council also expressed 
his interest in the Aviation Merit Badge as a means of develop- 
ing interest in aviation among Scouts. This letter is repro- 
duced elsewhere in this issue. 

Louisville, Kentucky—Louisville’s en- 


They formed a solid line, shoulder to 
An Eagle Scout acted 


speakers’ stand. 


shoulder, for over two hundred yards. 
as Colonel Lindbergh’s honor escort. 

Grand Rapids, Michigan—About 200 Scouts acted as special 
aides to the police, forming a lane through which Colonel 
Lindbergh started on the parade. 


About 400 Scouts were 





tire Scout membership turned out to 
the reception to Colonel Lindbergh and 
lined the path the flyer took from the 
hangar to the speakers’ stand. The 
Scouts also rendered very useful service 
in connection with police and Red Cross 
arrangements, and Colonel Hannay, 
who was in charge of the arrangements, 
makes the following statement regard- 
ing thgir services: “I was very pleased 
to hear from Colonel Lindbergh and his 
manager that nowhere during his 





Lindbergh’s Chicago Eagle Scout escort 








The Lone Eagle becomes 
a member of Cincinnati’s 
Ku-ni-eh, an honor society 
of scouts 


The Lindbergh Trail 
HE biggest news 
in Scouting during 
the last month 
has been in the 

wake of the Lindbergh Trail, 
which the flying hero—and 
incidentally Honorary Scout 
—has undertaken on behalf 
of the Guggenheim Founda- 
tion for the promotion of aviation. So many glowing ac- 
counts have been received of Scout enthusiasm in the Lind- 
bergh receptions, that we regret that space will only permit us 
to give a very brief account of Scout activities, at each point 
from which a report has been received. 

Boston, Massachusetts—Scouts were massed in front of the 
State House and as Colonel Lindbergh mounted the steps, 
three Scouts and two color bearers stepped forward and 
Charles McDowell presented him with a Scout statuette. 
Scout Executive Donald C. North welcomed Colonel Lind- 
bergh on behalf of the 2,000 Scouts present. 

Concord, New Hampshire—The Scouts of Concord manned 
the Red Cross tent, and assisted the officials and the police in 
the reception to Colonel Lindbergh. ‘Iwo scouts were assigned 
«us special orderlies to the flying hero and one of them, Scout 
Kanter, was entrusted with a huge bouquet of flowers pre- 
sented to the Lone Eagle for delivery at a hospital. At the 
banquet that evening the check room arrangements were 
handled with great efficiency by the Scouts. 

Buffalo, New York—1,500 Scouts and gg leaders took part 
in the Lindbergh reception at Buffalo, every one of them 
correctly uniformed. They were placed every fifteen feet 
along the curb the full length of the parade. Immediately 
after the last automobile in the parade had passed, the 
Scouts from the sides closed in, marching forty abreast 
from curb to curb. This continuously growing trail of 
Scouts gave to the parade a splendid effect. 

Cleveland, Ohio—200 Scouts from a nearby ca-ap hiked 
six miles to the Herrick Estate to call on Colonel Lind- 
hergh. They were received most graciously by the Lone 
tagle, and responded with a “Lindy” cheer specially 
prepared for the occasion, and at the suggestion of Mr. 
John K. Doan, the Scout Executive, recited in unison the 
Scout Oath, before they left for their hike back of six miles. 

Wheeling, West Virginta—Uniformed Scouts of Wheeling, 
West Virginia, took charge of the entire handling of the 
rowd at the landing field, manned fourteen first-aid 
tations and did all the ushering at the State Fair Grounds 
in the reception to Colonel Lindbergh. 

Dayton, Ohio—Not only did nearly every Scout of Day- 
ton turn out to welcome Colonel Lindbergh, but Mr. Perle 
LL. Whitehead, the Scout Executive, as a member of Dayton’s 
oilicial Reception Committee, had the honor of welcoming 
him on behalf of the youth of the city. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—t1oo picked Scouts formed Colonel Lind- 
bergh’s bodyguard at Redland Field, meeting him at the gate 
and escorting him to the grandstand. 200 more were stationed 
at the stand. Scouts also erected and manned the first-aid 
station. The feature of Cincinnati’s Scouts welcome to 
Colonel Lindbergh was the initiation of the Lone Eagle as a 
member of the Ku-ni-eh, an honorary Sceut society of Cin- 
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The Chief Scout of the World comes to Denmark’s Sea 
Scout Jamboree 
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Cambridge (Mass.) welcomes Lieutenant Hegenberger, Pacific flyer 


present tour had the management of the crowd been more ably 
handled and with less embarrassment to him, and I believe the 
success was due more largely to the splendid and manly help- 
fulness and cooperation of the Boy Scouts, than to any other 
factor.” 

Detroit, Michigan—1,300 Scouts assisted the police in 
handling the crowd of 70,000 that greeted Lindbergh on his 
arrival at Detroit. Fifteen minutes before the Lone Eagle 
arrived all the Scouts, except those located at various parts of 
the field with stretchers, were taken from their assignments 
and lined up on both sides of the roadway leading to the 








used at John Ball Park to 
control the crowd. At the 
Lindbergh Banquet the Sea 
Scout Orchestra furnished 
the music and an honor 
Eagle Scout was seated at 
the speakers’ table with the 
Lone Eagle. Forty uni- 
formed Scouts acted as 
table guides, ushers and 
messengers, and three uni- 
formed leaders acted as 
door guides. 

Chicago, Illinois—Chi- 
cago’s contribution to the 
Lindbergh reception was too Scout messengers at the flying 
field when the Lone Eagle landed and an escort of thirty- 
two Eagle Scouts at the Stadium. These Scouts stayed 
with Colonel Lindbergh until the evening, escorting him to 
the banquet and back again to his hotel. There was a 
special reserve section at the Stadium for about 750 Scouts. 
On this occasion a feature of the reception was the presen- 
tation by Colonel Lindbergh of 1924 Jamboree Medals to 
Eagle Scouts Harold Vollman, John Manz of Chicago, Edward 
Leland of Oak Park, and Ken Williams of Kenosha, Wiscon 
sin. The Chicago Council has a special table at the Lind 
bergh banquet and four Honor Scouts during the evening 
presented a Scout statuette to Colonel Lindbergh. ‘This 
was the only outside organization to whom such a courtesy 
was extended. 


A Carrier Pigeon Message 
‘ACOMA Scouts were on a hike to the summit of 
Mount Tacoma. At 7:15 A. M.on August oth they 
released the following message addressed to the Chief Scout 
Executive, by a carrier pigeon. The message was car- 
ried by the pigeon to its home loft forty miles distant 
in an air line. The message taken from its foot was 
posted immediately to New York. The message read as 
follows: 
Greetings from Tacoma Scouts, top of Mount Tacoma. 
First message ever sent by Carrier Pigeon from top of 


mountain. Signed: 
C. N. Curtis, Edward J. Arthvre and W. W. Glenn, 
Scouts: Selbrad Williams Bartlett 
Cooper Burchill Wilson 
Nelven Preston Bell 
Hager Cochran Armour 


Brief Items of Scout News 

HEN a truck with 440 quarts of nitro-glycerine 

exploded at Butler, Pennsylvania, the Boy Scouts 

were the first volunteer unit to reach the scene of disaster 

and render aid. Considerable damage was caused, many 

people were injured and the Scouts’ services were so 

appreciated that a local newspaper said of them: ‘Boy 

Scouts did valiant work in assisting the police and firemen 

at the disaster. More than fifty Scouts were on duty 
throughout the day.” 

+ * 

Scouts of the State of Washington were enlisted by the 
United States Department of Forestry on July 4th to guard 
the woodlands against careless campers. 

Scouts were also used to manipulate a telephone line over 
Dead Horse Hill in the Naches in order to direct the traffic 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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Ernie Challenges the World 


CONCLUSION 


ARLY on the morning of the day of days, which , 


dawned absolutely cloudless just to prove that good 

weather is sometimes provided for big occasions, 

Ernie took leave of the room-mate who, some 
months ago, had dubbed him a misfit. The players were to 
make the seventy-mile trip to Bluffton in buses that they 
might arrive around 11 A. M., and have four hours of rest 
before the game, which was scheduled to start at three. 
State’s student-body was to follow by special train, departing 
at noon and arriving in the yards near the Bluffton stadium 
an hour ahead of the contest. 

“Good-bye,” said 
Chubby, shaking Ernie’s [qeREES 
hand, “I hope you get 
in the game!” 

“Ts that wishing me 
good or bad luck?” asked 
Ernie, mischievously. 

“How _ should I 
know?” answered 
Chubby, -joshingly. 
“T’ve never thought 
much of baseball until 
to-day, but when I 
reflect on the quietude 
that’s going to descend 
on this campus in a 
couple of hours with 
nobody to interfere with 
my singing! Ah, boy, 
baseball is a marvelous 
game!” 

Ernie gave his plump 
room-mate a_ shove. 
Chubby, in trying to 
avoid it, tripped over the 
edge of the carpet and 
sat down heavily. 

“Yes, sir!” he reiter- 
ated, from a sitting 
position. “‘I may not 
know the difference be- 
tween a foul ball and a 
strike, but I can sure 
tell the difference be- 
tween noise and solitude, 
and what baseball’s 
doing for me to-day!” 

“Oh, dry up!” retorted Ernie. ‘ You fossilized songbird!” 

With that, the rookie pitcher was gone. 

Chubby did not get to his feet immediately. 
blinking at the closed door and scratching his head. 

‘**Fossilized’?”’ he repeated, wonderingly. ‘‘That’s a new 
one! I’ll have to look it up, and if it means anything bad! 
Oh, what I'll do to that guy!” 





He sat, 


TATE COLLEGE rooters, three thousand strong, boomed 

a mighty welcome as their team took the field for practice 
half an hour before the game. Ernie, dropping down on the 
bench and looking on, sensed the excitement which coursed 
through the veins of his fellow players who knew that they 
would see action. He caught himself half envious of Big Mac 
and the opportunity that was his. This was the big game of 
the year—the game the whole team had worked for. But it 
was a game which belonged more to the pitcher than’ to 
any other one man on the nine. Upon Big Mac’s capable 
pitching shoulders would fall the burden of State’s hopes 
for winning. And after that there was Pete Rusby. 
But there wouldn’t be any “after that.” Big Mac would 
be out to register his third straight win over Bluffton and 
carry his alma mater ahead of their rival in number of 
games won for the first time in years. This would be a 
hurling exhibition worth watching. Ernie reached for the 
drinking cup and quenched dry lips with a dash of sparkling 
water from the pail. 

“Rah, rah, rah! Rah, rah, rah! State! State! State!” 

There was Ruth Harding, waving at him gayly. Spirit was 
running high. Every son of State, and daughter too, was on 
edge for the battle. The half-hour fairly flew. It seemed no 
time at all until Ernie, fidgeting nervously, heard the umpire 
shout, “‘ Play ball!”’ 

It was a bitterly fought contest from the start. Both nines 
were imbued, through a season of steady driving toward this 
one outstanding battle, with an intense desire to win. 
Their respective student-bodies demanded nothing less than 


By Harold M. Sherman 
Illustrated by Seymour Ball 


victory, which made it almost a case of an impenetrable object 
running up against an irresistible force. 

But State College, as the impenetrable object, struck fire 
first. Bunching three hits with a costly error in the first half 
of the fifth, State jumped into a 3 to o lead. Through five 
innings Big Mac was absolutely invincible, being touched 
for only one hit and that of the scratch variety. In the sixth, 
however, Bluffton’s heavy hitters, impelled by sheer despera- 
tion, began getting the range of Big Mac’s curve-ball pitching. 
They pushed across a run and had the bases full when the 
third man was retired on a brilliant infield effort. In the 


seventh, Bluffton again hit hard, getting runners to second 
and third, Big Mac being saved further trouble through a 





The rookie pitcher stumbled and fell in a heap 
remarkable running catch by right-fielder Jacobs. State was 
playing frenzied ball in the field, holding to their 3 to 1 lead 
with grim tenacity. 

“Come on Bluffton, tie that score!” pleaded the home 
crowd, as Bluffton came to bat in the last of the eighth, the 
game slowly oozing from their grasp. 

There was an expression of slight anxiety on Big Mac’s 
face as he took the mound to face the enemy for the next to 
the last inning. Bluffton had been getting to him with 
startling consistency since the fifth. But the Bluffton twirler 
had tightened up, breezing along effectively since his one bad 
inning. Something told Big Mac that State’s lead must be 
held. It looked to him as though State’s scoring for the day 
had been done. 

But Bluffton was not to be denied. Her heavy artillery 
bounced a two-bagger off the right-field wall. Big Mac, pitch- 
ing carefully, struck out the next batter on wide curves which 
teased over-anxious swings. The next man flied out and State 
breathed easier. With two down, however, the following 
batter came through with a mighty wallop to left center 
which was held to three bases by fast fielding. Score: State 
College, 3; Bluffton, 2. Two men down and the tying run on 
third! What was the matter? Big Mac weakening? Bluffton 
was jubilant; State moodily silent, almost stunned. A cheer 
went up as the Bluffton rally was cut short by the next batter’s 
fouling out to Jack Carlin at first. 

Coach Upton spoke to Big Mac as he came in. 

“Tired?” he asked. 

The star pitcher shook his head. 

“No. They’re plenty tough, aren’t they?” Then to his 
team-mates, “‘Come on, fellows! First of the ninth! Get 
me some more runs to work on!”’ 

Players glanced at him queerly. 

‘““They’re whipped right now,” declared Peg-’Em-Out 
Snyder, confidently. ‘All you got to do is hold ’em one more 
inning!” 

Big Mac grunted and reached for the drinking cup. 





State could do nothing at bat, and the last of the ninth 
rolled around with the Bluffton fans in an uproar. 

“Get Big Mac!” cried the rooters, frenziedly. 
Mac!” 

But the tail end of Bluffton’s batting order was up, a cir- 
cumstance which seemed to favor State. 

Bingo! 

Bluffton’s cheers increased to a raging din. The first 
batter had laced the first ball for a smashing drive down the 
right field foul line which went for a triple. The tying run on 
third and nobody out! 

Coach Upton took no more chances. It was evident to him 
that Bluffton had at last solved Big Mac. He was no longer 
the enigma of old so far 
as Bluffton was con- 
cerned. To leave him in 
would pe to court al 
most certain disaster. 
Bluffton was timed to 
curve-ball pitching. It 
was such a situation as 
the coach had foreseen, 
such a situation as he 
had sought to guard 
against. Pete Rusby, 
fingers twitching, looked 
toward the coach, yearn- 
ingly. Ernie, almost be- 
side himself with excite- 
ment called a word of 
encouragement. 

“Go in and stop ’em, 
Rusby!” 


“Get Big 





UT on the dia- 

mond the infield 
was gathered about the 
star pitcher, talking it 
over. But before Big 
Mac was ready to re- 
sume pitching, Coach 
Upton had signaled from 
the bench. 

State’s star pitcher 
was through for the 
day and, oh—unhappier 
fate—he was leaving the 
box for the last time in a 
college uniform, leaving 
it, head down. It was 
an incident tinged with sadness and State cheered him to the 
echo. There were some who, moved by sentiment, thought 
that Big Mac should have been permitted to remain regardless 
of what happened. But this would have been onlythe judg- 
ment of the moment. And State was fighting to win, sacrificing 
to win, putting aside the individual for the glory of the whole. 

Pete Rusby leaped to his feet. It was his big chance. He 
had waited long for it, having been overshadowed since the 
start of his career by Big Mac. But now the master had 
fallen and the apprentice was about to take up the burden. 
But, was he? What was Coach Upton saying? 

“Not you, Rusby! Not you! Powers! It’s POWERS, I 
want!” 

Substitute players gasped; Rusby turned about, open- 
mouthed. 

“Powers?” he exclaimed, unbelievingly. 

“It’s speed-ball pitching we need!” explained the coach. 
“You, too, McCabe! Make it snappy! Hold Powers up! 
Make him take it slow!” 

Ernie arose from the bench in a daze. Could it be possible? 
This, the big game of the year, and he—going in it! They 
were counting on him! Team-mates were pleading, the crowd 
was yelling. Ernie found himself stumbling toward the dia- 
mond with Scotty by his side yelling unintelligible things at 
him. At the third-base coaching box Ernie passed Big Mac. 
The fellow who had wanted so much to pitch but who had never 
dared try until this year, glanced at the fellow he had idolized, 
with a wave of sympathy. But Big Mac, pausing in his 
crestfallen march to the dugout, replied with a bellow of 
contempt. 

“*Murderer’s row coming up! 
what J couldn’t, eh?” 

Then it was that the scales were suddenly dropped from 
Ernie’s eyes, and he knew for a certainty the identity of the 
person who had sought to humiliate him in diverse ways. 
Ernie’s nerves tingled. So Big Mac was jealous of him! 
The very thought gave him courage! If a pitcher like Big 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Mac had feared his ability to the extent of trying to discredit 
him! Ernie entered the pitcher’s box, fired with a mighty de- 
termination. But the moment he lifted his arm above his head 
a deal of his resolve vanished. 

Here he was, faced with the crucial point of his career; 
a situation which would call for all his nerve and resource—a 
situation, too, which would prove whether or not all the 
desperate striving that had gone before would bear fruit! 


“T SERE were two people on the field besides Ernie who 

knew the obstacle he was up against. One of these was 
Ruth Harding, whose throat was already hoarse from cheer- 
leading; the other, of course, was the fellow who was to act as 
his receiver at catch. 

‘“‘Bluffton’s hot!’? warned Peg ’Em Out as he handed his 
shin guards over to Scotty. ‘‘Work on these next boys! 
Don’t let the heavy end of that batting order get up again or 
we're gone sure!” 

Soctty nodded. 

“Yea, Powers, Yea! Yea! Yea! 
hopefully. 

Ernie took three warm-up pitches. One of them went ten 
feet over Scotty’s head. Big Mac watched from the bench, 
jaws set, eyes blazing. To Pete Rusby who was sitting next, 
he said: ‘If the coach was sending any one in it ought ’ave 
been you! See that wild pitch? Ernie’ll blow up higher than 
akite. He’s scared green now!” 

Biting his lips, Ernie released the first ball. He groaned with 
relief when he saw it fouled into the stands. It would only 
take a fly to the outfield to score the man from third with 
the tying run! 

“Pitch to me, Ernie, old boy!” shouted Scotty. 

Ernie tried, gritting his teeth with every effort. He worked 
the count up to three and two. 

“Four balls!” called the umpire. 

The batter tossed aside his club and pranced gleefully down 
the first-base line. 

‘Nobody out and nobody going to get out!” cried a Bluffton 
rooter. 

‘‘What did I tell you?” said Big Mac to Rusby. ‘‘I could 
have done at least that well!” 

“Oh, dry up, will you?” snapped Rusby, nursing his 
disappointment but anxious to see State come through. 

The next turn at bat belonged ‘to the Bluffton pitcher but 
he was through for the day. A substitute hitter was sent in for 
him and he stood at the plate, waving his bat menacingly. 
Any kind of a hit would place his name among the athletic 
heroes of his college. 

Ernie worked the corners of the plate, being careful not to 
give this pinch-hitter a good ball to strike at. The result was 
another count of two and three after an agonizing series of 
pitches with Ermie’s heart figuratively in his throat on every 
throw. 

A cry of dismay went up. The relief pitcher had walked 
another batter! Bases full! Bluffton madder than ever! 
Nobody down! Tying and winning runs on base. Any kind 
of a hit! The State College infield playing close in. Every 
play for the plate. State’s catcher coming out to talk matters 
over. 

“‘What about it?” asked Scotty, anxiously. 

Ernie, face strained, looked toward the bench. He just 
wasn’t equal to the occasion. Coach Upton would have to 
take him out. 

“T—I!”’ faltered Ernie. 
have me... !” 

Before the State College stands a wild-eyed girl was madly 
entreating through a megaphone. It seemed an eternity to her 
before she could succeed in capturing their attention, but when 
she did the result she gained was startling. Out across the field 
rolled the cry: 

You can do it, Ernie! You can do it! 

The rookie pitcher stiffened as though an electric shock 
had run through his body. Tears brimmed his eyes. 

“Tl try, Scotty!” he promised. “T’ll try!” 

“Keep ’em high!” advised Scotty, cautiously. 
apt to try a squeeze play!” 

Ernie’s first ball, as a consequence, was so high that Scotty 
saved a wild pitch only by a miraculous jumping stop. The 
runners left their bases but scampered back as the ball dropped 
at his feet. 

““Whew!”’ gasped the crowd. 

“Take your time! Make ’em be good!” warned State’s 
second-string catcher. 

Crack! 

The batter hit sharply down to third and Holley, State third 
sacker, making a frantic one-hand lunge, trapped the ball. 
His throw to home caught the runner as he slid in by the 
narrowest of margins. The din was terrific. Every one was 
standing now, crying, pleading, raving! 

One down, bases full, tying run dependent only upon a 
sacrifice fly or a base on balls! A hit of any proportions would 
probably mean the game! Score still—State College, 3; 
Bluffton, 2. 

“Atta boy, Ernie!”’ screamed a high-pitched, musical voice. 

Ernie, fingering the ball nervously, preparatory to facing the 
next batter, heard the cry and, strangely enough, recognized 
the voice. Such a voice could come from only one throat—the 
throat of his misfit room-mate! With all the grimness of his 
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Yea!” roared State, 


“T guess you’d better signal to 


“They’re 


situation Ernie could but smile at the fleeting thought that 
Chubby, despite himself, had felt impelled to put aside his 
singing on the bare chance of seeing a certain person pitch! 

““Which makes us even!” said Ernie, under his breath, as he 
raised his arm. ‘I said I’d never pay to hear him sing, and 
I did; he said he’d never give up singing to see me play base- 
ball and he’s si 

Erie pitched. The ball was delivered with all the speed he 
could command. The batter swung and the ball smacked into 
Scotty’s mitt with a welcome thud. 

“Strike one!” 

If he could just keep his thoughts on what he was doing and 
not be affected by ! 

You can do it, Ernie! You can do it! 

He was pitching to one of Bluffton’s heaviest hitters now. 
The next batter was Bluffton’s clean-up man. He already had 
a triple and double to his credit, gleaned off Big Mac. The 
tying run must not score. State must hold her one run lead. 

“T can do it!” repeated Ernie, talking to himself, hazily. 
“T can doit! There! How’s that?” 

“Ball one!” came the umpire’s voice, miles away. 

“Right over the outside corner! How do you get that way? 
All right! All right! I’m not arguing!” 

“Strike two!” 

A terrific roar from the crowd. 

Coach Upton paced up and down beside the dugout. 
Never had he experienced such a last-inning strain. 

‘Strike him out, Ernie!”’ he begged. ‘‘Strike him out!” 

‘Ball two!” decided the umpire. 








HE coach saw his pitching choice pause, raise his pitch- 

ing arm slowly and shake his head. Then he saw the 

form brace and stand for painful seconds. He hardly dared 

look as the ball sped toward the plate and the pitcher 

staggered to his knees with the force he put behind the pitch. 

The batter took a vicious swing. And State’s catcher, ball 
in hand, danced a little jig of joy. 

“Great stuff, Ernie boy!” he shrieked. 
now! Get the big one!” 

“Struck him out!” gasped Rusby, amazed. “ He’s pitching 
ball! One more, Ernie! Come on, old man! We’re all with 
you!” 

Up in the stands a musically inclined student tore a collar 
from his neck because it was interfering with his vocal chords. 

“Look out there, brother, you’ll lose your voice!’’ warned 
a near-by spectator. 

“Who cares?”’ cried the plump youth, hysterically. ‘That 
fellow pitching’s my room-mate! Did you hear that? He’s 
my room-mate! Yea, Ernie, Yea!” 

Big Mac, experiencing a stab of remorse, called from the 
dugout. 

“Look out for this bird, Ernie! Everything you’ve got now! 
Everything you’ve got!” 

The rookie pitcher looked toward the side-lines and glared. 
What was the matter with Big Mac? He’d been giving 
Giving 
Why was Big Mac yelling anyhow? 


“Get the big one, 


everything he had ever since he’d been in there! 
more than he had! 
Hadn’t he——? 
Bluffton’s most dangerous batter crowded the plate. Be- 
hind him team-mates wildly implored a hit, any kind of a hit. 
Runners crouched near every base ready to be off. Bluffton’s 





His throw to home caught the runner by the 
narrowest of margins 
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raging Tigers could not be held in leash much longer. It was 
inconceivable to them that State could get out of this hole 
without being scored upon! Home-run Barker intended to 
deliver. 

“Break up this old ball game!” entreated the home fans. 

Calmly, confidently, Barker awaited the first pitch. Speed- 
ball pitching was his meat. Just feed hima fast one and see 
where he’d put it! 

“You can do it, Ernie! You can do it!” 

Out on the mound a weary young man ranted and fumed 
against the mad volley of beseeching sound. 

“Let me alone!” he cried, ‘‘I—I’m doing the best I can!”’ 

Ernie dropped his pitching arm to his side. He could feel 
his heart thumping in his temples. The diamond reeled 
crazily. He must get a grip on himself somehow. It was his 
big chance to make good. Hello! Here was Scotty, coming 
out to meet him again! 

“Only one more, Ernie! Only one more!’ 

Ernie shook his head uncertainly, lips quivering. His 
battery mate looked toward the dugout, appealingly. At that 
moment, above the roar of the crowd came a booming voice. 
And the booming voice had a magic effect upon the wavering 
figure in the pitcher’s box. 

“*Tt’s all up to you, Ernie! Stick her out, big boy! Stick her 
out for good old State!” 

Ernie, staring in the direction of the voice, discerned Big 
Mac, standing out against a background of hysterical faces. 
State’s star pitcher had both arms extended. If he had ever 
entertained an unkindly thought toward the fellow who had 
succeeded him on the mound in this biggest game of the year, 
that thought was gone now. 

Impulsively State College rooters, took up the college song. 
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Fight for victory! 
RAH! RAH! 

And tumbling out of the stands to join the college cheer- 
leader on the field came a disheveled, plump figure, minus a 
collar and tie. When the members of State’s Glee Club saw 
who it was they called upon torn throats for one more roar 

“Yea, Stoler!”’ 

Assuming the leadership of the college song with all the fire 
and yet the grace of a renowned choral conductor, Chubby— 
hardly conscious of what he was doing—beat perfect rhythm 
with his hands. But he did it withal while not taking his eyes 
from the drama being enacted on the diamond! 


IG Mac’s booming words: “It’s all up to you!” and the 

college song! A scene came up before the rookie pitcher’s 
eyes—the scene of his room, packed with fellows, Chubby at 
the piano—all singing ! . 





There is glory 
In our story— 


Would there be any glory in his story if he left the mound 
just when State needed him most? Ernie put out a hand 
and waved Scotty back. A century had passed and yet 
this all had taken little more than a minute. 


Glory in her deeds of honor 


Home-run Barker flashed his bat in a vicious circle at 
something which whizzed by him at express-train speed. 

“Strike one!” 

Jaws firmly set, beads of 
perspiration dotting his forehead, 
the rookie pitcher drew himself up 
for the next pitch. The Bluffton 
slugger choked up on his bat, 
scowlingly. 

‘Ball one!” 

“That’s right, Barker! Make 
"em be good!” encouraged a 
Bluffton supporter. “A little pass 
ties the score, you know!” 


“Ball two!” 

Ernie had intended to put that 
one over. 

“Take your time, Ernie, old war 
horse!” 

Scotty’s big mitt sticking out as 
a target. 

“You can doit, Ernie! You can 
do it!” 


“T can do it!”’ echoed the fellow 
on the mound, biting his lower lip 
until the blood left it in a white 
line. 

“‘He’s going to walk! He’s going 
to walk! He’s going to walk!” 
chanted Bluffton, grasping at 
anything which might bring in 
another run. 

‘‘Ball three!” 

“What did we tell you?” 
screamed Bluffton rooters, fren- 
ziedly. ‘Wait him out, Barker! 
She’s all over now!” 

The clean-up hitter grinned 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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ERTAINLY I believe in fairies, 
witchcraft, charms and spells. Why 
not? Am I not writing under the 
influence of a spell at this very mo- 

ment? Don’t I know it? 

All the wild folks know it too; the pink 
mocassin flower is conscious of it, else why 
should it stand pertly erect and, despite its 
blushing cheeks, look me so saucily in the 
face? Jack in the pulpit knows it, and how- 
ever busy he may be making Indian turnip 
medicine, he takes time to peer impudently at 
me from under the roof of the pulpit. 

The fascinating lavender blossom of the 
lupine is busy with its enchantment, and 
is tempting me even now to peer into the 
sparkling chrystals that the rain has left in 
the center of each symmetrical rosette of 
green leaves, and learn what the future has 
in store for me. 

The wild geranium conjurs me with its 
purplish pink blossoms—yes, and even the 
yellow, white and purple violets, modest 
though they be, are adepts with their mystic 
power and do not hesitate to use it. 

Yes, indeed, I am writing under the influence oi a potent 
spell, I know because I have been duly and properly initiated, 
I have climbed the Yellow Mountain of the North guarded 
by Helejah the mountain lion; I have scaled the Red Moun- 
tain of the South guarded by the red badger; I have negotiated 
the Blue Mountain of the West guarded by the black bear, 
I have clambered to the peak of the White Mountain of the 
East guarded by the White Wolf, and seen the Sun Maidens 
with their glittering dresses of sea shells. 

The whispering pines lisped the weird pass word, the talking 
waters where the E-lel-le bird sings, described to me the 
secret ceremonies—but, bless you innocent souls, I dare nay 
tell thee for dire would be my courtesy, and sare. 


UT SOME things I am permitted to tell, of course you 

remember Tom Quick. What! No? Well now isn’t 
that astonishing? Tom was the old Indian fighter and Incian 
hater, his hatred was so bitter that the hens laid bad eggs, 
and the cows gave sour milk after Tom passed through the 
barn yard. Yes indeed, I have told you about Tom Quick, 
but whenever I come out here in the mountains of Pennsyl- 
vania, on Tom’s old trail I am prompted to tell it all over 
again. 

Tom was the fellow who made the brutal vow to kill one 
hundred Red Skins before he himself turned up his sinful 
toes to the sky; but when making his vow, Tom did not iake 
into account the forest folks and he forgot that they all loved 
the Indians. 


By Dan Beard 
Illustrated by the Author 


The forest folks, however, were not unmindful of Tom’s 
murderous vow or of the increasing number of notches on 
the stock of his long deadly rifle; so they appointed an 
executive committee with the power to act. The great 
fat toad was made chairman of the Vigilante Committee 
and the big hairy wood spider, the yellow jacket, the white 
faced hornet, the poison ivy, and the rattle-snake served 
under him. 

This cogent group of forest folk held but one meeting, and 
concocted such ghastly strong medicine that its magic in- 
fluence cast a spell on poor old Tom, and he died after he had 
cut but ninty and nine notches in the stock of his rifle. 


UT TOM himself was no duffer at making strong medi- 
cine, although he failed to fulfil his vow while alive, he 
continued the slaughter after he was dead. 

It happened this way, the Indians were so enraged at Tom’s 
conduct that when they found him dead in his shack they 
proceeded to hack his body to pieces with their tomahawks. 
Alas! Poor Indians! They l:new nothing of the ghastly 
curse put upon Tom by the forest folks, which was too bad, 
for none of the braves had been vaccinated! 

It so happened that Tom died of smallpox, and the vengeful 
savages with their infected tomahawks spread the dread 
disease among their tribesmen, until it claimed three hundred 
victims!—A curse is a curse and it is wise not to monkey with 
one. 

Now do you wonder that I am loath to reveal all the 
mysteries and secrets of the Wild Woods Fraternity? 
No, No! that old toad is a good friend of mine, and he 











was just as fat and apparently just as old thirty years ago 
as he is new. He first called on me at the cabin doorway 
and I fed him with angle worms. It was Mr. Toad who 
furnished me with inside information on local historical 
events, not known to the historians of Pike County; t’was 
he who gave me the straight tip on the uncanny happenings 
of Tom Quick. 

Yes, that warty old toad is a friend of mine and eats out 
of my hand, but one must not forget that behind its ears it 
carries two poison glands! A foolish pup once playfully 
picked the toad up after which the dog frothed at the mouth 
as if it had hyrdophobia, and discovered that a toad is bad 
medicine with which to roughhouse. 

It was this same old warty toad who told me that fox fire 
is really the ghosts of the dead embers of the Council Fire of 
the departed braves; this and more _ am permitted to tell, 
but you must cross your heart and promise on your word 
and sacred honor never, never to tell these important secrets, 
should you betray me you will never be able to again see the 
back of your neck! 

Do you promise? All right then here goes! 

There is an old Indian trail leading to Big Tink Pond, and 
if you silently watch it on a mid-summer night you can 
see all the fairies, gnomes and elves come forth from their 
hiding places. 

Also you will see the sparks from the brands carried by 
the Indian wraiths; then, if your courage fails you not, you 
will hear the swish of the underbrush as the spook of Tom 
Quick rushes by, hotly pursued by ninety and nine phantom 








warriors, each spector with a bullet hole over 
his heart, and all with bloody heads lacking 
scalps. These “‘hants”* are reinforced by 
three hundred more cadaverous spooks who 
should have been vaccinated. 

Quick does not hesitate, but plunges head 
first into Big Tink, followed by the three 
hundred and ninety and nine apparitions, 
exactly at twelve o’clock midnight. Of 
course, there are a lot of dumb bunnies who 
do not believe this, and who will say that the 
“‘sparks” are but fireflies, the blood curdling 
war whoop naught but the scream or hoot of 
the barred owl! Such killjoys never felt the 
creeps run up and down their backs when the 
death tick clicked on the wall.t We know 
spectors when we see them and when we 
hear them! 

Don’t listen to the materialists who never 
looked over their right shoulder at the new 
moon; never carried the left hind foot of a 
grave yard rabbit killed at the dark of the 
moon; never burned their fingers on tlic Fourth 
o’ July; never read the Arabian Nights, never 
hung up their stockings on Christmas eve. 

Such people have no souls, no poetry and no more imagina- 
tion than a clam. These dull-witted duds will never produce 
a Ben Franklin, a Columbus, a Daniel Boone, an Edison, 
or a Lindbergh. 


Yes—sir-ree I believe in the ghost of Thomas Quick, 
““Injun” fighter, and all the “ glimmerage, fantacies’’ that go 
screaming and whooping through the forests, and I solemnly 
affirm that back there in the mysterious depth of Spruce 
Swamp where groups of white ghost flowers push up the 
damp mould of the banks, is located the council grounds 
of the murdered Indians. 

Ask the big noisy pileated woodpecker. He knows, for his 
own ancesters donated their brilliant red heads to decorate 
the calumet of these very Red Men. 


SK the Veery and he will tell you that he learned his 
spiral song while trying to sing when the ghostly Indian 
children were chasing him round and round the rhododendron 
bush. Ask the hermit thrush and he will tell you that he calls 
to warn the spooks that Helejah the panther is prowling 
about. The lithe-limbed deer, the comical raccoon, the mink, 
and the blood thirsty weasel will each vouch for the truth ot 
this story and point out dying embers of the Council Fire, 
which some feeble-minded folks call fox fire, near the sand pit 
* Hants, southern term for ghosts. 


t Spring beetle, death watch or snap bug, makes a snapping noise 02 
walls of old houses when calling its mate. 


(Concluded on page 47) 
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Boomerangs Here and There 
By Bernard S. Mason 




















cross-stick boomerang, a big 3-foot boomabird, a boomerang wheel, a little cross-stick 
boomerang, and above a razor-style boomerang 
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I. Sending the big boy for a ride 


2. Position of boomerang at moment of release 
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5 3. Catching them is great sport 4. More fun than catching forward passes 
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_— How to hold it 

e 
hree T SOUNDS like a fairy-tale to talk of throwing a piece of wood far away from 
ions, you and when it settles to the earth have it drop at your feet, yet that is exactly 

Of what the skilful boomerang thrower cando. In fact, cannot only the boomerang 

whe be made to come back to him, but to drop at any point where he may choose 
+ the to have it fall—to his right, or left, or even far behind him. 

2 - A good boomerang in the hands of an expert is a thing of magic—it almost 
dling 5. Out again—back again! seems to be alive. It soars and sails like a bird, now up above the tree tops, 
ot ol now just skimming along the grass, but always circling and circling in its course 
t the and dropping eventually into the arms of the thrower or at his feet. 

1 the The fellow who got up the story about the Irishman’s gun which would shoot 

<now “around a tree” must have been thinking of boomerangs, for these flying sticks 

ayes will do that very thing. One can easily throw a boomerang so that it will circle 

around a tree and come back to him, and with some of the long flyers, around 

: a whole clump of trees. Or it is no difficult stunt to make one go around a build- 

wala ing such as a garage ora barn. If there are any windows in the building, how- 
new ever, better not try it. 

ol a It is best to go out in an open lot to practice with the boomerang, for it 
f the wouldn’t do to have one get away and go through the neighbor’s window or his 
ourth windshield. Aside from.that there is little danger in throwing the light boome- 
never rangs we use these days. 
oe There are many types of boomerangs. Thecurved-stick style from Australia 
wink is by no means the only kind. Probably the most picturesque boomerang is 
ice the boomabird, a bird-shaped affair which flies out and back to you, illustrated 
oduce in center of group of boomerangsabove. Then there are the cross-stick boome- 
dison, rangs and the boomerang wheels. (Pictures 1, 2, and bottom of page). The 

razor is another but less common style. 

To throw a boomerang, grip it firmly in your right hand with the beveled side 

Juick, toward you, as in Pictures 1 and 2. 
rat go . oe Throw it straight out in front of you, jerking your hand back a little just 
emnly = — before it leaves, which gives it lots of spin. It should float around from right 
spruce 7. Ready to throw to left and back into your hands again. 
p the 
ounds 
for his 
corate 
ed his 
Indian 
endron 
1e calls 
owling 

mink, 
ruth of 
il Fire, 
ind pit : ae 

Ee Si aes -~ 
asia Some boomerangs require different slants when thrown. Experience teaches the best angle at which to hold them 
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Amplifying a Crystal 

1. I have a crystal set. The antenna is 110 feet. All con- 
nections are soldered but I can not get much volume. What is 
the trouble? 

2. Can an amplifier be connected with a crystal set? 

3. Is there a way to connect batteries with a crystal to amplify 
the signals?—Bernard Buns. 

1. Acrystal merely detects the incoming signal and rectifies 
the radio frequency energy to audio frequency so that it can 
actuate the phones. The crystal does not amplify and there- 
fore volume can not be expected. 

2. Yes; a radio frequency amplifier can be placed ahead of 
the detector or an audio frequency amplifier after the detector. 
If you desire volume use the audio amplifier. 

3. No; not unless a vacuum tube is used as the amplifier. 


Adding an Amplifier 

1. I have a crystal set and can hear Dallas, 150 
miles away. The signals are clear but not loud. How 
can I amplify them?—Porter Baird. 

1. Add an audio amplifier. The primary of the 
audio amplifying transformer connects in place of 
the headphones in the crystal circuit. The phones 
are then used in the plate circuit of the tube. 


Difference between Radio and Audio 

1. What is the difference between radio and audio 
frequency amplification? 

2. Can a dry cell tube be used with a wet battery?— 
B. Grimes. 

1. Radio frequency amplifiers strengthen the 
incoming impulses when they are in the form of 
radio frequency currents, that is before the signals 
reach the detector. After the signal passes the 
detector it is in the form of audio frequency cur- 
rent, therefore the amplifiers placed after the 
detector strengthen audio frequency currents and 
are called “audio amplifiers.” 

2. Yes, if the battery is the proper voltage. The 
199 type tube requires 3% volts, and can be 
operated by a 4-volt storage-battery without 
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24.8 meters. 
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How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 

Only questions of general interest will be published. 

Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 

Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





IME signals from the nation’s master clock in the Naval Observa- 
C., are now given world-wide distribution 
on four wave-lengths broadcast by the powerful Naval Station 
NAA at Arlington, Virginia. 
The waves on which the time ticks can be heard at 11:55 A. M. and 
9:55 P. M., Eastern Standard Time are: 2,678 meters, 73.33, 37.25, and 
Each second’s tick that goes on the air sounds like a 
whistle-like dot on the radio. 
The twenty-ninth second of each minute is omitted to make clear the 
passing of the half-minute. The last five seconds of the first four minutes 
are also omitted to make noticeable the passing of each minute. 
last ten seconds of the fifth minute are not broadcast. 
and 10 P. M. denotes the exact hour. 


1, STAM ER r= 


A dash at noon 





Tapping Another Antenna 

1. I live in Balboa, Canal Zone. I have a crystal set. What 
can I do to get a station fifty miles away? 

2. My neighbor has a 4-tube set that hears stations in the 
States. Would I hear the States too if I made a separate lead-in 
from his antenna to mine?—LeRoy Klemmer. 

1. You could add a radio frequency amplifier ahead of the 
crystal, however it would be more satisfactory to discard 
the crystal and build a single-tube set. 

2. No; not unless you picked up radiations from his an- 
tenna. If you hook on to his wire you will disturb his recep- 
tion. 

Making a Set Portable 

1. A friend of mine has a Radiola ITI, a 2-tube set. We 
wish to change it to a portable set with a loop aerial. Hox 
should we go about it?—Charles Newcomb. 

1. The set was not designed to operate with a loop. Fur- 
thermore, two tubes are not enough to operate 
successfully with a loop. The best plan would be 
to wind about 100 feet of wire on a reel and when 
you desire to use the set put a weight on one end 
of the wire and throw it up into a tree and reel 
out the wire. Take an iron rod along to drive in 
the earth as the ground contact. Connect the rod 
to the ground binding-post of the set ‘by a short 
length of wire. Be sure that the contact at the rod 
is clean and firm. Drive the rod in moist earth if 
possible. 


Crystal Set’s Range 

1. I have acrystal set which is supposed to cover 600 
miles. I have never been able to get more than thirty. 
What do you think is the trouble?—Roberi Clark. 

1. A crystal set will receive spark signals over 
much greater distances than 600 miles but it would 
be only under freak atmospheric conditions that it 
would receive broadcasting stations over that dis- 
tance. The average range of a crystal set in recep- 


The tion of broadcast programs is seldom more than 


thirty miles unless the set is in a very favorable 
location and the transmitter has a high power 
output. 








burning out the tube or tubes. 


A Radio Bull’s-eye to Shoot At 


OLONEL CLAIR FOSTER, a radio amateur at Carmel, 
California, has established a record for members of that 
exclusive amateur club known as WAC—‘‘worked all con- 
tinents’”—to shoot at. In June, he communicated from Cali- 
fornia with an amateur station in South Africa. He worked 
with only a standard broadcast listener’s receiving tube as a 
transmitter and with ““B” batteries to supply the source of 
power. On the same day Foster successfully talked with 
Shanghai, China! 

By establishing communications with South Africa and 
China, Foster’s station, which uses the call 6HM, has now 
been in touch with every continent, in each case accomplishing 
communication by means of a standard receiving tube and 
““B” batteries. The conversation in Africa was carried on with 
J. M. Davidson, Salisbury, Rhodesia and in 
China with station acSHB P. O. Box 266, 
Shanghai. 

Commenting upon his record-making talks, 
Colonel Foster said that, with his little trans- 
mitter, all foreign stations were communicated 
with on the 38.2 meter wave, or near it, except 
eg5HS, in England, on 20.2 meters. The dis- 
tance from California to Africa is 14,000 miles. 

In Toronto, Ontario, there is another ardent 
amateur, James Hill, whose home-made short- 
wave transmitter has sent messages more than 
1,000 miles in daylight using less than two- 
tenths of a watt of power on the 4o-meter wave. 
He has talked with all parts of North America, 
with amateurs in England, South America and 
the West Indies. The call of this Canadian 
station is NC-oBJ. The transmitter is not 
expensive to build and its simplicity puts it with- 





of No. 14 copper wire neatly wound and accurately spaced, 
but it is recommended that those who build the transmitter 
follow Mr. Hill’s example by using edge-wound copper ribbon. 
Coils L1, L2, and L3 have 9, 10, and 1 turns, respectively. 
They are all four inches in diameter. The secondary, L2, 
should be equipped with three movable clips, to enable the 
tuning condenser C1 and the center connection from the 
common battery lead, that goes from plus ‘‘A”’ and negative 
“*B,” to be placed at a desirable point on the coil. Terminal 
binding-posts should be used at the ends of each coil so that 
connections can be easily and firmly made. One clip of L1 
connects to the aerial through the radiation ammeter ‘‘M,” 

and the other clip connects to the counter- 

poise, as shown in the diagram. L3, shunted 

by the key “K,” is very closely coupled to 








in range of boys’ pocketbooks. An ordinary 
201-A type of receiving tube is used, as was the 
case in the Californian’s record-breaking outfit. 

The tuning coils, illustrated on the wiring 
diagram (page 40), L1, L2, and L3, can be made 


1,000 miles in daylight. 
at home without great expense. 


RECORD-BREAKING AMATEUR TRANSMITTER 


Short-wave set built by James Hill, of Toronto, with which he has talked more than 
It is a set that the average boy interested in radio can build 
The wiring diagram is published on page 4o. 


the secondary, and is mounted on the same coil support. C1 
is an ordinary variable condenser as used in receiving sets. It 
is .ooo5 mfd. capacity (23 plates). 

Stopping condenser C2 is utilized to prevent the “B” 
battery voltage from reaching the grid of the tube. It must 
be of sufficient capacity to completely isolate the plate voltage 
at all times. Its capacity is oor mfd., and the breakdown test 
should be at least 500 volts direct current. Grid leak, “‘G,”’ is 
a variable 1 to 10,000 ohm resistor. The grid condenser C4 is 
.oo1 mfd. capacity and is of a type ordinarily used in receiving 
circuits. 

The tube is of the 201-A type and therefore the filaments 
must be supplied current from a 6-volt storage battery or from 
three groups of four dry cells each connected in series and the 
three groups connected in parallel. This will give the required 
6 volts and longer life than if only four cells were used 
in series. For best results the ‘“‘B”’ battery voltage 
should range from 135 to 200 volts. “R” isa 1s to 
20-ohm rheostat of the type used in receiving sets. 
“V”’ is a voltmeter reading from o to 6 to show the 
filament voltage supplied to the tube. The radio 
frequency choke coil, “X,”’ is about 60 turns of No 
22 double cotton-covered wire, wound on a 1%-incl 
form. 

This type of transmitting circuit is known as the 
“‘shunt-feed”’ Hartley arrangement. Those who 
experiment with the circuit will probably find that 
results will be obtained only after the position of the 
clips on secondary coil L2, have been found by trial. 
A 3)4-volt flashlight bulb having a 3-inch diameter 
loop of insulated wire connected to its socket terminals 
will indicate if the transmitter is oscillating properly. 
When the loop is brought near the coils of the trans- 
mitter the flashlight lamp will glow. 

Another means of accomplishing the adjustments 
is to insert a o to 1o scale direct-current milliam- 
pere. meter in the plate circuit between the choke 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





Potash, Not Whiskey 

Do you consider whiskey an effectual antidote for snake 
poisoning?—ROBERT STRAIGHT. 

Whiskey is no good for snake bites. The essential 
things in case of snake bite are: (1) keeping one’s 
wits; (2) tying a string, or the like, tightly around 
the wounded limb between the wound and the heart, and 
loosening it about once in fifteen minutes so as to admit the 
poison slowly into the circulation; (3) making the wound 
bleed freely by enlarging it with a knife or otherwise; (4) if 
permanganate of potash be handy, it should at once be applied 
to the wound: (5) treat the wound ‘as antiseptically as it is 
possible with the means at hand and hurry to a doctor. 


Waterproof Glue 
Where can I get waterproof glue for model sail-boats, and at 
what price?—L. S. Lestre Lock and Lire Scour RENALD 
MILLER. 
Tosebo Model Yacht Co., Woodstock, Ill.; L. E. Stemmler, 
Queen’s Village, Long Island, N. Y., or any‘sporting goods 
store near your home. 


Clap, Clap 
Please give the call of the Beaver Patrol —Scour MERvIN 
BEARD. 
Cup both hands and then clap them together. 


Sinew the Ash 
Can sinew be used to strengthen a five-foot ash bow? If so, how 
do you do it?—L. S. ConEL APER. 
Stretch the sinews, while green, on lengthwise and wrap 
them every few inches with more green sinews and allow 
them to dry. 


similar items, consists of one package of 1,200 real Indian 
beads of many colors, together with a spool of waxed silk, four 
special unbreakable needles and instruction sheets, obtained 
from the Supply Department, Boy Scouts of America. Com- 
plete, 55 cents. Special bead work rack is 6oc. 


Preserved Butterflies 


Where can I get butterflies already preserved? —DANIEL A. 


ZELNESKA. 
Write to Mr. Bernard Benesh, 107-19th St., North 
Chicago, Ill. 


Foresters 

What are the requirements for forestersp—Scout HowarpD 
WARD. 

The Merit Badge Pamphlet on Forestry devotes several 
pages to the subject of forestry as a profession. The best prep- 
aration is a college education plus special training in a forestrv 
school. 


All About Birds 
What is a good book on birds?-—JameEs C. BEIPPERT. 
Get the Merit Badge Pamphlet on Bird Study. 


Pemmican 
Where can I get Pemmican?—FRANK J. CONNELL, JR. 
Col. David T. Abercrombie, 311 Broadway, New York City. 








Ship Models 

Where can I get plans for historical ship models?— 
LAWRENCE ROLLIns and EuGENE MICKEY. 

Blue Print Department, Popular Mechanics, 633 
St. Clair St., Chicago, Ill., Boucher Inc., 415 Madison 
Ave., New York City, Sea Arts Guild, 405-D, Eleventh 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


A Lariat 
How can I make a lariat?/—ROBERT THOMAS. 
The May, 1927. Boys’ Lie gives you that information. 


A Hickory Bow 


Which is the best wood for bow, hickory or ash?—Scovut 
PERRY HULLBURT. 
Both are good. Hickory is better. 


Scoutmaster’s Age 
How old must a scoutmaster be?—Scout CARL HERNCANE. 
Twenty-one years old. 


Bird’s Pictures 
Where can I get pictures of birds?—DupLEY KENSLEY. 
Audubon Society, 1974 Broadway, New York City. 


Indian Eagle 
What is the Indian name for Eagle?—To.evo Goutp. 
Woapolane. 


Archery Target 
Where can I get information on an official archery target?— 
E. STANELY MAYER. 
Page 124, Handbook for Boys; page 10, Merit Badge 
Pamphlet on Archery. The Supply Depart- 





Weaving Beads 
Where can I get instructions for making 
Indian bead work?—LoneE Scout Max Gans. 
An excellent set for scouts who are in- 
terested in making beaded watch fobs, 
head-bands or Indian head-dresses and 


UhWnNe 





. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. r 
- One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
- Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 
- Questions which have been answered repeatedly will be ignored. Back “ 
. Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 
of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 


ment sells targets. 


Cow’s Horn 
Where can I get cow’s horns?—Scout 
AUSTON SEGUR. 
Ask your butcher to get one for you. 
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Interviewing 
Commander Byrd 


By E. P. Churchil, Jr. 


HEN I left Tenafly, 

N. J., [never had any 
idea of interviewing Com- 
mander Bryd, or doing sev- 
eral other things I did. I 
was not sent to interview 
Byrd—or even to report any 
of the parade, but when a 
police captain told me I 
might sit in one of the 
vacant seats in the grand 
stand before City Hall, I 
thought I would write the 
story for the newspaper of 
the Boy Scout Camp of the North Bergen Company, where I 
was for a week this.ssummer. Here I was a reporter of the 
paper—lI also was a reporter on our High School paper and 
am now on the staff. : 

As I said I was able to get into the grand stand at City 
Hall. I wrote the doings there and then walked along Byrd’s 
car, on the sidewalk, of course, in the rain to about (5) five 
blocks of the Eternal Light. Those wise policemen said— 
you go no farther, but I managed to get a few blocks farther 
by more ways than one. Here I saw Byrd’s car leave, and I 
followed it to the Hotel McAlpin. Here I was stopped by 
more police who would only let those with tickets enter the 
hotel. But those wise, wise police forgot that there was 
more than one way to kill a cat, and more than one door to 
a hotel. A little walk around the block brought me to the 
34th Street entrance, the fliers enter by the police guarded 
33rd Street entrance. 

Here I wandered around trying to find where Byrd’s rooms 
were. Believe it or not several newspaper men asked me 
where the dinner Mr. Wanamaker was giving for the press 
men was—maybe it was my uniform. I found out from the 
last that Byrd was on the seventeenth (17) floor. 

Here I sat and sat. Newspaper men came in mobs, they 
saw Commander Byrd’s representative. A little before seven 
Mrs. Byrd asked me to ask Commander Byrd for the key to 
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her room—there were the men who will soon fly to Rome, 
in conference with Byrd, so she did not want to go in, but 
poor me, the talk flew so fast that I had no chance, and a 
shrill “‘Dick,” from the hall got Mrs. Byrd the key. A few 
minutes later I met Commander Byrd. He came out of his 
room as the New York-Rome fliers left. He spoke to me 
and asked me what I wanted. I told him my purpose, and 
he promised me a minute although he was in a great hurry. 
In reply to my questions he said right away he considered a 
Scout the highest type of boy—the kind he would like to 
take on an Arctic trip. As quick as he was with the first 
question he spent a bit of thought when I told him the 
Aviation Merit Badge requirements, and asked him his 
opinion. These he also believed the best. As he seemed 
in such a hurry I asked no more questions, but got his 
autograph and shook hands with him. On the way out 
I met Bernt Balchen and got his autograph. He owns 
two hats now. He wore a felt one at the parade, and he 
had a straw one then. 


A Leather Watch Chain 
By B. F. Davis 


HILE rummaging through an old table drawer a short 
time ago, I ran across three leather links, remnants of 
a leather chain attached to a ring of keys. These leather 
links struck my eye at once, as anything made of leather 
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always does, for 
my grandfather 
on my mother’s 
side was a sad- 
@ dler, and even 

my mother used 
to get her hand 
in in leather 
working herself, 
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early home, pic- 
ture frames deco- 
rated with 
leather leaves, leather grapes (made from leather-covered 
marbles), etc., and bordered with leather, hence I guess 
leather liking is bred within me. 

This leather chain seemed such a cleverly devised one 
that I am passing it on to you Scouts, so that it may not be 
lost to posterity. Copy the pattern given here in the accom- 
panying sketch on a piece of paper, then cut out the pattern 
from the paper with sharp penknife or scissors; lay the pat- 
tern on any nice clean strong leather, and mark out and make 
as many links as you desire to have in your chain; then join 
them together by rolling one link the long way and running 
it through the two openings of another link folded in the 
middle. 

Thus you can make a nice chain for your watch, fob, keys, 
or use same for your hat band, lanyard on which to attach 
your whistle, or what not? 

I have found that while the round opening in the links may 
be cut out with a sharply pointed penknife, that there are 
leather punches made of this size by means of which you 
can punch the entire hole with one stroke or two of the ham- 
mer; possibly you may have access to one of these punches; 
if not, just use your penknife. While the diagram shows the 
link shape as I found it on the bunch of keys, I think a slight 
improvement in the design would be a hole made entirely 
round instead of “V” shaped at the base. The round hole 
link conceals the tops of the link preceding it and I think 
makes a neater looking chain. Go to it. 

(Concluded on page 49) 




















Is Your Town Safe? 
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These boys and girls are being taught to save their lives! 
meaning of the “Stop and “Go™ traffic signals. 


(© 1027 mL. 1.Ce. 


They are learning the 


In many schools the children 


make their own semaphores, and the teacher appoints different members of the 
class to act the part of a Traffic Officer so that the lesson of caution at street 


crossings can never be forgotten. 


VERY five minutes someone dies 

from cancer. Every six min- 

utes someone is killed by acci- 
dent. One death in every 13 is caused 
by cancer—one in 15 by accident. 
One—a tragedy foreseen weeks in ad- 
vance when beyond hope of prevention. 
The other—swift annihilation that 
could have been prevented. 


Most fatal accidents need never hap- 
pen; 90,000 a year in the United States 
—240 a day—deaths from various 
causes that could be prevented. One- 
half of the children who are killed are 
the little untaught ones less than five 
yearsold. And accidents claim all too 
many persons past middle age—who 
have not adjusted themselves to the 
swift pace of passing vehicles. 


In cities where public caution and fro- 
tection are taught, the deathrate from 
accident is far less than the Nation's 
sad average. Modern scientific Safety 
Campaigns are organized in these cities. 
The Mayor, the Police Department, 
local associations, clubs, societies and 
citizens of ability and initiative are 
working together for safety in industry, 


saahior 


in the home and on our streets. The 
newspapers which help to promote 
Safety Campaigns find a quick response. 


These continuous safety programs are 
as carefully and skilfully planned as a 
great battle, but with this difference— 
a battle is planned to end as many lives 
as possible and a Safety Campaign is 
planned to save as many lives as possible. 


No longer has one a right to say, “ Acci- 
dents are bound tohappen. You can’t 
prevent them.” Today accident pre- 
vention is neither a beautiful dream nor 
a vain hope. It is a splendid reality. 
In cities which have said, “It can be 
done”’—it has been done. In some cities 
the deathrate from accident has been 


reduced more than half. ~ 
Do you know how many « i 
people were killed by ac- ( 


cident in your town last 
year? You will find, 
again and again, that a 
little forethought or a 
little more care would 
have avoided many trag- 
edies. Help to vrevent 
such deaths. 


aad 





700,000 Americans seriously injured last 
year; 23,000 killed by one cause alone— 
motor vehicle accidents. 


Appeals to individual caution have failed 
to stem the constantly rising tide of acci- 
dental deaths. Last year the New York 
State conference of yors decided to 
conduct an “entire city” Safety Campaign. 





supported it, accidental deaths of all kinds 
were reduced 31 
children were reduced 334%. 
dents in homes were reduced 71%. 


Based on the results in Albany, the Metro- 
politan has prepared two ps 
Community Safety” 


moting 
Traffic Problem”, which outline practical 


Fatal accidents to 
Fatal acci- 


klets, “‘Pro- 
“The 








Albany, N. Y., was selected for the test ; ; eae 

and the Metropolitan Life was invited © Send for two copies of each, one for Vc oo 

send safety sto perate. personal study and one to send to your re 
Mayor. If your town has a working safety P hadutest 


A vigorous educational program was un- 
dertaken. Every stage of this campaign 
was carefully mapped out in advance. 


During the first six months of the demon- Council. 
stration, while practically the entire city HALEY FISKE, President. 
net = 


organization, support it whole-heartedly. = 
If not, help to establish a local Safety fae id 
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The Price of a Pennant 
(Continued from page 22) 











continue his studies at the Polytechnic evening 
classes. He was to be anengineer. We thought 
at first he might have finished the football 
season with us, and I think it might have been 
arranged (although the rules were very strict 
about non-members playing in the team), but 
some little feeling crept in and that decided it. 
One of the fellows called Archie a “turncoat,” 
and that stung him and there was nearly a 
fight. But the upshot was that he joined the 
“Poly” team. This caused a certain amount 
of coolness between him and me, for although 
we did not see so much of each other after he 
left the Academy we were still pals and mét 
in the evenings and on Saturdays. But there 
was a change in our relations, and he began 
to go with a fellow in his father’s office. And 
that made me sore and I did not go so often 
to the Edson home. 

The loss of Archie made an awful difference 
to our team, and the High School, whom we 
had vanquished easily early in the season, beat 
us by 1 too on the first day we played without 
him. However, by shifting Pep Bunton to the 
outside position we managed to get a fairly 
good inside man in ‘‘Red” Gordon, a tall, thin 
red-haired youth who could play pretty well, 
and this enabled us to stiffen up again and pull 
off our next two games. Our Masters were 
very keen, and they coached the fellows well. 
We were still a point ahead of “Poly,” for 
they had drawn one more game than we had. 
But now that Archie was playing for them they 
started to wiy all their matches with apparent 
ease and by large margins, while we could only 
struggle grimly on and get through by the odd 
goal. However, we were able to keep on win- 
ning our games too, and as the new wing men 
got more accustomed to one another goals came 
more freely. But before we got right out of 
the woods we had a drawn game with the Pen- 
der Street School; and that put us level with 
Polytechnic. 

As we had played Polytechnic twice before 
Archie left us we were not due to meet them 
again, and we ran out the season in a neck-and- 
neck fashion, ending up by tying with them 
for the Pennant. We had each scored 28 
points out of a possible 32 for 16 games played. 
Although their goal average was slightly better 
than ours, it was decided that the two teams 
should play a game on the ground of the 
Pacific Coast Rangers, to settle the League 
Championship, the match to be played on the 
first Saturday in April. It was then near the 
end of March. 

I had seen less and less of Archie in recent 
times, but I met him on the street on the Fri- 
day before the eventful day. We talked about 
several things, and then I said jokingly: “I 
suppose you are ready to be licked tomorrow?” 

‘No fear,” said Archie laughing. ‘‘We 
know we are going to run right through you.” 

“Like fun you are!” I said scornfully. “I 
know your tricks anyway. You will work 
none of them tomorrow.” 

“T’ll bet you I'll pass you quite easily,” said 
Archie mockingly. ‘And once I’m past you, 
I’m all right.” 

“Ves, you are all right,” I said angrily. “If 
I lay my weight on you, you won’t be all right 
for long.” 

“T won’t be there when the weight comes,” 
scoffed Archie. 

““No—you'll run away like all turncoats,’ 
[said sneeringly. “‘ You area traitor anyway.” 

“I’m not a slow cart-horse like you,” was 
Archie’s rejoinder as he sped away out of my 
reach. I was mad at first and then sorry about 
it afterwards, it was all so kiddish. And we 
had always been good friends before that. 


> 


ATURDAY dawned bright and beautiful, 

and we were all keyed up for what we 
knew would be a battle royal. Some little 
temper crept into the thing, and there had been 
several scraps between pupils of the different 
schools. I think we were all sore about the 
loss of Archie. Interest in the game was very 
keen, and when I got to the ground at half- 
past two there was already quite a crowd. The 
game was scheduled to commence at three. 
My mother and two sisters were coming, and 
I knew Archie’s folks would be there—in fact, 
all the players had somebody turning out to 
see them, and nearly all the pupils of both 
schools and their relations were there as well. 
We had new royal-blue sweaters with a large 
“A” on the breast. The “Polys” wore green- 
and-white stripes. As we trooped out on to the 
field I must confess I felt pretty nervous when 
I saw the size of the crowd. I had never played 





before a really big audience before. 
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Mr. Hunter, the Headmaster of the High 
School, a fine sport and an old player, was the 
referee, and the linesmen were also neutral. 
Nearly all the boys looked a little pale and 
nervous—except Archie, who was cool and neat 
in his new green-and-white attire. There was 
a certain amount of tension in the air. We 
lost the toss and had to kick off against a light 
breeze. We lined up, the whistle blew, and 
the game was under way. 

For a little while the play was rather aim- 
less, the general nervousness making itself ap- 
parent in some wild kicking. But presently 
Tom Hutton, our lanky center, got the ball 
and started one of his favorite plays. He 
accepted a pass about mid-field, with the whole 
of the opposition defense between him and 
the goal, and dribbling slowly forward waited 
for the opposing center-half to tackle him. 
Immediately this happened he passed the ball 
back to our own center-half who was about 
ten yards behind him. Then he slipped through 
the opposing line of half-backs and kept run- 
ning steadily forward. A moment later he 
had the ball again, our center-half playing it 
beautifully to his feet with a long low kick. | 

Both the “Poly” backs now ran in, con- 
verging on Hutton, who paused for a moment 
in his onward rush, gave a little deceptive 
swerve of his body as though he meant to 
break away to the right, and then kicking the 
ball straight through between the backs dashed 
ahead after it. The three bodies met, the blue 
jersey was sandwiched for a moment between 
the two green-and-white ones, and then Hut- 
ton was through, careering madly after the 
ball, with both backs in hot pursuit. But he 
was too fleet to be overtaken. Down he went 
with the ball, and as he neared the penalty 
line the “‘Poly” goal-keeper made a little dash 
out of his goal, and then changing his mind 
went back again. He might have done better 
to have kept on coming, for an instant later 
Hutton shot with terrific force, the goal-keeper 
sprang and missed, and the next moment the 
ball was lodged in the right-hand corner of the 
net. 

Pandemonium broke loose among our sup- 
porters in the stand. Rattles rattled and 
tooters tooted, girls shrieked, and through the 
din we could hear ‘‘ Accies, Accies—Rah, Rah, 
Rah!” from the spot near the center of the 
stand where Bill Lawson was leading the root- 
ers. We crowded round Hutton to shake his 
hand, for he had done the thing cleverly. First 
blood for Academics after fifteen minutes play 
was quite good work. It gave us just the 
steadying effect we needed and filled us with 
confidence. In my innermost heart, however, 
I felt that the real work lay ahead. 

I was not mistaken, for the ‘‘Polys” settled 
down after that to steady and determined play. 
On the whole I think their half-backs were 
better than ours, and our forwards were unable 
to make much headway. Their center-half 
in particular clung to Hutton like a leech, and 
he never got another chance for a breakaway. 
Their forwards, too, began to get into their 
stride, and for the next fifteen minutes we 
had everything we could do to keep our defense 
intact. Time and again they got down to our 
goal, and I think it was only a little luck and 
the superb work of our goal-keeper, who played 
the game of his life, that kept them from scor- 
ing. Then what I feared might happen took 
place. 

I had taught our right-half everything I 
knew about the style of Archie’s play, and to- 
gether he and I had managed to hold ‘Archie 
in. Although their left-half was feeding him 
like a machine, his inside man went a little 
wrong at times and did not play the ball to 
him properly when he right have got away. 
I was hoping that this right prove our salva- 
tion, and indeed it n ight have had things been 
left alone. But the captain of the “‘Polys,”’ 
a pretty cute fellow, spotted the difficulty and 
switched over from inside right to inside left 
himself. That made all the difference. Twice 
Archie got clean away down the wing by him- 
self, the ‘‘Poly” crowd yelling like mad, and 
each time he swung across one of those accu- 
rate centers that I knew so well. Nothing but 
the herculean work of our goal-keeper and a 
little weakness on the part of their center for- 
ward saved the situation. But I knew if it 
kept on it would end in disaster. And it did. 

Again Archie got the ball, and after a 
pretty exchange of passes with his left-half and 
inside man, eluded our right-half very neatly 
and again made off down the line. I dashed 
across to try and intercept him. He slowed 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Swinging 
Along! 


Gee, it’s great to be a scout,—all 
fitted out with Official Boy Scout 
Equipment and 
along’’ besides the open autumn 
fields. What morecan any boy ask? 


It’s Easy to Order by Mail! 


Simply state the number, the quantity 
wanted, the name of the article, and, when 
necessary, State size and color. 

Figure up the total cost of the articles you 
order and enclose the amount required, in- 
cluding enough to pay postage according 
to the weight. 

The best way to send money is by post- 
office money order, express money order or 
your personal check. If you find it neces- 
sary to send currency, have the letter regis- 
tered, if possible. 

Our system makes it possible for us to deliver 
your order to the post-office or railroad com- 
pany WITHIN TWENTY-FOUR HOURS 


after we receive it. 


Official Camp Blanket 


An economical wool blanket of exceptional 
wearing quality. Stamped with official 
badge design. Weight, 3 lbs. Size 58 x 82 
inches. 
No. 1172. Shipping Weight, 4 lbs. 

Each, $4.50 


Waterproof Ground Blanket 
Indispensable when compelled to sleep in 
a tent or on the ground. Specially con- 
structed, finely woven waterproof duck; 
olive drab; no seams. A single waterproof 
sheet with brass grommets, and ball and 
socket fasteners. Size, 45 x 72 inches. 

No. 541. Shipping Weight, 2 lbs. 
Each, $2.50 





go ‘“‘swinging 


The Scout Lumberjack Shirt 


No scout who likes to hike and enjoy the 
great outdoors and be properly dressed 
should be without this new, practical and 
comfortable Lumberjack Shirt. Because 
it is so sturdily made of strong, durable 
material, it is very appropriate for all kinds 
of activity, whether it be in warm or cool 
weather. They are made of 22-24 oz. all 
wool material. In boys’ sizes 12 to 18 years. 
No. 596. Grey, Blue and Green Plaid. 
No. 597. Grey, Blue and Maroon Plaid. 
Each, $4.75 
For men, order by collar size. 
No. 599. Grey, Blue and Green Plaid. 
No. 600. Grey, Blue and Maroon Plaid. 
Each, $5.00 


Boy Scout Field Glasses 


Pelasure and profit are derived from good 
field glasses. Useful in signaling, in study 
of birds and stars. This glass has achro- 
matic lenses, giving a clear and well lighted 
field of view. Tan leather mounting and 
dull finish. Tan case with shoulder straps. 


Shipping weight, 2 lbs. No. 1212 
Each, $6.00 
The New Official Scout 


Haversack 


Adopted after many months of experiment- 
ing and consultations with hunters, trappers 
and leading camping authorities. It is a 
decided improvement over any haversack 
on the market to-day and is the most 
practical article of a scout’s equipment. 
No. 573. Shipping weight, 2 lbs. 

Price, $2.50 


Official Boy Scout Shoes 


The Official Boy Scout Shoe is sold in three 
distinct styles. Namely, the Heavy Duty 
Shoe, the general purpose Dress Shoe and 
the Oxford. For comfort, good looks and 
long wear, it is not possible to buy better 
shoes than these for the money. Our 
catalogue contains full descriptions. 


MI We ba iz cco aydierngeadintaas $5.00 
ee, OE ee ne $5.75 


Woolen Stockings 
Very attractive and durable, made from 
pure wool olive drab yarn, reinforced toe 
and heel. Turn down below knee. 
No. 527. Shipping weight, 10 ozs. 
Price, $1.35 





San Francisco 


583 Market Street 








** Our Scoutmaster told us every boy will get a copy 
of the new catalog in October. Won’t that be great!”’ 


**I heard so too and I can’t wait to get mine.”’ 


‘Official First Aid Belt Pouch 


An outfit that is prized by the entire field 

because it is so compact and still contains 

all the essential ingredients of a first-aid 

pouch. Every scout and scout official 

should have one before starting to camp or 

on a hike. Furnished with canvas belt 

carrier. The contents are as follows: 

1 Sterile Gauze Bandage, 2 ins. x 6 yds. 

1 Sterile Gauze Bandage, 1 in. x 6 yds. 

1 Cylinder Zinc Oxide Adhesive Plaster, 
rin. x1 yd. 

1 Envelope H. F. Mercurochrome Gauze 

t Tube “First Aid for Burns” 

1 Mercurochrome Swab 

3 Vivo Rolls in Carton 


’ y Tube Soap in Carton 


1 Small First Aid Booklet 


No. 1548. Prepaid, 80c 


Official Boy Scout Knives 


Regulation model, large sized stag handle, 
heavy cutting blade, screw driver, bottle 
and can opener, punch blade, shackle for 
hanging on belt. Built to stand rough 
usage. 
No. 1496. ‘‘Remington” Make. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.50 
No. 1502. ‘‘Ulster” Brand. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.50 
No. 1566. ‘‘Hammer” Brand. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.50 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Cook Kit 


Made of heavy gauge seamless aluminum. 
Outfit consists of frying pan with patent 
folding handle into which stick may be in- 
serted for holding over fire, cooking pot 
with cover drinking cup, and stew pan 
which also serves as plate or soup bowl. 
Fork and spoon included. Parts nest and 
lock together, hence do not rattle. Khaki 
carrying case with adjustable strap. Ship- 
ping weight, 3 Ibs. 


No. 1200. Price, $2.25 


‘Upton’? Mess Kit 


Consists of polished heavily nickeled soup 
can, cup, stew or fry pan and wire broiler. 
Separate handles foreach article. All parts 
nest compactly. Easily carried in pocket or 
haversack. Shipping weight, 1 Ib. 12 ozs. 
No. 1001. Price, $1.75 


‘‘Wear-Ever’? Aluminum 
Canteen 


Made of heavy seamless aluminum, en- 
closed in tight-fitting khaki felt cover which, 
when wet, keeps contents cool. Fitted 
with removable adjustable shoulder strap. 
Canteen is concaved to fit wearer’s hip. 
Capacity slightly over one quart. Shipping 
weight, 2 lbs. 


No. 1466. Price, $2.75 


Boy Scouts of America 


200 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Chicago 
37 So. Wabash Ave. 
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Listen to This! 


) 95 winter nights are coming. 
No more swimming, fishing, 
tennis, baseball, football or Boy 
Scout hikes. What’ll we do? Why 
—let’s get ready for the greatest, 
grandest sport of all—playing in 
the school band. 
Now’sthetimeto start! Because 
after high school comes college 
and that’s where a good player 
gets his true reward—in fun, in- 
vitations to fine social affairs and 
big sporting events, free trips to 
distant cities, and extra money for 
easy work outside of school hours. 
The first thing to do is to buy a band 
instrument—the best you can afford. 
When you buy your first automobile 
you’re going to buy the best you can 
afford, aren’t you? A King Band Instru- 
ment ranks with a Rolls Royce, Lincoln 
or Cadillac automobile. But there’s this 
difference — anybody can afford to buy 
a King Band Instrument. They’re not 
high-priced and only a small down pay- 
ment necessary — easy monthly install- 
ments thereafter. Used instruments ac- 
cepted in trade. 

With a King you’ Il learn to play quick- 
er—and better. Experts will tell you 
this. But we’re willing to prove this 
point by sending you any King Instru- 
ment for a ten-day free trial. Ask your 
Father or Mother to enclose a letter with 
the coupon stating that they’re willing 
you should take up Band Music. 
We’ve just published a new booklet— 
“Playing in the Band” —very interesting. 
Send the coupon for a copy. Give it to 
Mother and Dad to read. We know 
they’ll --: you get a start in this whole- 
some, healthful, profitable pastime. 








BAND INSTRUMENTS 
and SAXOPHONES 


Every good musician will tell 
you to learn music while you’re 
young. So even if you have to 
earn the price of a handsome, 
new King Band Instrument en- 
cased in a velvet-lined case, 
start now. You'll never regret it. 
Sendinthecoupon! Right now, 
that you’ve finished reading this 
advertisement. 











) Saxophone 


) French Horn () Baritone 





KING THE #. N. WHITE CO., 5220-92 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me free copy of “Tootin’ My Own Horn”, “Playing in the Band” 
and your Handy Reference Catalog. (Check, below, instrument preferred.) 
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C] Trombone C} Alto 
) Bass (_] Bugle 
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down as I cut off his advance, and allowed me 
to get to within about five yards of him. Then 
he did that infernal trick of his. I had no idea 
which side he would try to pass me on, and 
made a feint of rushing straight at him, but 
stopped about two yards away. His feint of 
flicking the ball across in front of me was so 
horribly realistic that I almost moved away, 
but remembering past days I waited grimly, 
edging slightly toward the right, the direction 
in which I felt sure he would make his dash. 
Instead, however, he suddenly kicked the ball 
straight through between my legs, which in the 
excitement of the moment I had straddled 
apart. A roar of delighted laughter broke 
from the “‘Poly” crowd as their captain, who 
had been lying handy, dashed past and secured 
the ball. I tore after him hot-foot, but he gave 
the long wide forward pass that I feared, and 
Archie, running swiftly down the line at top 
speed, got the ball safely, banged it ahead, and 
went after it like a whirlwind. It was useless 
to try to overhaul him, so I kept heading 
straight toward our own goal, where I knew 
the ball would ultimately land. 

Instead of keeping well out on the wing as 
he generally did Archie cut in closer toward 
the goal. Our center-half, who had kept run- 
ning steadily back during all this maneuver, 
was now heading across at an angle to inter- 
cept him. But Archie did not wait for him. 
When he found the range he wanted he let go 
one of those swift, low, screwing shots we all 
dreaded so much. It went with the usual 
deadly accuracy. Our goal-keeper got his hands 
on the ball, but only managed to clear his lines 
partially, and the ball rolled gently out to the 
foot of the “Poly” captain, who banged it into 
the net, giving our goal-keeper no chance to 
save, so short was the range. But it was really 
Archie’s goal, and everybody knew it. 

Pandemonium broke loose againin the stands, 
this time among the “Poly” supporters. I could 
almost have wept with mortification at the 
way in which I had been tricked, for I felt that 
the thing was my fault. The whistle blew 
shortly afterward for half-time, and in the 
shelter of the dressing-room there was some 
plain speaking from our captain and our coach 
for those who had fallen short. ‘“‘Archie cer- 
tainly fooled you pretty neatly” said Mr. 
Jackson, our class master, laughing. His 
laughter made me see red. I would rather he 
had spoken sharply to me. I made a grim 
resolve that I would lay my weight properly 
on Archie if I just got the chance. 

We lined up again for the second half with 
the score one all. Play had not been in prog- 
ress long when temper began to creep into the 
game. I suppose it was only natural in all the 
circumstances. One or two fellows had to be 
cautioned, and once a fight nearly broke out 
on the field. The right-half and I never gave 
Archie an inch of rope, but in spite of all our 
precautions he got away again. I tore after 
him boiling with fury, but only managed to 
draw level as that deadly left foot of his put 
in another long raking shot. This time the 
ball rose however, and striking the upright 
rebounded into play. I was close to the goal 
by this time, and the ball coming upon me 
unexpectedly in the middle of a rush of play- 
ers I tried to loft it over my head. Instead to 
my horror I put it right through our own goal. 
A groan of disgust went up from our supporters 
in the stands that I shall never forget as long 
as I live. But it was Archie’s saying, ‘‘You 


aren’t playing for us, old scout, are you?” and 
laughing his merry laugh that maddened me 
and made me lose my head. 

The game then became a ding-dong battle, 
each boy playing for every ounce that was in 
him. Time and again by sheer dogged per- 
sistence we got the ball down to their goal 
only to see it cleared in the most exasperating 
fashion. Then suddenly and unexpectedly 
Hutton scored again for us. He took a chance 
long shot at the goal from well out in the 
field, and the ball went through a forest of 
legs and into the net. I don’t think their goal- 
keeper saw it at all. That sent us and our 
supporters wild again. The cheering and the 
rooting went on for several minutes. The 
score was now 2-2 and we still had fifteen min- 
utes to play. 

After that the “Polys” gave all the passes 
to Archie and he played like one possessed. 
The number of times he tricked and fooled 
me and raised laughs at my expense I could 
not relate, yet each one registered itself in my 
angry mind. It was simply a miracle that 
they did not score again, and yet somehow or 
other we managed to keep our goal intact. 
Again the ball was kicked high over Archie's 
way, and with a panther-like spring he secured 
it just a few paces in front of me. ‘Here goes 
for the winning goal!” he cried gaily, crossing 
his legs and crouching for his favorite trick. 
His cool way of taking it for granted that he 
could get to our goal in spite of my efforts (as 
I knew he could) enraged me, and on the spur 
of a wild impulse I threw myself at him head- 
long. I came right on top of him just as he 
was disentangling himself and we both went 
down together, his inside man pouncing in and 
securing the ball. But as we went down I felt 
something ‘give and heard Archie groan, and 
when I rolled over and regained my feet he 
lay very still. One of his legs was broken. 

The game was stopped while we carried him 
off, and he bore his pain with a brave smile. 
I was filled with grief and remorse. Time was 
called and the game brought to an end shortly 
afterwards, but all the joy had gone out of it 
for most of us. I know it had for me. I could 
think of nothing but Archie’s face of pain. 
Although the “‘Polys” finished the game with 
only ten men, yet we did not score again. I 
don’t think our fellows had the heart to try, 
and although on the replay we beat them 2 tor, 
I for one took no part. I was at Archie’s bed- 
side all the time after that. ‘My leg will get 
all right again,’’ he said with forced cheerful- 
ness. ‘But I won’t be able to play at football 
any more.” He gave a funny little smile. 
“And I may have a slight limp.” 

I tried to check my tears but could not. 
The bright, eager boy with his clever tricks, 
his speed, and his graceful agility, who was 
meant for a great player, would never become 
one. And it was all my fault. “It’s all right,” 
said Archie. “It couldn’t be helped. It wasa 
fair charge. You were just a little too heavy 
for me.” 

It was the only reproach he ever uttered, but 
the words burned themselves into my brain. 
And from that time on I began to learn to 
master my temper. I never played football 
myself any more, but spent all my time with 
Archie. We are bosom friends still and always 
will be. He did not have a limp after all, and 
is able to play tennis and other games not 
quite so strenuous as football. And whatever 
he plays I play with him. 








| Bear With Me | 


(Concluded from page 15) | 











regular member of the crew, instead of being 
dismissed in disgrace when we touched land 
again, which she really had hanging over her 
on account of trying to drown Lieutenant 
Squires. 


Morce and I got a promotion, and I sat down 
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next day and wrote about it to Grandma, be- 
cause it was her carving knife I had traded for a 
girl friend that she would approve of, and who 
was not as dumb as Morce and me, when you 
come to think of it. And I started the letter, 
“My girl friend is a bear!” 
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The Head Hunter 


HE chief steward, a most careful man in such 

matters, had given Strobel the place of honor, at 

the Captain’s right. The Captain was an unusually 

large man, but Strobel was larger. His jaw was 
very square; he was tanned a rich bronze; his blue eyes had 
the clearness of one who had often stood on mountain peaks 
and looked great distances. His shoulders were wide and 
thick, built to carry heavy packs into remote places and to 
bear his kill to camp unaided. 

Men looked to him for leadership. Without a word being 
spoken they instinctively yielded command when he came 
among them. This did not surprise him. It had commenced 
when he was a boy among boys. It continued when he be- 
came a man among men. He was very proud of it; very 
careful never to do anything that would make him less a man. 
This was not because he was afraid of public opinion. Rather 
it was due to his desire to measure up as a man in his own sight. 

As usual when he spoke, others listened. Silence fell among 
those at nearby tables. Apparently intent on their meal, 
nevertheless they were listening. ‘‘The Ovis Fannini,’’ he 
was saying, “‘ will make my ninety-eighth distinctive head, and 
complete my«collection.” 

The Captain had heard that Dick Strobel’s col- 
lection of North American big game was more 
nearly complete than the collections of either the 
Smithsonian Institute or the American Museum of 
Natural Science. But the Captain had never heard 
of an Ovis Fannini. It might be some strange fruit 
grown on a cactus or an Italian relish for all he knew. 
He was a blunt man. When he did not understand 
a subject, he said so. ‘‘ Never heard of it, sir!” he 
exclaimed. 

“The Ovis Stonei, is the black mountain sheep; 
the Ovis Dalli is the white; the Ovis Fannini is a 
freak cross between them. A band was discovered 
in the Cassiar Mountains in nineteen fifteen and 
photographed. Ihaveacopy. Since then no sports- 
man in North America has ever seen one, let alone 
approached within gunshot. I’ve organized five 
expeditions, each unsuccessful, and now I have 
a hot tip, Captain. This time I feel sure I shall 
succeed.” 

The Captain remembered such expeditions cost be- 
tween five and ten thousand dollars. That was a lot 
of money to pay for a sheep’s head. He imagined 
Strobel would take it out in the satisfaction of ac- 
complishment and in. showing the head to his 
friends. Ego, it was, the Captain decided. He had 
a trace of it himself. He collected models of water- 
craft, ancient and modern. He displayed them on 
the slightest provocation when at home. His wife 
said it bored their friends, but that made no dif- 
ference. ‘I wish you luck, sir!” he said. 

“Thanks, Captain. I’m sure I'll succeed this 
time. A Stickine Indian has located what is no 
doubt the last surviving band. But then the calcu- 
lations of man are so finely balanced, a little thing 
can upset everything.”’ The Captain remembered a 
wreck caused by a man blinking his eyes. He 
thought he saw a double flash from a light house, 
flashing but once. The drifting mist had prevented 
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rington, spent the daylight hours of the next three days driving 
her up the river that split a mountain range asunder. His 
keen eyes could tell whether the water on bar ahead was ten 
or twelve inches deep. Fine calculating, but necessary. 
Brown bear and moose scampered into the brush as the steamer 
approached. High above, sheep and goat looked down curi- 
ously while the craft hauled herself through white water with 
the aid of a line secured to an upstream tree. Occasionally 
geese alighted on sandbars, and once a procupine swam across 
the bow. Clouds rested lazily on snow-capped peaks; streams 
cascaded three thousand feet from hanging glaciers—a splash 
of riotous white on the living green; creeks burst from narrow 
valleys shrouded in haze and the mystery of intense silence. 
But, though Strobel drank it in, his eyes always lifted to the 
highest levels where the big horns watched. 

The Hazel B. landed him at Telegraph Creek. He slipped 
a hundred-pound pack on his shoulders, carried two-sixty 
pound packs in his hands and toiled up the bank to the settle- 
ment high above. He stood on the frontier at last. Color 
that he loved. Natives, breeds, Maleumute and Husky dogs; 
moccasined trappers; miners from Dease and Gold Pan Creeks 
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The Sportsman 
By Gene Ball 


Can you play all the harder with your team behind? 
Can you stand up to the knocks of the hard grueling 


grind? 


Can you lose without whining, yet come back and 


win? 
In other words, son, can you take it and grin? 


Can you hide all your hurts? Give never a sign, 


But just grit your teeth and keep hitting the line, 


And fight every minute, no matter the cost? 


Can you stand up and cheer though your team has 


lost? 


Can you take the ball over though eleven men bar? 
Can you work for the team with no thought to star? 


At the finish no fame, no riches await, 


This your greatest reward;—To have played the 


game straight. 





a second view. “The snapping of a twig,’’ Strobel 
was saying, ‘‘or disturbing the wrong grain of sand 
may result in failure after months of work.” 

The steamer’s whistle broke on the rhythm of voices and 
humming machinery. The Captain excused himself. The 
weather was getting thick. He had watched it through the 
porthole while listening politely to what was being said. Bad 
waters in thick weather—treacherous tides, uncharted rocks 
awaited a steamer that drifted too far off the usual course. 
Later Strobel paced the deck. He did not smoke, smoking 
hurt the “‘wind.”” He would need it before he scaled the high- 
est peaks in the Cassiar Mountains. It was one of the many 
little things he considered. He could deny himself any com- 
fort, endure any hardship, if it contributed to ultimate success. 
Only a man could do these things. 

It occured to him this big steamer was merely one of many 
things on which the success-of his expedition depended. The 
fog was so thick the Captain on the bridge could not see the 
bow lookout. The whistle sounded frequently. The Cap- 
tain calculated his position by the seconds elapsing between 
the time of the steamer’s blast and the echo’s return. Some- 
times the echo returned again and again, as the sound waves 
followed along the range and were hurled back from the dif- 
ferent angles and distances. 

When the echo came back so swiftly as to almost merge with 
the blast, the Captain anchored. 

Strobel left the steamer at Wrangell. A river craft, the 
Hazel B., awaited him. Her Captain, a tall man named Bar- 
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By Frank Richardson Pierce 


dried on them. When the horses could no longer continue 
they were pastured in a lofty valley and the outfit was dis- 
tributed to the backs of the men. Two days later three men 
were detailed to relay supplies over a glacier. But always 
Strobel pushed on. Figuratively and literally he was the 
apex of a pyramid, the base of which was composed of trains 
and steamers, then horses and now men. At last he was alone. 
Skookum Sam had pointed and Strobel had seen the 
sheep with his own eyes—high above him. It was mid- 
day, but for a moment the mighty ram had stood sculptured 
against the blue sky; a monument to an almost extinct 
species, a great mountain his pedestal. Then he seemed to 
melt away. 

Strobel believed the ram would be there to greet the next 
dawn. When dawn broke he must be above them. Where 
before he had cut down his men, now he reduced his equipment 
to bare necessities—a day’s provision; his sleeping bag; rifle 
and a compact motion-picture camera containing a hundred 
feet of film. 

He studied a chimney leading upward with a critical eye. 
A slip meant death, but it was the only route also offering a 
measure of concealment. He fastened a light line 
about his waist and began the climb. No hand nor 
foot was placed without deliberate consideration. 
He paused often to rest or haul up his outfit. After 
all these weeks a few minutes made little difference. 
And what strength and endurance was now his. 
Hardships that would have killed many, tempered 
him. It was satisfying to know that a strong 
healthy man dominated not only the beasts of the 
field, but the beasts of the air as well. 

When Strobel at length crawled from the chimney 
the wind nearly swept him from the rock. It was 
a cold wind, sweeping unchecked over thousands 
of square miles of snow fields and glaciers. The 
air was clean, crisp, exhilarating like rare wine. He 
crouched in the scant shelter offered by a shoulder 
of rock and looked down. He was one—the apex. 
The two dots toiling far below him were Skookum 
Sam and his companion. Below them were three 
men; and lower, the base camp and horses. Small 
food caches had been left at various levels. The 
thrust to place him above the sheep was almost 
complete. 
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RAWLING over the rough country had been 

4 like close inspection of a beautiful painting, 
the daubs and brush marks stood forth crudely. 
Now altitude lent the right perspective : Moun- 
tain ranges became chiseled marble in rare forms, 
something gigantic that might have been lettered 
Purity. The snows of a thousand Winters had 
packed the gulches; time and pressure had changed 
the snow to ice, hanging glaciers flashing the softest 
tints of blue and green in the sunlight. 

There were lakes of the deepest blue in settings 
of purest white; blue lakes set in emerald green; 
blue lakes set in solid ice. At every turn the 
eye caught something different; the scene con- 
tinued on and on until it slipped over the edge of 
the world. 

And this was the daily life of the Ovis Fannini. 
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and finally Skookum (Strong) Sam, one hundred-and-sixty 
pounds of compact humanity, sheathed in copper, The 
native smiled and held out his hand. ‘Howdy, Mr. Strobel. 
Nice trip? Good! Plenty tough work ahead. I got pack 
train and four good boys at Dease Lake.” 

“‘T’m ready to start now!” Strobel announced. 

‘Stage leaves in the morning. Seventy miles over portage 
to the lake. To-night we look over your outfit. Anything 
you need we get at Hudson’s Bay post.’”’ Skookum Sam had 
evidently been caught and tied a sufficient period to be coated 
with something of an education. 


Grane. liked the thoroughness of the native’s inspec- 
tion of his outfit. In turn, the native appreciated its 
completeness and lack of excess equipment. There was noth- 
ing to add, nor to be thrown away. Mutual respect was 
immediately established. 

Strobel boarded what was optimistically called a stage the 
following morning, as the steamer cast off. She would dock 
at Wrangell in twelve hours. It had taken three days to 
buck the current. Two craft had now contributed in the 
latest thrust toward his goal. 

Day followed day with the swiftness that goes with hard 
work, oft-changing scenes and constant peril.. They forded 
waist-deep icy streams and pushed ahead as their clothing 


It set him down as the most discriminating of crea- 
tures; more majestic than even the lion; some hing of 
the eagle, but withal it challenged a man. 

Sunset! Then a lingering twilight while Nature experi- 
mented with rare tints of blood red or delicate pink as her 
mood varied. A cold night in the sleeping bag, then dawn that 
rushed from the East like a gathering storm. Nothing soft 
about the colors, but splashes of fire thrown impatiently across 
the sky. 

Strobel crawled cautiously from his sleeping-bag. A sheep 
might be within a hundred feet; he was down wind. On 
the wind-swept ledge below nature had performed another 
miracle and grown grass. Strobel moved slowly to where 
a tiny stream splashed musically into a basin of ice. He 
washed his hands and face, then drank deeply. What 
a day! Perhaps the greatest of his life. He would take 
his last head; his collection would be complete unless some- 
thing changed the course ofevents. It might be a small 
thing, such as a disturbed stone or a careless movement of the 
hand. 

The sun was long in tinting the peaks. Below were valleys 
gloomy and cold where creatures moved stiffly or remained 
huddled in dens until the slanting rays of the sun could drive 
lingering night away. 

One creature alone came from below to greet the dawn. 
Strobel saw him winging his way upward, a trimly built bird , 
in well tailored clothing. His neck and body were ash gray, 
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The huskies who hit the line hard and low right up 
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that is built into Fisk Bicycle Tires. 
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| his wings and tail black, except for a white 
| patch half way down the wings. He was 
about twelve inches long—the Nut-Cracker, 
a species of crow that delights in the glory 
of the peaks as well as the friendliness of the 
valleys. He did not observe the crouching 
man, but alighted on a point of rock where the 
sun struck it and proceeded to warm himself, 
then give his feathers some attention. As he 
grew warmer and perhaps more alert he caught 
sight of the man. In the “Cur! Cur!” of his 
note there was a mixture of surprise and 
friendliness. 

As Strobel answered the bird’s greeting with 
silent interest, a second flew upward and 
alighted ona pinnacle three hundred feet above. 
‘fae was of a decidedly nervous disposition. 

His disapproval of the man’s \presence was 
| frequently voiced. ‘Cur! Cur!” he screamed, 
| and having hurled the indictment and perhaps 
|found the warmth sought, launched himself 
| from the granite spire. With bill pointing 
| downward, and folded wings, he shot past 
| Strobel and six or eight hundred feet below 
checked his drop by opening his wings. The 
impact of wings against air at his tremendous 
speed sent an explosive report echoing along 
the sheer walls. 

Fascinated, Strobel watched him from sight. 
When he looked up the first bird had remained 
where he was, in the warmth of the sun. And 
just beyond 








A THRILL such as Strobel had never before 
experienced rushed through his body. It 
|left him cold, then aglow. A ewe and her 
lamb had silently appeared. The lamb was 
feeding, but the mother, sensing danger in some 
direction, was nervously looking below. Stro- 
bel chuckled. It was the one way to beat the 
mountain-sheep game, get above them. And 
this only man and the eagle did with any meas- 
ure of success. Even as Strobel waited a shadow 
passed over a snow patch a few rods away. He 
recognized the shadow before he looked up. 
An eagle was soaring around the pinnacle the 
Nut-Cracker had just left; his eyes, intent on 
the lamb, had also observed the man. 

There was no bond between them though the 
objective was similar. The eagle was seeking 
a meal, the man atrophy. Each proceeded in 
his own way to accomplish hisend. The eagle 
disappeared until the ewe relaxed her caution, 
the man crouched silently, his rifle ready, 
nerves tense. 

The click of stone against stone came sharply 
and two more ewes appeared, climbing a slope 
of incredible steepness, followed by lambs that 
only followed because the mother led. Almost 
magically a flock had appeared in the mountain 
valley. Wind rippled the grass like water, 
millions of wild flowers nodded approval of 
the glorious day. A half hour passed while the 
man and the eagle waited and the Nut- 
Cracker warmed himself. 

And then, without warning, the ram ap- 
peared. He stood on his granite pedestal 
with a sheer fall of two thousand feet below, 
a sentinel on guard. It was not difficult to 
imagine this mountaineer found the day and 
view pleasing. In a range, the area of an 
empire, he had chosen this, the boldest and 
grandest spot of all. 


ILL we have a movie of Col. Charles A. 

Lindbergh? Many fabulous offers have 
been made to him, but the rounds of receptions, 
dinners, and fetes have to date prevented him 
from considering those offers which might 
“further the cause of aviation,” as he has 
promised to do. The Movie Scout for one 
would welcome a picture featuring the Lone 
Eagle in his own element. Nothing quite as 
inspiring as Lindbergh has come to our genera- 
tion, and if the movies could reproduce some- 
thing of that thrill to hearten the boys of com- 
ing generations, it would be worth-while. 

The Movie Scout’s interests in Lindbergh 
has tended to focus his attention on the News 
Reels that form a part of every good program, 
but which are so seldom commented on. This 
day by day gathering of news and distributing 
them all over the country is one of the finest 
things done by the motion picture industry, 
and in the case of the Lindbergh news releases, 
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Clear-eyed, fearless, the monarch stood 
aloof from that which was his. The snow was 
no whiter than his head; the great curling 
horns were perfect. His body was bluish-gray, 
extending to, and including, the tail except for 
a patch of white. A band of brown ran down 
his forelegs. 

Usually cool, Strobel found himself strug- 
gling with excitement. This was his sixth 
expedition. It had taken such tremendous 
effort and rare good fortune to bring this 
about. 

As birds and animals know when the human 
animal is afraid, so the Nut-Cracker sensed 
a change in the man. He grew nervous. 
“Cur? Cur?” he queried. 

“Shut up!” Strobel growled. Birds have 
a way of warning other creatures. Some per- 
form this service with such diligence one might 
believe them under pay. ‘‘Shut——” 

Deliberately he swung his rifle to bear. 
The ram could not escape now, unless he leaped 
two thousand feet to destruction. Strobel 
set up the motion picture camera. An auto- 
matic device made it self-operative. Pictures 
of this, the last male of a species, would be 
invaluable. 

His own thoughts seemed to ring aloud in his 
ears, like an indictment. The Nut-Cracker’s 
note changed. ‘‘Cur! Cur!” he charged. 

“The last male of a species!”’ Strobel mut- 
tered. Someone else would kill the ram if he 
did not. And yet, if he fired, the species 
could not go on. He remembergd the efforts 
of man, beast and machinery to place him 
where he was. He remembered the collec- 
tion that lacked but one head of completion. 
He shrugged his shoulders as if to throw off 
the feeling of self-accusation; then he looked 
down the barrel of the rifle. The swish of 
a feathered body thundered in his ears. The 
eagle was swooping downward with fatal ac- 
curacy. He saw the lamb collapse from the 
impact, its pitiful bawling broke harshly in on 
the beauty of the morning. The ram turned 
and bounded down a slope. He could be 
killed now with little danger of his falling over 
the ledge. 

Strobel’s eyes flashed, a tremendous thrill 
surged through him. His rifle roared and the 
startled Nut-Cracker launched himself into 
space, his “‘Cur! Cur!” floating upward; came 
the explosive echo of wings set against rush- 
ing air, then faintly, “Cur! Cur!” 

“You’re wrong, my feathered friend,”’ 
Strobel answered, leaping from his conceal- 
ment, “‘not acur, but I hope, a man and sports- 
man.” He picked up the dead eagle and tossed 
it over the ledge. He hated eagles anyway, 
always killing the young of some creature. 
Then he lifted the injured lamb, and looked 
about. He was alone; the last male, Ovis 
Fannini, was moving with great leaps up an 
almost sheer wall. The ewes followed, and 
behind them came the lambs, but one. 

The lamb Strobel held struggled a moment, 
then sensed something all animals sense, friend- 
liness. He snuggled close to the head-hunter’s 
breast, felt the warmth of his body and knew 
security. Strobel slung the camera that had 
recorded it all over his shoulder, then slowly 
began descending his pyramid, the lamb hugged 
close. 





it outdid itself in enterprise. Pictures taken 
in the morning in Washington were shown in 
New York and other large cities the same 
evening. They called to their aid every means 
of swift transportation, and every device that 
would enhance the value of the pictures. The 
phonofilm and the movietone added voice to 
the picture reproductions, and the Movie 
Scout for one felt that the interest was greatly 
enhanced. There is a steady development in 
voice reproduction devices, and although they 
do not seem to have quite found their place in 
the “‘silent’’ drama they have, as in the case 
of the Lindbergh news releases and in the repro- 
duction of music, already proved their worth. 





Lon Chaney is a good example, perhaps the 
great example of the possibilities in character 
acting on the screen. We have just been seeing 
him in a new release, The Unknown, and an 
old one, Mr. Wu, both Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 

(Concluded on page 55) 
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Lone Scout Walnut 

Tree Planters 
LONE SCOUT can do a 
good turn for beauty, 
comfort, use, and romance by 
planting seeds from the black 
walnut-trees of the historic 
farms of two of America’s 
greatest pioneer farmers, Gen. 
George Washington, whose 
Mount Vernon farm is still a 
farm, and Gen. Robert Lee, 
whose farm is now our National 
Cemetery at Arlington. For the 
second time in its history Scouting has been 
able to secure a limited supply of these scien- 
tifically selected seeds, made available to scouts 
through the Department of Rural Scouting, 
Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., or upon application to 
local scout executive. 

Here then is a chance for 
Boy Scouts of the Lone Scout 
Division to have in their own 
walnut-trees, living shafts in 
memory of great Americans. 
The seeds may be planted near 
the house; by the roadside to 
help the shaded loveliness of 
American roadways; on the 
farm, following the present 
Japanese plan of reforestation; . 
or in memorial groves, if a ba 
scout council can secure the 
actual ownership of land for 
this purpose. 

The United States Depart- 
mentof Agriculture urges plant- 
ing of trees on the farm because 
they enhance its value; beautify 
it; provide shade and protec- 
tion to stock, crops, and farm- 
stead; and utilize lands where 
other crops are not wanted, 
rough, odd-shaped or out-of- 
the-way places, steep or gully- 
ing land. The Department ad- 
vises the planting of black 
walnut seed because it is easily started; attains 
large size and long life; does not prevent graz- 
ing; yields edible nuts and produces useful and 
valuable timber. 

“Tt will give a thrill,’’ says one national agri- 
cultural leader, “‘to every boy who has seed- 
lings from these trees to think that the trees 
under which Washington stood have sent des- 
cendants out into a country Washington never 
knew, just as men of Washington’s generation 
have descendants who have gone out across 
the mountains and the rivers of the West to 
settle what was unknown country before the 
Revolution.” 

Joyce Kilmer’s lines indicate how many a 
wholesome, sun-browned scout will link him- 
self with the Infinite in the planting of his 
walnut seeds: 


& oe 
Seeds from these Historic Wal- 
nut Trees will be planted by 
Lone Scouts from both Mt. 
Vernon and Arlington 


“TI think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 
A tree whose hungry mouth is pressed 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast; 
A tree that looks at God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 
A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robbins in her hair; 
Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 
Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 


Winning the LSO 

ONE SCOUTING always stirs a boy to 

“keep on keeping on.” It encourages him 
to win certain titles to write after his name as 
well as to advance in scouting through the 
Lone Scout tests, or the work of tenderfoot, 
second-class and first-class ranks, to write 
articles and have them put into print, and 
doing work covered by the ninety merit-badge 
subjects which scouting offers to all Boy 
Scouts as a special means of advancement and 
achievement. 

Beginning with the very first title which is 
open to the Lone Scouts, take the case* of 
Lone Scout John Smith. John has heard that 
he can sign his name this way “John Smith, 
LSO,” and he wants to know just what he 
has to do to secure the right to print these 
letters after his name. LSO stands for Lone 
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Scout Organizer. The Lone 
Scout becomes a Lone Scout 
Organizer simply by securing 
new members and organizing 
them into a tribe in Lone 
Scouting. This organization 
work consists also in securing 
subscriptions to authorized 
publications, or regular Boy 
Scout papers. 

For this organization work 
the scout receives credit points, 
and when he has secured ten 
of these credits he is awarded 
the Organizer title. The first method of 
securing credit points is given by awarding 
one credit or boosting point for each new 
member secured. Ten points are awarded for 
organizing a tribe of five members (i. e. five 
points for the five new members secured and 
five additional points for organizing a tribe). 

The other method of winning 
Lone Scout credit points is 
based upon securing subscrip- 
tions, to Boys’ Lire, The Lone 
Scout, cooperating with Farm 
Journals and Lone Scout char- 
tered amateur publications. 
Organizing points are won by 
securing one year’s subscription 
to these publications on the 
basis of one credit point for 
each 25-cent subscription se- 
cured. Eight credit points are 
“sr awarded for one year’s ssub- 

F scription to Boys’ LirE; 2 
credit points for a year’s sub- 
scription to The Lone Scout; 
2 credit points for each 50-cent 
subscription to Farm Journals 
cooperating with Boy Scouts of 
America, and 1 credit point for 
each 25-cent subscription to 
chartered amateur publications. 


A Willow Teepee 
N INGENIOUS Lone Scout 
has discovered a new kind 
of teepee and scouts interested in teepees, shel- 
ters and shacks may want this item in their 
note books. 

“In the Degree Books it tells you how to 
make various shelters and leantos,” says Lone 
Scout Clifford Westergard, Wisner, Nebr., in 
The Nebraska Farmer, “but I made one which 
I believe is more handy. I went into the 
pasture to a willow patch. Going about three 
feet deep into the patch I cut all of the spring 
willows out. After I finished I had a space 
cleared about four by six feet. I then took a 
willow on each side of the space and bound 
them together until I had a_tunnel-like 
‘teepee.’ I then took branches and threw 
over the top and I had a shelter that would 
keep out a cloudburst. If you don’t believe 
it, just try it and see for yourself.” 
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Three Outstanding Lone Scout 
Publications 
THE forty-page anniversary number of the 

Kokonut, the Lone Scout amateur publica- 
tion and official organ of Council V, sets a high 
standard for Lone Scout amateur printers. 
Editor Spencer Coleman, Tampa, Florida, and 
his staff deserve high credit for this successful 
work in the making of a magazine. 

Edward S. Mokray, Orlando, Florida, the 
Kokonut Radio Editor, in training in a Citizens’ 
Military Training Camp, was elected Editor for 
Company E of the Fort Moultrie Camp Life, the 
weekly camp newspaper, and also Company E 
Editor of the Annual, an illustrated book of one 
hundred pages issued after the close of camp. 

The American Leader, Russell L. Paxton, 
Waynesboro, Va., Editor, official organ of 
Region III, prints an attractive Anniversary 
Number with the stars and stripes, “The Pride 
of Scoutdom,” in colors on the cover. Our 
congratulations to the editorial board on the 
splendid progress which this amateur publica- 
tion has made. 

The Mohawk Scout, official organ of Regions 
Tand II, Frederick E. Munich, Editor, 455 Clas- 
son Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., deserves special 
mention on the improved appearance of its 
pages. The elimination of lines and decorations, 
the standardizing of headings and type, together 
with real news values, will add to the popularity 
of this official publication of two Regions. 
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Radio is better 


THERE is no doubt of it 
— radio is better with 
Battery Power. And 
never was radio so 
worthy of the perfection of re- 
ception that batteries, and batter- 
ies alone, make possible. Today 
more than ever you need what 


batteries give — pure DC, Direct — 


Current, electricity that flows 
smoothly, quietly, noiselessly. 
When such is the current that 
operates your receiver, you are 
unconscious of its mechanism, 
for you do not hear it humming, 
buzzing, crackling. The enchant- 
ment of the program is complete. 


-Batteries themselves have im- 
proved, as has radio. Today they 
are so perfect, and so long-last- 
ing, as to be equal to the demands 
of the modern receiver. Power 
your set with the Eveready Layer- 
bilt “B” Battery No. 486. This is 
the battery whose unique, exclu- 
sive construction makes it last 
longer than any other Eveready. 
Could more be said? In most 
homes a set of Layerbilts lasts an 
entire season. This is the battery 
that brings you Battery Power 
with all its advantages, conferring 
benefits and enjoyments that are 


oa | 
Radio Batteries 
as 


us. -they last longer 
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This is the Eveready 
Layerbilt that gives 
you Battery Power for 
the longest time and 
the least money 








with Battery Power 


really tremendous when 
compared with the 
small cost and effort in- 
volved in replacements 
at long intervals. For the best in 
radio, use the Eveready Layerbilt. 

At a turn of the dial a radio 
program comes to you. It is clear. 
It is true. It is natural. You 
thank the powers of: nature that 
have once more brought quiet to 
the distant reaches of the radio- 
swept air. You are grateful to 
the broadcasters whose programs 
were never so enjoyable, so en- 
chanting. You call down blessings 
upon the authority that has allot- 
ted to each station its proper 
place. And, if you are radio-wise, 
you will be thankful that you 
bought a new set of “B” batteries 
to make the most out of radio’s 
newest and most glorious season. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., INc. 
New York San Francisco 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





Tuesday night is Eveready Hour Night— 
9 P. M., Eastern Standard Time 


WEAF—New York WGN—Chicago 
Whe Trosidense WOO—Rasonpert 
—Boston inneapolis 
WDAF—Kansas City WOCO{ Sfirmeapo 
WFI—Philadelphia KSD—St. Louis . 
WGR— alo WRC—Washington 
WCAE—Pittsburgh WGY—Schenectady - 
WSAI—Cincinnati WHAS—Louisville 
WTAM—Cleveland WSB—Atlanta 
WWJ—Detroit WSM—Nashville 
WMC—Memphis 


Pacific Coast Stations 
9 P. M., Pacific Standard Time 

KPO—KGO—San Francisco KFI—Los Angeles 
KFOA—KOMO—Seattle KGW—Portland 
Have you heard the new Victor record by the 
Eveready Hour Group—orchestra and singers 

i ton’s Down South Overture and 

Dvo¥ak’s Goin’ Home? ., 
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"THE visit to Browning-King’s has 
become almost as much a school 
necessity as registration! In our Boys’ 
Department you will find every necessity 
for the school wardrobe, faultlessly 
executed in student-favored styles, and 
of the superlative quality that has dis- 
tinguished clothes by Browning-King for 
over a century. 

All our boys’ clothing is tailored in 
our own shops, and accordingly is priced 
most conservatively. Our boys’ furnish- 
ings and hats meet similar standards 
of price and excellence. 


Browning King &Co. 


Browning King Stores 
ANN ARBOR, Mich., 319 So. Main St. KANSAS CITY, Mo., Grand Ave. & 





BOSTON, 407 Washington St. 11th St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., Fulton St. at MILWAUKEE, 2-12 Wisconsin Ave. 
DeKalb Ave. MINNE: APOLIS. Nicollet at Eigh h St. 


BUFFALO, Li iberty Bank Bldg., Lafay- NEW YORK, 1265 Broadway, at 32d St. 
ette Sq OMAHA, Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 

CHICAGO, Monroe & Wabash. — a S. W. cor. 16th & 

CINCINNATI, 4th & Race Sts. estnut Sts 

CLEVELAND, 419 Euclid Ave. cheered Pe 

Zuclid Ave. at 107th St. TIDENC Mes > 
DENVER, 1624-30 Stout St. —— IDENCE, Westminster & Edd 
DETROIT, Washington Blvd. at Grand ST. LOUIS, 7th & St. Charles. 

River ST. PAUL, Robert at 6th St. 
EVANSTON, IIl., 524-26 Davis St. SEATTLE, 2d Ave. & University St. 
KANSAS CITY, Kan., 650 Minnesota WORCESTER, Mass., Central Bldg., 

Ave. 324 Main St. 
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BROOKLYN OMAHA 
BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA 
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KANSAS CITY PROVIDENCE 
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NEW YORK ST. PAUL 
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and eliminate chances of accident. Squads of 
Boy Scouts acted as traffic officers at the foot of 
the hill on each side and at the summit, and 
also patrolled the entire national reserve. 


Sea Scouting 
ME: THOMAS J. KEANE, the National 
Sea Scout Director, was selected by the 
National Executive Board and the National 
| Sea Scout Committee as the American Delegate 
to the International Sea Scout Jamboree and 
Conference held at Copenhagen, Denmark, 
July 31st to August 14th. 

The Sea Scout Director, incident to his trip 
to Denmark, also attended the International 
Camp Pow Wow at Esch-Alzette, Luxembourg, 
on August 15th and 16th. 





Douglas MacLean, the movie star, visits Pasa 
dena’s (Calif.) camp 


Mr. Keane will also visit England, France 
and Ireland and make a study of the Sea Scout 
programs in those countries. 

News is received from Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, that Sea Scout Troop No. 13, of San 
Francisco, arrived at that point after a four- 
day cruise. They erected a camp on the Sacra- 
mento River and expected to spend some time 
there. This Troop owns the “ Stormalong,” 
which on this cruise carried eighteen Sea 
Scouts, with Crawford Perks as Captain. Mr. 
G. S. Gutelbem, head of the Sea Scout work in 
San Francisco, accompanied the boys. 


Pluck and One Arm 


WE PUBLISHED last month on this page 

photograph headed ‘Pluck and One 
Arm,” with a statement that the story in 
connection with the picture was published 
elsewhere in this department. Through a 
regrettable oversight it was omitted, but we 
take great pleasure in now printing this 
marvelous story of Scout grit. 


Extract from Log of Borden Arctic 
Expedition 
FTER shoving off from Victoria, we had a 
very quiet trip up the inside passage to 
Ketchikan. From Ketchikan, we proceeded 
to the Taku Glacier, and from there went on 
directly to Juneau, the latter part of the trip 
| taking three days. 
| After taking on supplies, we left Juneau on 
| May 18th for the Shumagin Islands, reaching 
| there early in the morning of the 24th. The 
crossing over the Gulf of Alaska was plenty 
rough. However, none of us missed any 
| watches on that account. We took on water at 
Square Harbor, and sailed to Unga, where we 
picked up eight packers and guides; leaving 
| there early on the 26th for Pavlof Bay. Here 
we pitched our first camp, but the Captain 
decided to move, after a short stay, to Canoe 
Bay, where two separate camps were set up. 
We left our camps on Canoe Bay shortly 


| thereafter, and made for Dutch Harbor. 


On July 18th, we had reached latitude 
seventy-one, about fifty miles east of Wrangell’s 
Island, where we met the ice pack. We are 
now working south along edge of pack toward 
Cape Van Karmen, Siberia. 


Scouts Help in Train Wreck 
HEN an express passenger train near 
Bear Mountain, New York, ran into 
a freight train, which caused the death of four 
people and injured fifty-eight, Dr. Max A. 
Zipser, a passenger, who rendered first aid to 
|many of the injured passengers, made this 
| statement: “Fortunately I got the aid of a 


4B | nurse from the neighborhood, a pharmacist 
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and also a passenger and six Boy Scouts. I 
take my hat off to these Boy Scouts. Towels 
and covers of seats were used as tourniquets, 
and other material and needed supplies were 
obtained by the Boy Scouts from the neighbor- 
hood. I attended twenty-five patients, I 
judge.” 


Scout Saves Train 
COUT GEORGE TEAMES, while going to 
a Scout Meeting at Inglewood, California, 
saw two boys piling up timbers on the railroad 
track. It was pure mischief, but the boys 
evidently did not realize what would happen to 
the approaching train, so George ran along the 
line. It was dark and he could not signal to 
the train. He waved “danger,” the engineer 
saw him in the searchlight and pulled up. He 
expressed his gratitude and took the Scout’s 
name. 

The other day, an official of the Santa Fé 
Railroad, Mr. L. H. Collett, Supervisor of 
Safety, sent a letter to the principal of George’s 
school, commending him for the fine work, and 
said that he was reporting it to the General 
Manager of the lines. 








Eagle Scout Ballentine of Palm Beach, Fila., 
with a three-foot model plane, made by himself 


Paoli Eagles in Europe 

E ARE receiving enthusiastic reports 

from along the trail of Paoli Troop No. 1 
Eagles across England. The latest report is 
of their visit to London and reception at the 
Mansion House, the city hall of London. 
The Lord Mayor of London was absent from 
the city, but the American Scouts were 
welcomed by Alderman Sir John Knill, who 
took them around the executive offices and the 
residences of London’s city executives. 


Sea Scouts Cruise in the Arctic 


HE followin is the latest report received 

from the Sea Scout Crew of the Borden 
Expedition. 

The trip through the Inside Passage was 
scenic and beautiful. Our first real stop was 
at Ketchikan, a cannery town in Alaska. 
From there we went to Juneau, the capital. 
Then we hit the open sea, across the Gulf of 
Alaska, which was boisterous enough. The first 
stop after that was at Canoe Bay, a branch of 
Lavlof Bay, in the Shumagin Islands. 

The stay in Canoe Bay covered a month, in 
which we got some pretty bad weather; the 
velocity of the wind in one instance being 80 
miles an hour. The object of the month’s stay 
was bear hunting of which about 28 were killed. 

From there we stopped at a few places, 
fishing and bird hunting. At East Anchor 
Cove we fell in with a school of killer whales, 
after which we lowered, but did not fasten. 

On Unimak Islands, at Dutch Harbor, which 
is the Arctic Naval Base, a game of baseball was 
played with the team from the Cutter “ Haida.” 
We lost, but made up for it by winning a 
wrestling match with the Cutter’s champ. 

Friday, July 1st, we anchored off Bogoslof 
Island, which has an active volcano. An 
attempt to land was made, but the surf was 
too rough. Next day we anchored off St. 
Paul’s Island In the Pribilofs. Played the 
radio station crew at Harbor Cove another 
game of baseball, and Fourth of July we went 
to see the seals on the beach. 

On July 6th, the “Charles Brower,” a three 

masted auxiliary trading schooner, sent out an 
S.O.S. stating she struck a reef off St. Lawrence 
Island, and tore her keel off, and was leaking 

(Concluded on page 56) 
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His Football 
his Teeth— 
both winning 


CLean 


We have with us—“ Red” King. He’s 
in his first big game, but he’s just 
made a touchdown. 

Hence the smile. No, you’re wrong 
—his teeth don’t look white because 
there’s mud on his face. They’re al- 
ways that way—white as frost on a 
meadow— because he keeps them abso- 
lutely clean (and here’s his secret)— 
by using Colgate’s. 

The’ fine calcium carbonate in this 
dentifrice removes what doesn’t be- 
long from between his teeth as well as 
front and back. Then its detergent, 
washing agent becomes a pleasant- 
tasting creamy foam that washes teeth, 
gums and tongue. Red’s whole mouth 
feels clean when he gets finished. 

No druggy tooth pastes for him! No 
haunting fears of tooth-diseases! He 
knows his teeth are clean, and his 
dentist has told him that clean teeth 
are healthy teeth. 

Try Colgate’s without cost. Simply 
fill in the coupon below and get a 


good-sized sample. a. Oo 


Est. 1806 





COLGATE & CO., Dept. 200-J, 595 FifthAve., New York. 
1 want to try Colgate’s, Please send me, FREE, a generous 
tube of the dentifrice most people use. 


Dien 56k dine hah oan a 
Address ..... 
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| Follow the Ball | 


a (Continued from page 6) 














to recognize even such a minor thing as the 
germ of common courtesy.” 

“T’m not long on bugs,” acknowledged Biff 
instantly and evenly; “’specially not the 
poisonous sort that do a heap of needless 
buzzin’. But I’ve still got enough interest in 
’em to state openly that the kind that aren’t 
big enough to see anything but their own big 
heads are apt to find the goin’ here sorter 
rough. Think that over, Jones, and maybe 
you'll learn something from it.” 

Jones’s face went scarlet, but Biff had al- 
| ready turned to Jim Alden as if he had said 
| nothing out of the ordinary. Swift was almost 
| as surprised as the other new boy was angry. 
| He resented Judson’s contemptuous brutality, 
being inexperienced enough to be able to 
recognize the soundness of the advice so 
roughly given. He had no way of knowing 
that Biff Judson had been through the mill 
himself and was, therefore, a keen advocate 
of the ancient precept, ‘‘Catch ’em young an’ 
treat ’em rough.” 

For the rest of the meal he tried to talk 
with Jones but found him prone to sulk. 
Already that worthy had taken a violent 
dislike to St. Jo’s, and the Judson incident 
added fuel to a smoldering fire. But Bill, 
as another new boy, felt they had a com- 
munity of interest and, the more he con- 
sidered the affair, the more he became certain 
that Judson was only a bully raised to popu- 
larity through athletic prowess, and that the 
way for Jones to have treated him was to 
have given back better than he had re- 
ceived. And the more his sympathy increased 
for Jones, the more his apathy grew toward 
Judson. 

He left the table, still talking with Jones. 
He had learned the latter was rooming alone 
at the top of the Upper School, that he, too, 
was in the Fifth and he began to think that 
Jones was a boy with a purpose, one who 
would go far and ultimately make his mark. 
He had heard of such fellows, even read of 
them and how they suddenly crashed through 
in some crisis, and became the idols of great 
schools, and he was inexperienced enough to 
believe he had discovered such a prodigy in 
the rough. Also he was sorry for him and, 
being tender-hearted, as well as quick in form- 
ing judgment, he erred in following vague 
dreams which had been created through 
resentment. 

But if he had intended to chum with Jones, 
| Hi Hill and Tub had no such plans for him. 
| At their own table they had talked the new 
| boy over, freely and frankly, and had decided 
that he would do. Now, seeing him enmeshed 
with something which looked to them like a 
|cross between a spider and a caricature, they 
|led a rescuing party which, in its first rush, 
left Jones alone and carried Bill half-way 
down the tree-hung walk. 

“Tf you’re goin’ to play football, Swiftie,”’ 
announced Tub, “don’t start practicing with 
goal posts. All that guy needs is a twin and 
a cross-bar.”’ 

“‘He’s not bad.” 

“T’m willing to take your word for it. 
! Looks to me as if he might develop into what 
might be termed one of our leadin’ students.”’ 

“That count against him?” 

“Say!” demanded Tub, halting abruptly, 
and yanking Bill around so that he could see 
his face. ‘Are you a book-worm disguised 
as a regular guy?” 

The new boy laughed, too. ‘Then that’s 
all right!” declared Tubby. ‘“‘Let’s forget 
all such stuff. It’s goin’ to be called to our 
notice soon enough. Hi, they oughter treat 
all teachers like they do pups—drown ’em 
before they open their eyes.”’ 

“Yea, you guys! What’s the big idea? 
Why didn’t you wait for a feller?’”’ Biff came 
pounding up as if in pursuit of a loose ball 
with the score tied and a minute left to play. 
‘Gettin’ pretty blamed exclusive, aren’t 
you?” And he hit Hi a smashing blow be- 
tween the shoulders. 

“Lay off that rough stuff!” commanded 
Hill, gasping for breath and kicking Judson 
on the shin. ‘You'll spoil my sweet dis- 
position some of these days.” 

Biff threw an arm across his shoulder. 
“Not me, ole egg-face. Gee, but I’m glad to 
be with this bunch again!” 

“Tf you kiss me, I’ll bite you,’’ declared 
Tubby. “And, some of these days, if you 
don’t can this rough stuff, one of us is goin’ 
to grab up 4 club an’ behead you. You're 
always lookin’ for a rough-house. Good thing 
the rest of the gang are gentlemen.” 

“Nice little gentlemen with lovely manners 
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Could you use $1,000? 


Think of it! $1000 dropped right in your lap! 
How many wonderful ways to use it! Whata 
fine starter for your college expenses! A new 
car of your own! A bank account! So, right now, 
make up your mind to be one of the winners— 


1001 cash prizes in 


POSTUMS 


10,000 


prize contest 


Three first prizes of $1000 each! 998 other 
cash prizes of from $1 to $500! No tricks! No 
stunts! Just a little easy writing! Read the de- 
tails! They may meana thousand dollars to you! 


OTICE there are three big contests in one. Give the first your par- 
ticular attention. 

If you are one of the thousands who have been keeping up their 
Postum height-and-weight chart, the gains you’ve shown might make 
the foundation for a splendid letter. But whether you have kept the 
chart or not, you still have every chance of winning; for Postum made 
with milk is a drink you can really say something about. 

It’s a drink that every fellow likes, a drink even an athlete can have 
at every meal because it contains no caffein. Instead, it is a drink made 
of whole wheat and bran, plus the body-building nourishment of milk. 
It is a hot drink. What a peppy letter you can write—and you may win 
$1000. 

Notice the other subjects, too. Equally generous prizes for letters on 
‘What the 30-day test of Postum has done for me.” Thousands have 
used Postum in place of caffein beverages for thirty days, and have kept 
right on using it because of results! Perhaps your mother and father will 
want to enter this contest. Suggest it to them, whether they are life-long 
users of Postum, or only beginners. Tell your mother, too, about the 
contest for letters on “How I make Postum—and why [I like it best 
made my way”. 

Get busy right now on your letter. It may win $1000! 


Subjects and Prizes 


1. ‘Why I think Instant Postum made with milk is the best hot drink 
for boysand girls.”’ 


2. ‘*What the 30-day test of Postum has done for me.”’ 


3. ‘*How I make Postum—and why I like it best made my way.”’ 
(Letters on any subject not to exceed 300 words in length) 


For the best letters on each subject: First prize, $1000; second, $500; third, $250; fourth, 
3 prizes of $100 each; fifth, 4 prizes of $50 each; sixth, 5 prizes of $25 each; seventh, 10 
prizes of $15 each; eighth, 25 prizes of $10 each; ninth, 35 prizes of $5 each; tenth, 35 prizes 
of $3 each; eleventh, 68 prizes of $2 each; twelfth, 146 prizes of $1 each for first and 
second subjects, 145 prizes of $1 each for third subject. 


RULES 


1 You may write on any one or all of the subjects, 7 No communications will be acknowledged, and 
and submit as many entries as you care to. no manuscripts will be returned. 
2 Write the subject at the top of the first page of a Employes of the Postum Company, Inc., are not 
each manuscript you submit. eligible. 
3 Write plainly on one side of the paper only. Neat- 9 Address envelopes to “P.O. Box 584— O, Battle 
ness counts, Creek, Michigan.”’ 


4 Write your name and address on each manu- 10 Manuscripts must be received before 5 p.m. 
script. December 31, 1927. 
5 In case of ties, each tying contestant will be — (Prizes will be awarded, and the names and addresses 


awarded the full amount of each prize tied for. of prize winners announced as early as possible 
6 Contestants agree to accept the decisions of the in 1928.) This contest is not limited to residents of 
judges as final. the United States—it is open to everyone everywhere. 


THE JUDGES 


U. S. Senator Royal S. Copeland, M. D., former Health Commissioner o. 
New York City; Alice Bradley, Food Editor, Woman’s Home Companion; 
Sarah Field Splint, Home Economics Editor, McCall’s Magazine. 
© 1927, P. Co., Inc. 








Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes 
and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms—Instant Postum, made instantly in the 
cup, and Postum Cereal, the kind you boil. If you are not one of the millions who now purchase Postum, you 
may obtain a sample of either Instant Postum or Postum Cereal by addressing the manufacturer. 
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XPLORING caves in search of hidden treasures was 

a great pastime for Tom Sawyer. But with nothing 
more than a flickering torch to light his way, you may 
imagine the dangers he constantly faced! 


Think how much better it would have been for Tom if 
he’d had one of the latest Burgess Flashlights to take 
along with him. He could have sent a 500-foot shaft of 
light ahead of him, penetrating the darkest of caverns, 
illuminating everything. With this faithful aid, he might 
really have found the treasures he so often sought. 


If you want an article that will give you plenty of gen- 
uine fun and protect you in many a dark place, buy a 
Burgess Flashlight. It is made just especially for the red- 
blooded, adventure-loving boy of 





om Sa wyer 
should have had this — 


and pink cheeks,” laughed Biff, rumpling 
Tub’s hair affectionately. 

“Lay off that, Biff! You’re not goin’ to 
maul me. I never did like you an’ I hope you 
swallow a fish bone an’ choke to death. Oh, 
thunder! Think of havin’ to begin to crack 
books tomorrow.” 

‘All you'll ever do is think,” comforted 
Hi. “Biff, did you see what Swiftie picked up 
in the dining-room?” 

“a 

“We caught him leadin’ it to the museum,” 
said Tub. 


** Jones?” 
“How should we know it’s name?” 
“Poisonous brute!” growled Biff. “No 


school spirit an’ says so blatantly. Ought to be 
slain. ~Bad example for the kids in the Lower.” 

“‘He’s a good chap,” exploded Swift. “I know 
him and he’s going to show you fellows things.” 

The rest stopped in surprised silence. Hi 
did not believe his ears until he saw the slow 
flush mounting to his room mate’s face. 
“Oh, is he?” he asked quietly. 

“Yes, he is,” Bill answered hotly, all his 
resentment flaring at what he considered Biff’s 
second display of injustice. 

But, if Hi and Tub sensed s“.aething totally 
unexpected, Biff did not. He had accepted 
Bill as one of the crowd, not solely because 
he was Hi’s room mate, but because of who 





BOYS’ LIFE 


he was and what he thought he promised 
to be. And Biff, having but one idea as to the 
proper treatment for an argumentative friend, 
promptly extended a foot, gave Swift a shove 
and sent him crashing into the gutter. “Don’t 
contradict your betters,’ he advised. 

Bill was on his feet in a flash. Half angry 
at Judson before, his hot temper flared into 
open flame. “I’m no Jones,” he snarled. 
“You can’t get away with that stuff with me.” 

“Gee,” exclaimed Tub in slow astonish- 
ment; “he’s mad.”’ 

“You bet I’m mad,” blazed Swift. “ Jud- 
son can apologize or fight.” 

‘Don’t be an ass,” commanded Hill sharply. 
‘You heard what I said, Judson.’ 

For a moment Biff looked him over dis- 
gustedly. ‘“Yes,’’ he agreed, “I heard. And 
I’m sorry—that I heard.” 

“‘That’s no apology.” 

““Wasn’t meant for me.” 

“Quit it!” repeated Hi. 

“‘Heave the new kid into the pond an’ cool 
him off,” advised Tub. 

“Try it! I’m not afraid of you, either.” 

Judson waited a second but, in that second, 
he looked the raging new boy up and down 
with cold, contemptuous eyes. “You’ve a lot 
to learn at St. Jo’s,” he said. ‘Come on, Hi,” 
and walked away. 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for November) 


A bad temper has no 
place in football 








| A Radio Bull’s-eye_ to Shoot At 
(Concluded from page 30) 
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coil ““X” and the plate of the tube. The 
readings noted on this meter indicate whether 
the tube is operating normally. The current 
flowing in the plate circuit should not be 
greater than 2.5 to 4 milliamperes, when a 
2o1-A tube is used. If the tube draws too 
much plate current move the center tap on the 
secondary coil toward the grid end and vice 
versa. The best location of the other clips 
can best be located by trial. Begin the ad- 
justments by placing each clip about one turn 
from its respective end of the coil. The best 
adjustment will be indicated by the maximum 
reading on the aerial meter “‘M.” 

An aerial to be used for short-wave trans- 
mission should be located in an area free of 
trees, metal structures and other wires. It is 
the usual practise to make the aerial and 








Chrome 


e The reason for 
Boys: Burgess long life 
and pep is that they are made 
with Chrome. This sub- 
stance preserves their energy 
just as it preserves leather, 
metals, paints and other ma- 
terials. You will always find 
Chrome products are long 


today. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
General Sales Office: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
NIAGARA FALLS and WINNIPEG 








lasting. 





BURGESS 


FLASHLIGHTS & 


BATTERIE 


Radio is Better with 
Dry Battery Power 








counterpoise the same length. For 40-meter 
transmission each wire should be approximately 


30 feet long, including the lead-in. Stretch the 
aerial directly above the counterpoise at any 
convenient height, but not less than about ten 
feet. Insulate the aerial and counterpoise 
from the ground and from each other. 

To tune the transmitter use 2 wave meter 
designed to give accurate measurements at 
approximately 40-meters, and then adjust the 
secondary circuit until the meter reading gets 


as close to 40 as possible. Then short circuit . 


the aerial-tuning condenser, and vary the aerial 
coil clips until maximum reading is indicated 
on the aerial radiation meter. If resonance 
can not be obtained, remove the short-circuiting 
wire from the aerial-tuning condenser and vary 
its adjustment until maximum reading is ob- 
tained, indicating the condition of resonance. 
In this manner the experimenter can determine 
the best combinations of inductance and capac- 
ity in the set. 
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Wiring diagram of the Canadian transmitter described in this issue of Boys’ LiFe. 
See the article on page 30 for details, also the photograph 
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D&M MADE 


The Ball you’ve been looking for! 
Everything complete, ready 
for the kick-off. 
Just blow it up through the 
PATENTED VALVE 


4 — — 


Just Like the Big Fellows Use 


TWO NUMBERS 
AAI $5.00 AA2 $3.50 


Packed in the above attractive boxes 
complete with valve type bladder. 
Inflating brass pump, valve wrench 
and lacing needle. 


The “ALL AMERICA” Balls are 
made of special pebbled grain cow- 
hide, regulation in size. 





be educational booklets willbe 


VEN FREE with each ball 


$50 SPECIAL OFFER 


To You Football Fans 


We will pay $50.00 for a 1927 “All America” 
selection which comes closest to that made 
by GRANTLAND RICE for 1927 and pub- 
lished in Collier's Weekly. Selection blanks 
are enclosed with each ball. 

If your dealer cannot supply you with Dé?M 
“All America” balls cut out and mail the 
coupon direct to us. 


The Draper-Maynard Co. 


Plymouth, N. H. 

















The Draper-Maynard Co. 

Dept. S-10, Plymouth, N. H. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed please find money order 
for one “All America” football. I understand 
I can use the selection blank enclosed with ball 
and submit my “All America’ selection for 
the $50.00 prize. 
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Ernie Challenges | 
the World | 
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from ear toear. It had been an inning of queer 
ups and downs, but at last Bluffton was getting 
the break. 

Ernie removed his glove and stalled for time. 
He kicked the dirt loose from his cleats. The 
rw ball had to be over! and the next one after 
that! 

“T want to win! I want to win!” Ernie 
looked toward the plate. Scotty was signaling 
for a straight, fast one—nothing on it—but it 
had to be over. He mustn’t forget that! 
Chances are that Barker wouldn’t strike at it. 
If it went for a ball! Tying run in, bases 
crowded, over-inning game at least, probable 
defeat! 

“Strike two!” 

Incoherent shrieks; insane carryings on; the 
field a maze of hats, arms and colors! 

Three and two! 

The next pitch would decide. State’s in- 
field leaned forward, nervously anxious. 

“Stick it in there, Ernie! We'll get him for 
you!” they promised. 

Home-run Barker nodded his head invitingly. 

“Atta boy! Stick it in here! I dare you!” 

“One more pitch!” thought Ernie. “It’s 
got to be good! If it isn’t good, he walks!” 

‘Everything you’ve got!” insisted the boom- 
ing voice of Big Mac. 

Ernie turned toward State’s star pitcher and 
laughed. How funny! Everything he’d got! 
Big Mac seemed to be afraid he wouldn’t give 
everything he had. 

Breathless suspense settled over the dia- 
mond. A half an hour of terrific emotional 
stress was about to be ended. This pitch 
would decide the issue. 


Give us victory! 
RAH! RAH! 


And the fellow on the mound, pulling him- 
self together for the final effort, hurled the 
ball with all the strength he could command! 

Home-run Barker, finding the ball exactly 
to his liking, put the full force of his swing 
behind it. But the ball, breaking at the last 
moment in a crazy jump-like line, struck the 
top of the bat. 

“Foul ball!” announced the umpire as the 
sphere disappeared over the stands. 

Ernie, sunk to one knee, groaned in despair. 

“Straighten it out!” cried a Bluffton fan. 
“‘Get hold of the next one, Barker! He hasn’t 
got anything!” 

Bluffton’s clean-up hitter took a new stand 
at the plate. He waved his bat up and down, 
feverishly. Man alive—what a ‘fast one’ that 
rookie pitcher had! The last pitch had been 
the speediest of all! 

Dazedly Ernie tried to decide what to do. 
Scotty was insisting on another ‘smoke’ 
ball. Just one more! It had been ‘just one 
more’ for ages. No! Whether Scotty ordered 
it or not, he wouldn’t do it. Instead he 
would try to cross the batter with a slow ball. 
He could tell, by the way Bluffton’s slugger 
was standing at the plate, he was set for speed. 

Ernie raised his arm. A great, choking gasp 
went up. Every eye in the entire stadium was 
centered upon the fellow who, at one time, 
would have been paralyzed by the mere 
thought of such a situation. Now he was 
entirely unconscious of the eyes, unmindful of 
anything save that the ball had to be good. 

“T mustn’t walk him!” mumbled Ernie. 
““He’s got to hit!” 

The deciding pitch left the hurler’s hand. 
Home-run Barker, tightening his grip on the 
bat, prepared to swing. He was timed to 
hair-trigger fineness for speed. Suddenly the 
crowd saw him stiffen, saw him change his 
stand entirely, as the ball seemed to float, 
instead of whizzing toward the plate. 

An instant later and there was the sound of 
ball meeting bat. The base-runners, starting 
with the pitch, pounded around the sacks. The 
runner from third crossed the plate, looking 
back over his shoulder. Almost at his heels 
loped a second runner—tying and winning 
runs in! 

Out on the mound, the rookie pitcher, who 
had started toward the plate, hands out- 
stretched and eyes upward, stumbled and fell 
inaheap. At sight of this a Bluffton groan was 
converted into a mighty roar of hope. But 
Scotty McCabe, upon Ernie’s collapse, dashed 
out ahead of the plate and camped under 
Barker’s sky-piercing high fly which should 
logically have been the pitcher’s to catch. 

And the runs which would have tied and won 
the game for Bluffton didn’t count, of course! 

Amid the wildest of imaginable scenes, a 
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and comfort features 


in this season's Grip Sures 





Fax among winning basket-ball players for their 
speed, sure-footedness and comfort, Grip Sures now 
lead by a bigger margin than ever! This season’s model 
can well be called the perfected Grip Sures—the one 
hundred percent basket-ball shoe. 


Korxole Insole—This wonderful insole keeps your feet 
always cool and comfortable—a “healthy-foot” feature 
that’s important. It’s very durable—and it helps to 
make the Grip Sure lighter than ever. 


Sponge Heel Cushion—Takes the jar off the spine. Makes 
e ennas Grip Sure sole even livelier and springier. 


Three-bar Toe Snubber—Gives extra protection to the 
toe; kecps it from breaking through. 


ADD these new features to the “old reliable” suction-cups 
that make Grip Sures the surest-footed shoe ever made—and 
you have a combination that can’t be equalled. Play your 
games this season in these up-to-date shoes. Oh, Boy, you'll 
show some speed! 

It costs more money to build a shoe like the Grip Sure but 
it’s the cheapest in the long run. Only in Grip Sures can you 
get the patented suction-cup soles and these new features. 
So ask for them by name. 


Other Top Notch Gym Shoes 


YOUR dealer has other distinctive Top Notch Canvas shoes for 
basket-ball and gym wear —every pair big value for the money. 
Ask him to show them to you. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO. 


Makers of Top Notch Rubber and 
Canvas Rubber Sole Footwear 


Beacon Falls - - Connecticut 


GRI 


TOP NOTCH 
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that’s keen!’ 


Your pals sure admire your taste when they 
see you in a Big Yank Flannel Shirt or Jacket. 
Colors! They’re a riot! All the glorious patterns 
that will be seen on the big college campuses 
this fall. 

And how warm and comfortable they are! 
Thick, rich, soft flannels that wear and wear 
and never fade. Cut big and loose, so a chap 
can move around in them without being 









muscle bound. $1000 Reward 
And priced so reasonably your Dad will say pn Bing sae bg 
it’s the best value he ever saw! Ask your 8 Vion ERst 


nel Shirts and 
Jackets are being 
made anywhere 
except in the Re- 
liance sunlit fac- 
tories under the 
most sanitary 
conditions by 
trained women 
operatives. 


favorite shop to show you one of the Big Yank 
Flannels now. Then get set for real outdoor 
comfort all winter. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


_BIG YANK _- 


FLANNEL Shirts and Jackets 














SMCERCISE YOUR BRAIN 


PLAY. 
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Ask Your Dealer 
for Bulls Eye BB’s 


If you want to be an expert marksman and enter 


A CAME of SKILL | 
CROWDED WITH EXCITING | 
SITUATIONS &* ACTIONS pees a sma 

r ‘ } our shooting contest free, ask your dealer I 


fa y Eye Steel Air Rifle Shot and practice with the 
ss | FREE TARGETS he will give you. 
FOR YOUTH 





i 


A GREAT GAME 


75° Complete @unite 
jn 


Fifty prizes, including three special Poy Scout 
prizes, will be awarded each month for best 
manship. To be an expert shot you need sr 
shiny, steel Bulls Eye BB's. You will shoot straight 
with them, they won't stick in your rifle. And you 
can use them over and over again. 















| If your hardware dealer doesn't handle Bulls Eye 
| BBs send us his name and address together with, 5c 


We will then 


PSYCHIC BASE BALL CORP.» 


$69 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N Y 


Enclosed find 75¢ for Complete Game- Rules - Score Cards 





7 
+ | in stamps and your name and address. 

’ send you a sample tube of shiny, steel Bulls Eye 
: | BB's and free targets to practice shooting on. Ask 
‘| your dealer for the NICKEL SIZE TUBE. 
‘ 
: 
‘ 
' 
’ 


Name '. — 


BULLS EYE 
3102 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Po mttees enceeeece sy 


at local store or matt coupon direct 


certain young fellow who had always wanted to 
do things but who had never quite thought he 
could, awoke to find familiar faces crowding 
in on all sides. 

There was Chubby, holding one of his hands 
and crying like a baby. There was noisy Bot- 
kins on the other side, excitedly telling some 
one all about it. There was Ruth, beaming 
down upon him and saying something about 


| knowing all the time that he could do it. 





(nd then there was Big Mac, kneeling by 
his side with tear-brimmed eyes. 

“T—I’ve treated you mighty rotten,” he 
“All because I wanted to be the 
But you—you're far 


confessed. 
whole cheese this year. 
better than I ever was!” 

Ernie felt his body thrill with a great surge 
of happiness. 


“Oh, no I’m not!” he protested. But it 


was not his inferiority complex this time | 


which prompted such an answer. It was just 


his—his modesty. 


As for Ernie, something inside him now kept | 


saying that, if necessary, he could challenge 
the world! 
THE END 





Butter Fingers 


(Continued from page 17) 











influential enough to put a crimp in the team, 


| though, and to put a crimp in us in particular, 


| by getting the board to have us kicked off the 


| eleven just when we’re needed most. 


I hope 
you won’t think I’m handing myself bouquets 


| on purpose, but I’m the best backfield man 








the team’s got, and I’ve already told you how 
hot Butter Fingers is as an end. Are we sore? 
Are we sick? So is most everyone else but 
what good does that do ’em? The students 
get out a petition asking for the school board 
to meet again and reconsider the matter, but 
the school board pays about as much attention 
as a deaf ear. 

“We're sunk all right,” I says to Butter 
Fingers in the middle of the week. ‘Leave it 
to Tincup to see that we don’t play Saturday! 
He’s got it in for us for fair! And we’re going 
to be treated to the exquisite pleasure of sitting 
on the sidelines and seeing our team take a 
nice trimming from Edgewood!” 

““Edgewood’s going to be plenty tough!” 
admits Butter Fingers, soberly. ‘‘We wouldn’t 
have been any too strong with our best line-up 
against °em. Wouldn’t this give you a pain? 
Especially after all the extra work we’ve put 
in so’s we'd be in tiptop shape for that game!” 

“Don’t cry on my shoulder,” I replies. ‘‘I 
got tears enough of my own!” 

Saturday comes. It’s the one day in the 
fall that the almanac gets absolutely right. 
There’s a precipitous rain falling. The weather 
sort of reflects our gloom. 

“Tt’s just the kind of a day I’ve been 
dreaming about,” mozns Butter Fingers. 
“There’s bound to be plenty of fumbles. I 
ought to be in there to get ’em!”’ 

“Tell that to Tincup!” I answers. 

By noon a wind springs up and the clouds 
lift a little. The downpour begins to let up. 
But the football field is already a young lake 
and water is backed up in the streets. It’s 
going to be a grand afternoon for ducks, and 
a splashing time for a gridiron battle. 

At one o’clock, 2n hour before game time, 
Rus says to me, “Mark, there’s one thing 
old Tincup can’t keep us from doing. He 
can’t prohibit our going to the locker room 
and hanging around with the fellows till 
they’re due on the field. Maybe we can cheer 
the gang up a bit!” 

“Not much chance of that,” I 
“But I'm with you, nevertheless!” 

So we sets out. And of course our direction 
takes us right past the house that’s owned by 
the object of our affections! I suggests to 
Butter Fingers that we make a detour, but 
he growls that the high and mighty Mr. 
Maxwell Tincup is not going to make him take 
so much as an extra step. 

The rain has entirely stopped now and by 
the breeze that’s blowing it looks like the 
sky is through for the day. As we get near 
the picket fence we discover something un- 
usual. Mr. Tincup’s three-year-old kid is 
out by the curb trying to sail a toy boat in 
the water. And standing on the front porch, 
staring at us with a satisfied grin on his face, 
is the anti-football member of the school 
board himself. Mr. Tincup looks at us as 
much as to say, “Well, how do you young 
rascals feel now?” 

There’s nothing we can do but swallow our 
medicine and parade past with eyes front as 
though as haven’t even seen him. This we 
start to do when, all of a sudden, a strong 


replies. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


There’s no Axe 


like a 
PLUMB 


—says this 







Champion 


Peter McLaren, a 
World’s Champion 
chopper, says: 

“T’ve used every Plumb 
Axe made from the Official 
Scout Axe to the big double 
bits. 


“That Plumb Steel has 
something that holds a keen 
edge. It bites deep; gets 
cutting done. 

“The design is right in 
every Plumb... the cor- 
rect taper of the blade for fast, 
free cutting, the right balance 
that makes the axe work like 
a part of your arm.” 

Also, the Plumb Scout Axe 
has a remarkable wedge that 
does away with loose handles. 
When hard work and shrink- 
age loosen a Plumb, you just 
turn the screw wedge and it 
is tight and safe again. 


— FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., 
y Philadelphia, U.S. A. 










At hardware stores or 
official outfitters: $1.80 with 
leather sheath; $1.65 with in- 
fantry canvas sheath (except in 
Far West and Canada). 


PLUMB | 


DOUBLE LIFE 


Hammers Hatchets) 
Files Sledges Axes 





free! Ah 
someleather- 


ette Carrying Case Face 7 ay 


closed; powerful 


Piece to view the achromatic lenses 


Sun—a special 
Solar Eye feature—found4 
jece 
only onexpen-& 
sive instruments. 










Ondelivery of Telescope, free Case and 
Eye Piece pay Postman only $1.85, plus 
postage. (2completeoutfits $3.50.) Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Send today, entertain your friends! 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


‘gust of wind comes along and takes the kid’s 





Touchdown! 


Football time again! And the 
October AMERICAN BOY is 
chock-a-block with all the corking 
good football you want! 


THE TOUCHDOWN STRUT, by Rex Lee, 
hasn’t a slow moment in it. An un- 
gainly freshman who wanted a chance 
at the varsity boasts, “I can hit a 
ladybug in the eye with a forward 
pass at fifty yards.” The bystanders 
laughed at him. But later, when he 
unlimbered that high-powered throw- 
ing arm, when he swung into that 
swift, pace-shifting run that came 
to be known as “The Touchdown 
Strut,” folks took him seriously. 


Then there’s an article by “Navy Bill” 
Ingram, coach of the famous Navy 
eleven that established the clearest 
claim to the 1926 national champion- 
ship. “Navy Bill” explains just why 
his team crashed through to victory. 
Don’t miss it. It’s big league stuff. 


IF YOU WANT TO KEEP UP TO DATE 
ON AVIATION, read THE AMERICAN 
Boy. The writers of its air stories 
are among the most skilful aviators 
that the World War produced. Look 
what’s ahead: 


BUILD A MODEL AIRPLANE THAT 
FLIES. The October AMERICAN Boy 
begins a series of articles by Merrill 
Hamburg, a national authority on 
his subject. He explains how to build 
a plane that taxies, gathers speed, 
rises and circles around the room. 
He will tell you where to get the 
materials for its paper-thin pro- 
peller, its wings of Japanese imperial 
tissue, its fuselage of tropical wood, 
its rubber motor, piano wire struts 
and landing gear. Succeeding articles 
explain the “pusher” model, the in- 
door endurance model, scale models 
and outdoor speed models. Start 
with the October issue and read 
every article in the series! 


UGLY WATERS, by Thomson Burtis. 
“Sunny” Weathers, seaplane pilot, 
circling above a fishing schooner, 
detects a furious fight on the deck 
below. What lay behind it? Mutiny? 
Murder? Learn what happened to 
“Sunny” when he swooped down to 
help. 


THE MAN WHO FOOLED THE NAvy, 
by Laurie Y. Erskine. When Douglas 
Renfrew soars skyward in his 
doughty Camel and heads for a flight 
of German Fokkers, trouble starts 
popping. The author, himself, saw 
action in the British Royal Flying 
Corps. He gives a gripping picture 
of the relentless search for Teuton 
spies. 

Don’t miss THE AMERICAN Boy for 
October. Or for the next twelve 
months. It’s going to be a big year! 
Subscribe today! Clip the coupon below. 
20c a copy at all news-stands. $2.00 a year by 


mail. Two years for $3.00. Subscribe for two 
years and save a dollar. 





me American Boy 
THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 203 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Enclosed find , for which send THE 





AMERICAN BOY for year , be- 
ginning with the current issue, to 

Name 

Address 





Canadian postage, 25c per year extra 
Foreign postage, 50c per year extra 
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hat off, rolling it into the street. 
Fingers sees this, and grins. | 
“‘Dadda, look!” says the kid, pointing a | 


Butter | 


finger at his hat which is lying in a puddle of 
| water in the middle of the street. 
| the kid, laughing inside to think of anything 


We watch 


happening which might affect old Tincup’s 
dignity. The kid runs along the curb, finds a 


water near it and starts out on the street after 
the hat. 

“Junior, come here!” yells Mr. Tincup, 
hurrying down off the porch, “‘Papa’ll get it 
for you!” 

But Papa doesn’t have a chance. Things 
commence to take place after that so fast 
that it leaves me dizzy. 

Just as the kid starts off the curb a big, 
heavy truck comes thundering down the side 
street and turns sharp around the corner. 
The driver catches sight of the kid, lets loose 
the klaxon and reaches for the brakes. See- 
ing the danger, the kid tries to beat it back, 
slips on the wet pavement and falls! I stop 
dead, looking on, petrified. 

I’m so frozen that I don’t even see Butter 
Fingers leave my side. My eyes are glued on 
the kid and the truck, with the brakes set, 
skidding right down on him! I hear Mr. 
Tincup scream. Then there’s a swishing sound 
and a body goes sliding along the pavement. 
It strikes the kid, arms reach out, fingers grab 
a hold, the body does a roll—and then you 
can’t tell which is which. Honest, I don’t 
dare look for a second, it’s so close! But when 
I opens my eyes again I see the truck driver 
crawling down off his seat, wiping perspiration 
from his forehead. Over on the opposite curb 
there’s a long, lean, lanky bird getting to his 
feet and helping up a badly scared youngster 
that’s all wet and dirty. 

“Who says football doesn’t fit you for 
something useful?” I hear Butter Fingers 
mumble to himself. Then he stoops down. 
‘How are you, kid, all right? We took a nice, 
wet roll, didn’t we?” 

The next instant an insane man races across 
the street and grabs the kid in his arms and 
= down on the damp curb and breaks into 
sobs. 

“Boy,” said the truck driver, extending his 
hand to Butter Fingers. “That was the 
nerviest stunt I ever seen! Look how far that 
old wagon skidded past where you were!” 

Butter Fingers looks. 

“Been a bad place for a fumble, wouldn’t it?” 
he says, then glances quick at me. ‘Say, 
Mark, we’ll have to be legging it or we’ll miss 
out seeing the team!” 

‘Just a minute!” says a choky voice from 
the curb. “Where you boys going?” 

“‘To see the game!”’ I answers, rather short. 

**No, you’re not!” raves Mr. Tincup, jump- 
ing to his feet. ‘“‘You’re going to play!” 

He fumbles in his pocket, pulls out a calling 
card and scribbles on the back. 

“Give that to Coach Spilman,” he says, 
handing it to Butter Fingers. ‘“TI’ll have to 
get in touch with the other members of the 
board before I can get your suspension lifted 
but T’ll do it, boys, if it’s humanly possible! 
Meanwhile, you get to the locker room and 
get all dressed ready to go in at a minute’s 
notice!” 

We're not reinstated till the beginning of 
the last quarter, but it’s time enough for 
Butter Fingers, with the score 13 to 7 against 
us, to scoop up an Edgewood fumble on 
our seventeen-yard line and run practically 
the length of the field for a touchdown! 
Then I kicks the point to make the extra 
score 14 to 13 which is the way it stands when 
the game ends. 

As we’re going off the field an overjoyed 
member of the school board comes pushing 
through the crowd and compliments Butter 
Fingers for his star performance,ending up with, 
““And young man, I can’t ever tell you how 
grateful I am for that other wonderful thing 
you—!” 

“Don’t mention it!” says Butter Fingers, 
breaking in modestly. ‘‘The thanks are on 
my side. I didn’t have much practice this 
week and picking up the kid just put me back 
in trim!” 






















































This is 
Raymond 
Stuart Baird 
a great 
vaudeville 
Star at 
9 years old. 





“A lot of boys and girls believe 
music is hard to learn. It is not 
— that is if you go about it the 
same as you would a game of 
baseball, marbles, or any other 
game you like. If you will prac- 
tice one or two hours each day 
you will be surprised to see how 
quickly music will come to you.” 


















Raymond Stuart Baird 












MAYBE you have seen Raymond on 
the vaudeville stage. Maybe he vis- 
ited your school when he was playing 
at the Theatre in your home town. 
If you have ever heard him play you 
surely have wished you could play 
like he does. He tells you here how 
easy it is to learn. 


Only a Buescher Will “Do 


But only with the BuescherSaxophone 
—like Raymond plays—is rapid prog- 
ress assured. The 
easy blowing, scale 
Seer and 
beautiful tone of 


S. 


BUES 


¢ ¢ 





the Buescher makeit easy for you. Most 
boys learn scales the first hour and 
play their favoritetunes the first week. 


What Could You Do in a Week? 


Wouldn’t you like to ¢ry a Buescher 
in you own home for six days? 
Wouldn’t you like to see what you 
can do? We'll send you one on trial. 
And if you decide to keep it, all you have 
to dois pay alittle each month. You \lbe the 
most popular boy in town, and you ma 
become a great star like — Baird. 
Send the coupon for 
the details of our 
wonderful, liberal 


pee Do it now. 
one » Lhis is your chance. 
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‘Buescher Tr and Trumpets, Altos, French 
Horns, Baritones and Basses are favorites with the 
boys who play in the School Bands. They are easier 
to learn to play and have the best tone. We will se 

you any of these instruments for SIX days’ trial. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


“Band and Orchestra° 
INSTRUMENTS 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 










a ~ Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
2111 Buescher Block 
; ae ELKHART, IND. 


r 
| BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 393 | 
2111 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. { 


[ Gentlemen:--Without obli ating me in any way please send 
{ me your free literature. Mention instrument interested in. | 


| Age....- -Name instroment........................ wblieaendts l 











Ih ce! this new LIONEL 
Railroad-Planning Book-- 


Plan your own— 
real eleGtric railroad 


LECTRIC 
RAILROAD 
LES 
TRANSFORM | 















Si pees Se. EE 2 
HE sooner you begin planning your Lionel 
“Father and Son” Railroad—the sooner your 
fun begins. Send now for our new Railroad Plan- 
ning Book—/ree! Prepare for a Lionel Christmas 
—the most thrilling Christmas in any boy’s life. 









































A. Lionel Switch 
Tower No. 437 
Lionel makes the only efficient 100% Electrically- B. Lionel Control- 
Controlled Railroad. The entire system (trains,  /s RheostatNo. 81 
switches, and every modern railroad accessory) can 
be controlled and operated from a Lionel Switch 
Tower—at any distance from the track. 


New Train Control 
Semaphore Nos. 82 
and 082— Almost 
human in its action. 


Boy! —you and your Father can sitat the Switch Tower 
and magically direct the operation of your Lionel Model 
Train by simply manipulating the controllevers. You can 
send the train on, its way—stop it, start it, reverse it, or o/ 


run it at any speed! 


Down the track you see the new Lionel Train-Con- P 
trol-Semaphore! As the train approaches, red light shines, Ff 
semaphore arm drops —and train stops. After a short 
interval, the electric light changes to green, semaphore 
arm raises—train proceeds. Crossing gates go up and down 
automatically— warning bells ring at the grade crossings. 
Everything is rea/—thrilling ! 

Now, Lionel Electrically-Controlled Railroads are made 
for “O” Gauge as wellas “Lionel Standard” Track. A few 
additions to your present set and you have a complete 4 
Electrically-Controlled Railroad. Lionel Super - Motor 
Locomotives are modeled exactly from 
“rail giants”, strong and solid, capable 
of pulling twenty cars. Cars are all 
life-like—Pullmans, Diner, Baggage / 
Cars and twenty-nine different Freight 
Cars to choose from, including the new 
Dump Car and the wonderful Derrick 
Car with operating boom and tackle. 


Telegraph Post 
No. 60— Adds 
a realistic 
touch. 








Crossing Gate Nos. 
77 and 077—Raises 
and lowers auto- 
matically as train 
passes. 


Warning Signal Nos. 69 and 
069—Bell automatically 
rings as train passes. 


You can buy a complete Lionel Train for as little as 
$5.75 and on up to $300.00, and every outfit of su- 
preme Lionel quality. Lionel Trains and real trains 
differ only in size. Write for the free book—the most 
elaborate railroading book published! Address Dept . b. 
The LIONEL CORPORATION, 15 E. 26th St., New York, N.Y. 
“STANDARD OF THE WORLD SINCE 1900” 
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“MULTIVOLT’ TRANSFORMERS 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Think and Grin 





OUCH / | 
SOME KICK 
TO THIS 











HRESHING legs and arms suggesting an 

octupus battle. The football squads are 
struggling in a tangled heap. No rest until 
that touchdown is made and that goal scored. 

Yet right into this busy scene comes the 
laziest old scout on record, Old IDLE FIVE 
MINUTES, whose one ambition is to make 
fellows idle like himself. 

Let’s see if we cannot score through him this 
month and by good team play knock him for 
a row of goalposts. 

Send in your best jokes—every joke must 
have a good kick in it—and for every joke 
accepted and published we will send one of 
our 1927 Boy Scout diaries. 

Great Caesar 

I’'RosH (rushing into library): “I want the 
life of Caesar.” 

LrBRARIAN: “Sorry, but Brutus beat you 
to it.” 

Hush 

Q: “What is that which is so brittle that 
| you have only to name it to break it?” 
A: “Silence.” 
| So That’s Why 
| Tenderfoot whitewashing a fence. 

First Crass Scout: “Why don’t you get 
a brush with more bristles, you could do twice 
as much work.” 

TENDERFOOT: “But I haven't twice as much 
work to do.” 











Hurt his Reputation 

] «stus had a reputation of being the best 
mule-tender in the State. One day he showed 
up walking on crutches and all bandaged up. 
A friend asked him, “What happened, Ractus, 
Ah thought youse had the best reputation in 
the State for mule tending?” 

“So Ah has, but yesterday we got in a new 


” 


mule who didn’t know mah reputation! 
Telling Him 
Epitcr: “Are these jokes original?” 
ContrisuTor: ‘‘ Yes, I wrote them.” 
Epitor: “Then you must be older than 
you look.” 
Fancy Work 
‘““Whah you all goin’ in such a rage, man?” 
““Ah’s agoin’ to git that doctah that sewed 
up my appendix wit’ white thread.” 











Good Policy 
Stop and let the train go by, 
It hardly takes a minute, 
Your car starts off again intact, 
And, better still—you’re in it. 


Picking 
Jounny (in dentist’s office): “Mother,” he 
said pointing to a set of false teeth, “when 
I grow up I am going to have teeth like those.” 
Mortuer: “Johnny, how many times have 
I told you not to pick your teeth in public.” 


An Eyeful 
Guiwe (at ancient castle): “This is the 
moat. Are there any questions you would like 
to ask?” 
Tourist: “Yes. How could a fellow get 
one of those in his eye?” 





y When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





Figure This Out 

A farmer had go eggs that he wanted to sell. 
He called his three sons and gave the first 
50 eggs, the second 30 eggs, and the third 10 
eggs. He said, “You must all sell these eggs 
and the rest must sell theirs at the same price 
each or per dozen and bring home the same 
amount of money without exchanging any eggs 
or money.” 

The solution: 

The first sold 49 of his eggs at 7 for 1 cent 
and his other egg for 3 cents, making ro cents. 

The second sold 28 of his eggs at 7 for 1 cent 
and his other two eggs at 3 cents each, making 
10 cents. 

The third sold 7 of his eggs for 1 cent and 
his other 3 at 3 cents each, making ro cents. 











On Principle 

FARMER: “Don’t you see that sign, ‘Private 
—No Fishing Allowed?’”’ 

FISHERMAN—“‘T never read anything marked 
‘Private.’”’ 

Change 

A negro maid came into the bank with a 
check from the lady for whom she worked for 
her monthly wages. As she could not write, she 
always made her mark on the check, the usual 
X. But on this occasion she made a circle. 

““What’s the matter, Linda?’ the man in the 
cage asked. “Why don’t you make a cross 
as usual?” 

“Well,” Linda replied. “Ah done got 
married yesterday and changed mah name.” 








Practicing 

First CLass Scout (to tenderfoot): “Take 
this camera and take a picture of me on these 
skis. Just press on that button when I say 
ready.” 

TENDERFOOT: “All right.” 

First CLass Scout (hearing several clicks 
behind him): “‘What are you doing?” 

TENDERFOOT: “I’m just practicing pressing 
the button till you say ready.” 


Z-Z-Z-Z 
TENDERFOOT: “Do you know the scientific 
name for snoring?” 
EaAGLe Scout: ‘‘ Why, no.” 
TENDERFOOT: “‘Sheet music.” 


Smart and Smarter 
Scout: “What instruments make foot 
notes?” 
ScouTMASTER: “Shoe horns.” 


Defying Gravitation 

Gym Instructor: “Attention scouts! Lift 
up your left legs and hold them straight out 
in front of you.” 

A tenderfoot of the troop held up his right 
leg by mistake. This brought his righthand 
companion’s left leg and his own right leg 
close together. The Gym Instructor on seeing 
this, exclaimed: 

“And who is that galoot over there holding 
up both legs?” 
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Oh, Snakes! 


(Continued from page 13) 











you, Johannes seized a big puff adder and held | 
him up for us to look at. He opened his mouth | 
and there were two white lumps on his upper 
gums where you would expect teeth. From 
these lumps there suddenly stood up two very 
thin fangs which had been lying flat on the 
gums, then from the fangs, which are really sharp 
pointed hollow tubes, there dripped drops of | 
vellowish fluid. It is this venom which is used 
for making the antidote for snake bits. 

The snake is made to bite a thin piece of 
rubber which is placed over the top of a wine 
glass; his fangs cut through the rubber and 
the venom goes into the glass. Some of this 
venom is afterwards injected into a horse but 
not in sufficient strength to kill him. After 
a time a second and stronger does is given to 
him, and then another and another until he is 
impregnated with the poison without suffering 
fromit. Then a little cut is made and quantity 
of his blood is taken. When this dries a yel- 
lowish fluid or “serum” is left and this serum 
is the antidote which on being squirted into 
| a person who has been bitten saves his life. 





BoeqQeawewU ers. 





Some Nasty Bites 
A very considerable number of lives have 
| been saved since Mr. Fitzsimons started mak- 
ing serum, A typical case out of very many 
is one where an Indian, who was working in 
| the sugar-cane fields at Mount Edgcombe in 
| Natal, was bitten by a black mamba. He 
| was carried unconscious up to the house of the 
manager, Mr. Campbell. An injection of 
; serum was given and an hour later he regained 
| consciousness, and next day, except for a 
certain amount of grogginess about the legs, 
he might have experienced nothing more than 
| a bad “night out.” 

Mr. Campbell’s two terriers, while hunting 
| rats in the sugar-cane fields, were attacked by 
| a mamba and badly bitten. Before the serum 

outfit could be brought from the house both ani- 
| mals were unconscious. Injections were given 
and within an hour and a half of being bitten 
one of the dogs had resumed the pursuit of the 
rats; but the other, not so sturdy, was rather 
cautiously testing the strength of his legs. 
Then a Mr. Schreve of Mooilands near 
| a ’ Coutts Stream was bitten in the calf of his leg ae 
or aaa by a puff adder. He rushed home, which was 
she some little distance away, but his wife was out. ‘ J- -IN-[-)- 
ual The exertion of running made the poison act from Station C-R-O-W-E-LL U N I O R 


more quickly and just as he got into the house S-A-L-E-S-C-L-U-B. I have a message for 
the his sight began to fail, which is one of the £8 d 16 
OSS New Moa é symptoms which comes before death from a every boy between the ages O an years. 
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snake bite. He had just sufficient strength of : 
Zot will to give himself an injection when he became I am offering youa chance ona your own 
5s unconscious. i i nt 
@D, Mrs. Shreve came in later and was horrified | money and win the very t INgs you wa 
F- ocket ep to find her husband unconscious on the bed. | such as, radio, baseball supplies, camping 
| For two hours he lay like one dead, and then ; ; js l d h d d t 
| gradually came to himself and explained what equipment, tennis, bicyc es an unareds O 
had happened. Next day he was well enough h . | 
to get about again with only a slight swelling otner articles. 
T he N ew M odel — a wound; but the injection had saved 
his life. 
: You have a chance to become a Crowell 
Pocket Ben is an ace First Aid , 7 
Every scout who lives or travels iaonuety Junior Salesman. You re na few se 
where there are venomous snakes shou e ; r pockets 
bie among watches : able to give first aid to a person bitten by one. ments of your spare time ceep yotid x 
~ The first = is hs bes - ~~ * — jingling with money and win sp endl prizes. 
a ’ : =. garter or a strap or handkerchief tightly arounc s % Fr. ° 
ated He S steady, reliable the bitten limb, well above the wound in order Do this by delivering copies of The Amer- 
to prevent the blood carrying the poison ° : ’ pigs 
icks and unusually. good- | through the veins into the body. If, for ican Magazine, Woman’s Home Companion 
—~ instance, the bite is - pee or — and Collier’s, The National Weekly, to reg- 
. : ? tie the ligature just above the elbow where it : 
ms looking. That S why ragplons she to compress the veins together. To ular customers. 
h ; l make it the more — a — _— may 
liar. yell be bound just above the wound. ; 
tific oo oe _ Remember that if you — ~ — fl a It needs no experience to start. Just sign the coupon 
F for too long you may kill the limb, so after ‘ d fi t copies 
half an hour or so the ligature should be eased below and I will send you your first copies. 
Sold everywhere for up, but only by a very little so as to let a very | 
: ° zentle flow of the blood go through the vein. | 
$1.50. With luminous half pi hour later it may be eased again but 
foot only by a very little bit, the idea being not to 





night-and-day dial $2.25. let the poison come with a rush through the 


reins i > r i | im Thayer, Dept. 34, 

veins into the body. The second thing to do 4 s Jin Careth Publishing Co., 

immediately after binding on the ligature is al ls Springfield, Ohio. 

to cut with a sharp knife into each of the two Dear Jim: Send me 5 copies of Collier’s to start as a Crowell 


Lift WESTERN CLOCK prick holes made by the snake’s fangs. «Cut | junter Salneuien. 


- out in the direction of the sinews and not across | 
: im 4 them. If the bite is in the body where you OL 2 hee Meme 
right COMPANY can not apply a ligature cut into the wound 

and make it bleed freely and so wash out the | 


4 aes Address... sate clslh sa tod ec Rta roaes a 
<q" La Salle, Illinois poison. Then suck the wound here to draw | ; 

being out the poison or if you have it rub into the ae .. State 
veins some permanganate of potash as this | 4 


ding tends to destroy the poison if mixed with it. | 
J res (Concluded on page 40) 
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successfully used and 
tested in Europe for 
several years 









OUTSTANDING 
IMPROVEMENTS 

Greater braking surface — provided by 
1 12 friction discs. 


Embodies the multiple disc principle 
usedin the modern automobile clutch. 


Does not depend upon outward pres- 
sure against any part of hub shell. 
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You can’t be a real First Aider 
without this peachy Kit 


If one of your pals should have an accident, you'd 
want to be right on the job. And you can be when 
you carry this First Aid Kit in your pocket or on 
your Scout belt. For it holds everything you need 
to apply First Aid, quickly and correctly . . . swabs, 
bandages, gauze, adhesive plaster and instruction 
book. And it costs only 75 cents, with canvas carry- 
ing case, at your drug store, or from the Supply 
Department, Boy Scouts of America. 


Bauer & Black ..... . Chicago « New York . Toronto 


© B. &B., 1927 





THE OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT KIT... MADE TO THE 
SPECIFICATIONS OF BOY SCOUT HEADQUARTERS 
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Fog 
(Concluded from page 12) 








For its limits were too far-flung for Evan to 
make them out. Why, he thought, all the 
seven seas were now enclosed within that 
single frame—— 

Yesterday and the day before to-day; to- 
morrow—oh, most of all, to-morrow! This 
clear patch of water here, that held the old 
Norse King, walled in by fog: Manila; Hono- 
lulu; French Frigate Shoal. Connors and 
Garcia and Evan Morgan. All; everything; 
time and space—Evan saw in one kaleidoscopic 
jumble, but lit with the flash of understanding, 
places and things and the faces of men. 

And all, he saw clearly, now, were included 
in that single seascape; were properly parts of 
it. And it was amazingly beautiful! Why, 
he saw, all the sea was beautiful, if you viewed 
it as a vast, orderly whole containing a myriad 
interlocking parts. Sections of it were ugly, 
true; but now that he saw them as little sec- 
tions only, their ugliness hardly counted, be- 
cause it was overbalanced by the whole. Each 
unit, he knew now, had place in the scheme 

m lear away—th’ starb’d—life boat! Siggie 
naol” 

Others of the deck-force clustered at the 
rail, staring outboard. Evan, imitating them, 
saw far out, just emerging from the fog-bank 
on the edge of the open water, something that 
looked like a raft with feebly-moving figures 
clinging to it. He caught snatches of the talk 
from the men along the Norse King’s life-lines: 

“—-Raft. People off the Hanalei—sure, 
must be—looks about to sink—woman and 
baby on it—boat’ll have to hurry—heavy 
swell- * 

Ensign Snowden came running up the deck 
to go as boat-oficer. He snatched up a life- 
belt and slipped into it as he ran. Men stood 
by the whaleboat’s falls ready to lower away. 
That chanced to be Doyle’s boat—Doyle, 
with whom Evan had a bone to pick. Evan 
could see Doyle standing in the cox’n’s box; 
could hear his quick, authoritative voice di- 
recting his crew. Ensign Snowden swarmed 
up the Jacob’s ladder to the strong-back, 
dropped over it and took station beside Doyle 
in the stern. Then Doyle’s voice rose clearly 
above the jumble of other sounds: 

“On deck wi’ ya, Tompkins! Nah, nah! 
Ya’re too light to pull oar in that swell. Man’s 
job. Nah! I tellya. Where’s Morgan? Mor- 
gan! Morgan! Where’s that big red-head? 
Pass the word for Morgan, some o’ ya people! 
He’s on watch? Tompkins, ya runt! For’ard 
on the double an’ relieve him. Best oarsman 
in the division. Send him here, pronto!” 

Evan sprinted aft, nodding at Tompkins as 
he passed. As he dropped lightly over the 
strong-back into the whaleboat, Doyle, whom 
he had thought he hated, banged him hard on 
the back, with a tense, flashing grin on freckled 
face: 

“Take stroke-oar, ya big soup hound, see! 
Gotta have beef on ’em to-day! Raft’s 
sinkin’. Woman an’ kid on it! Gotta pull an’ 
bust ’em!” 

Skilfully, swiftly, the whaleboat was lowered 
away. Evan unhooked the afterfall, then 
dropped back to his thwart to snatch up stroke- 
oar. There came to him flashingly, the ap- 
preciation of all the clockwork swiftness of 
this disciplined maneuver, memory of a re- 
mark of Ensign Snowden’s, something about 
harmony, order, getting things done. About 
harmony being order, being efliciency and, so, 
constituting beauty. Somehow, Evan under- 
stood this now. For he had the thrill of feeling 
himself a valued part of a great, well-planned 
and orderly sy: stem that was intended for and 
accomplished man’s work. 

These happy-go-lucky roughnecks behind 
him, too, whom he had secretly despised— 
here they were, frantically eager toserve others, 
with never a thought for possible loss of their 
own lives. Each had slipped into his place like 
a well-oiled cog; whatever the emergency— 
battle, accident, rescue—they would indeed 
“pull an’ bust ’em” as Doyle had said. 

Somehow, as he gave them their due, Evan 
could see himself in prospect, moving on 
through life, earning the right to a place in the 
scheme, the right to direct a sector of all this 
worth-while activity. There came a flashing 
view of an erect, sure figure in blue tunic with 
gold-striped shoulder straps, Evan Morgan, 
“an officer of the Navy!” 

“Good enough!”” he mumbled suddenly. 
Then at the command: “Give way together!” 
he set his heels against the stretcher and dug 
in his oar-blade. 

“Good enough!” he grunted again. ‘By 
George! Good enough for any man!” 
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FREE 
BOOKLET 


You'll like this 
one—ask for 
your copy. 


Dress your fect 


i 6xcelsior Official 
‘Boy Scout Shoes 


You'll be mighty proud to wiggle 
your toes in these because they feel 
good, look snappy and wear well. 
Your organization says they are the 
kind to wear to be correctly dressed— 
and they are made according to Scout 
specifications. Scout shoes are where 

e “strut our stuff.” When you see 
the oxford or the dress shoe you'll 
say: ‘Lead me to it.” These shoes 
can be worn by all boys whether they 
“belong” or not. If your dealer 
doesn’t sell them, ask us who does. 


THE EXCELSIOR SHOE COMPANY 


Authorized Manufacturer of Official 
Boy Scout and Seascout Shoes 


Department C 
Portsmouth, Ohio, U. S. A. 






The service shoe 
that gets to be 
a pal. 


EXCEL 


Official Boy Scout 
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“RED” 
GRANGE 


FOOTBALL 
EQUIPMENT 










Real man-sized 
regulation foot- 
balls at very 
moderate prices 


500 
350 
y An 


MEANS 
GREATER 
GAINS 


Red Grange equipment gives you the kind of con- 
fidence that made “R famous. And it is so 
songonably priced. You can get the wonderful 
77X ready laced regulation genuine cowhide fabric 
lined Dall with auto type inflation for only $5.00— 
others at $3.50 and $2.00. These are real footballs 
and should not be confused with mere toys. “Red” 
Grange helmets built after the style of the one 
“Red” uses for . S§trong protective shoulder 
pads giving great freedom of motion for $3.50. 
Strong durable pants at seven and five dollars a pair. 
Equip yourself completely with the t at a very 
low cost. It will help your game immensely to use 
“Red” Grange equipment. Ask your Dealer to 
show it to you. 


Wihbon 
FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 


WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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FOR ALL BOYS 











IIZER 


£6.us Ost OFF 


CBtildn’t Play a Note — 


Now Makes 100% 


“When I sent for your catalog, I didn’t know a 
note of music. A few months after I bought my 
Wurlitzer instrument, I had taken my place in a 
professional orchestra. Now I am making $100 
a week, three times what I made-as a clerk. I 
wish everybody knew how easy it is—anyone 
who can whistle a tune can learn to play a musi- 
cal instrument."’—Bill Carola. 


Free Trial—Easy Payments 


You may now have any Wurlitzer instrument for 
an ample free trial in your own home. Examine 
the instrument, note the fine workmanship, the full, 
rich tone value and especially how easy it is to 
play. No obligation to buy—no expense for the 
trial. We make this liberal offer because we want 
you to try for yourself a genuine Wurlitzer instru- 
ment, the result of 200 years’ experience in musical 
instrument building. 

Easy payments are arranged to suit your conven- 
ience. This is your opportunity to try a famous 
Wurlitzer instrument in your own home. 


Illustrates and describes every known 
musical instrument— 8000 ar- 
icles, many of them shown in full 
colors. All genuine Warlitzer instru- 


We also give you our Free 
Trial, Easy Payment Plan, 
No obligation. 


a | 
Send this Coupon , 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1147 | 
/ 117 E. 4th St. Cincinnati 329 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago | 
120 W.42nd St. New York 250 Stockton St.San Francisco | 


Send me your Free Bork on musical instruments. Also 
your Free Trial, Easy Payment Plan, No obligation. 





Name 
Adéress 
City .. 


Instrument 















BOYS)’ TRAIN FOR 
AVIATION! 


Aviation offers a great future, and ow is the 
time to preparé for it. There's a lot to learn 
before you hav@ an airplane, so don’t wait. 
Get the fun of learning now! Then when you 
own an airplarie, flying will be easy. Full in- 
structions in flying given in our book FLYING | 
INSTRUCTION for only soc. Send 50c tos, 
day, and we will also send full details of our’ 
cémplete course in Practical Aeronautics. 7 


AERONAUTIC INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
9 Conn. 


Yalesville, 


1927 








Leaning back so at the end of his stroke, he 
found himself staring momentarily straight 
up into Snowden’s long, green eyes. The 
officer was smiling down at the oarsman. There 
was only the one glance, then the ensign stared 
ahead at the business in hand, but he was still 
smiling slightly, as if understanding by the 
grunt he had overheard that, for this big-red- 
head, a fog had lifted—that from now until 
that day that brought him shoulder straps 
(and after) he would see clearly to steer his 
course. 





How to Make | 
Totems | 


(Concluded from page 28) | 











where the painted turtle lays its eggs, and the 
ruffed grouse dusts itself to ward off bad 
medicine. But YOU can ward off bad medi- 
cine by making a totem for yourself, as it is 
termed in the North or West, or a WUH- 
TOH-TI-MOIN, as the Indians of Massa- 
chusetts were wont to call it. You may, if 
you wish, call it your lucky pole, which will be 
most appropriate if you are lucky enough to 
finish it. 

What has old Tom Quick to do with totem 
poles? Only this; we may have “hants”, 
ghosts, hobgoblins and all that sort of thing, 
but I will say right here that if any of the 
creatures of totem poles should take a notion 
to run around loose, so to speak, all the other 
“‘hants” and hobgoblins would flee in dismay 
to their hiding places. Totem animals and 
people are so terribly homely, grotesque and 
ill-appearing that they are really funny, but 
even at that they are more artistically de- 
signed than some newspaper comics. 

‘* All the same,”’ it takes a certain amount of 
skill to make them. This illustration (Fig. 15, 
page 28) is sketched directly from a real totem 
made by the Alaska Indians, and now pre- 
siding over the Mess Hall at the Dan 
Beard Outdoor School. 

At the Scout Executive Convention at Hot 








Springs, Ark., one of our Executives from 


| North Carolina, made a totem from an old 


telegraph pole, using only an axe with which 
to carve it; but the reader may use dead 
chestnut or any sort of a log, roll it on 
such a saw horse as is shown by Figs. 1, 2, 
and 3, and with a large chisel, axe, and draw- 
ing knife, work as suits the occasion. One 
does not need to be an artist, in fact the more 
one knows about correct drawing the more 
difficult will one find it to make the queer 
creatures of totem land who defy all rules of 
anatomy. 

One should, however, use care and skill, 
otherwise his creatures will be lop-sided. So 
it is best to block out the effigies first as in 
Figs. 4, 5, and 6, after which the task of 
fmishing (Fig. 7) will be only fun. Figs. 8, 
9, and 10 show how to insert a board for wings 
for the Thunder Bird. Fig. 11 shows how 
simple it is to carve a dragon head on end of 
log. 

The real Alaska totem was made in the 
same manner; Fig. 12 is the log, Fig. 13 the 
same blocked out for totem, Fig. 14 side 
view of finished totem, Fig. 15 front view of 
same. 

Not only every troop but also every patrol 
should adopt a totem, and every camp should 
have totem poles to add picturesqueness to 
the camp and to serve as a rallying point for 
the Scouts of that tribe, and also to prove to 
old Tom Quick that he and his three hundred 
and ninety Indians are not the only pebbles 
on the beach. 

But to have a totem it is not necessary to 
carve it from a log, for flat totems made of 
boards are better adapted to some purposes 
than the bulky carved ones. For instance, 
if you have totems for standards as do the 
Scouts of Troop 1, Pike County, Pa., Fig. 18, 
they are better made of boards as is the fish 
and bear, Figs. 16 and 17, and also the owl, 
Figs 19 and 20. The owls wings had better 
be made of another board, Fig. 20, nailed fast 
to the body. 

These totems must all be painted on both 
sides and like the rattle, Fig. 21, and the 
beaver, Fig. 22, so designed that they, will not 
readily split off, as would the owls wings if 
the bird were made of one piece. 

The colors of the totems may be as brilliant 
and startling as you choose, and need not 
necessarily -be the real color of the animals 
“supposed to represent. 

totem is a sort of futurist sculptured 
age, only a little nearer nature-than a 
futurist product and much more artistic. 
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The Switchboard 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


A wes of cords Wf 
plugged into num- 
bered holes. A hand 
ready to answer signals 
which flash from tinylamps. 
A mind alert for prompt 
and accurate performance 
of a vital service. A de- 
votion to duty inspired 
by a sense of the public’s 
reliance on that service. 

Every section of a tele- 


‘phone switchboard typi- 


fies the co-ordination of 
human effort and mech- 
anism which makes possi- 
ble America’s far-reaching 


au 
3) telephone service. 


taf 


Its cords link for in- 
stant speech those 
who areseparated by a few 
miles or by acontinent. Its 
guardian operators are 
of the telephone army— 
men and women vigilant 
to meet a nation’s need 
for communications. 

In plant and personnel, 
the Bell System isin effect 
a vast switchboard serv- 
ing a nation that has been 
transformed into a neigh- 
borhood through telephone 
growth and development. 
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For Joyful Jaunts 


use 
the 


Length 


6 feet ES ERG eee tee efor , 
Weight With polished solid brass 
2 Ibs. OE SESS Te pes 


Kokomo Stamped Metal Co. 


ept. H 


HIKE-STICK 


(Patented) 

Popularized by Boy Scout use, 
HIKE-STICK is ideal for gen- 
eral hiking, hill climbing, etc. 
May be used as pike or tent 
pole, parade or drill staff; for 
dislodging ice or driftwood, 
handling hot camp kettles and 
rescuing from water. Highly 
practical, durable and good 
looking. Boy Scouts, camp- 
ers, sportsmen—all lovers of 
outdoors—find many uses for 
it. Head, with pointed end and 
hook, is fastened firmly to six- 
foot staff of straight-grained 
ash, and will withstand a pull 
of 1,000 Ibs. 


With rust-proof malleable 


Send cash with order, plus five two-cent 
stamps for shipping. 





Kokomo, Indiana ey 
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Be the Best Skater in 
Your Neighborhood 
| —Get this FREE 

| Book and a Pair of 


“CHICAGOS” 






















‘ Rubber Tire Rolier Skates 


Ball-bearing, high speed, disc wheels 
spin ten times longer. ‘‘Chicago"’ rub- 
ber tires glide silently over any surface, 
absorb shocks and outwearsteel wheels 
Be sure you get “Chicagos’”’"—look for 
Guarantee Tag and name on wheels. 
Write today for FREE Instruction 
bot are to an Bo ig make more 
speed, play games, ete. 

of $4.00 andyour 

lL alee’ CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE CO. 
dealer's name. Established Over 20 Yeavs. 

| 4457 W. Lake Street Chicago, Ill. 


| 

| “ CHICAGOS” 
cre sold by good 
dealers or sent 
direct on receipt 























Builds 
Cp 


He’s hard to tire 
out—that chap who 
keeps his appetite 
keen, digestion 
good, teeth white 
and clean with 


WRIGLEY’S. 


Don’t overlook the 
handy, ready, small- 
cost refreshment 
that 
Wrigley’s 
affords! 
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“Duzzlecraf 2 





ERE it is “‘mellow October” that the poets 

rave over, and not a single scout sent us 
a puzzle about apples! For there are all sorts 
of apples and all sorts of puzzles. Wake up, 
scouts, and send in something exactly suited 
to November. 


Prize Winners for Original Puzzles 
Frank Gerner, $2. Bernard Hoffman, $2. 
Arthur V. Jarboe, $2. 
The following boys answered all the puzzles 
in Boys’ Lire for June, 1927—twenty-two in 
lall. Good work! 


Honor Roll 

Earl F. Kitchen, Paul Althouse, Vincent 
Harris, Robert W. Cole, Arthur V. Jarboe, 
Howard Oliphant, Horace Shaw, Jr., Leonard 
Shapiro, Carl Anvil, Harold S. Whittet, Alan 
Downer, William Bradley, Paul Kurtz, Alan 
E. Smith, John E. Thorp, Oscar M. Rueb- 
| hausen, G. W. Greenwood, Jr., M. G. Malone, 
| J. Norville Chatfield, Walther H. Ott, Owen 
| Reynolds, Tom Mosely. 


| 
| 
| 





Novel Acrostic 
(Prize Puzzle) 

All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
| written one below another, the initials will 
| spell the name of a famous man, and another 

of the rows of letters (reading downward) will 
| spell the name of his “partner.” 

READING Across: 1. To discipline by pain 
jor trial. 2. An insane person. 3. Drinks. 
4. Aconvent. 5. Cloths used to remove dust. 
| 6. Votes. 7. To confer a title of nobility upon. 





8. To curve or bend back. o9. A Biblical 
giant. 10. A leather pistol-case—ARTHUR 
V. JARBOE. 


Some Strange Seas 
EXAMPLE: Add asea to a buzzing sound and 
|make a pal. Answer: C-hum. 
| 1. Add a sea to a flower and make a small 
| swiveled wheel. 
| 2. Add a sea to injury and make fascina 
tion. 
3. Add a sea to presently and make a 
cathedral dignitary. 
4. Add a sea to a beautiful yellow sub- 
| stance and make a slight arch. 
| 5. Add a sea toa pain and make a place for 
| concealing or storing. 
6. Add a sea to a secure fastening and make 
a time-piece. 
7. Add a sea to a lyric poem and make a 
system of signals. 
8. Add a sea to an oil-burner and make a 
device for fastening. 
go. Add a sea to competent and make a 
strong rope. 
ro. Add a sea to depart and make to adhere. 
11. Add a sea to a pile and make inex- 
pensive. 
12. Add a sea to waken and make to revel 
noisily —Conrop PENINGTON. 


| 
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An Inventor's Acrostic 
(Prize Puzzle) 


X 32 3 37 65 
zw 17 =~ 1% — 3 16 
xt—-— — 4° 206 — 46 
i =) 3 = ,; eo = © 
; rs a= ym 
oe 27 2 2. 
je a Gh 4. 3 & 
x 3! 5 9 12 19 23=— 
so —- © — - 
x - SS. =— 5 
x ne a= 6 6 
x — oe oT * ae, 29 


READING Across: 1. A geometric figure. 
2. A cannon for high-angle fire. 3. A looker- 
on. 4. A stringed instrument. 5. Increase. 
6. The plant-emblem of Ireland. 7. To go 
from one country to settle in another. 8. To 
relate. o. Badges or emblems, as marks of 
office or distinction. 10. Framework. 11. 
Certain American marsupials. 12. Pertaining 
to navigation. 

When these words have been rightly guessed, 
the initial letters (indicated by stars) will 
name a famous inventor; the letters repre- 
sented by the figures from 1 to 8 will name the 
builder of the Monitor; from 9 to 16, the first 








steamboat on the Hudson River; from 17 to 
22,.the first American to fly; from 23 to 26, 


the inventor of the telephone; from 27 to 31, | 
a telegraphic inventor; from 32 to 40, an 
American rifle inventor; from 41 to 48, ain | 
early French photographic inventor; from 49 | 
to 51, the inventor of the automatic pistol.— | 
FRANK GERNER. 

Omitted Letters 
TNOFTHBTTRMNWRTAKNTOSKTHNMY 

When a certain vowel has been inserted | 

thirteen times among the above letters, in the | 
order in which they now stand, a sentence of 
eleven words will appear.—BRENTEN GREEN- 
LEE. 

Connected Squares 

(Prize Puzzle) 


(In solving, follow the above diagram, 
though the puzzle consists of four five-letter | 
squares.) 

I. Upper Square: 1. A fastening. 2. Sub 
sequently. 3. To make amends for. 4. Dis 
patches. 5. To crush. 

Il. LeErt-HAND SQUARE: 1. A hobo. 2. A 
revolutionist. 3. To dwell. 4. The wife of 
Jason. 5. A fold. 

Ill. RicHT-HAND SQUARE: 1. Benches. 2. 
To follow. 3. Apart. 4. A royal line of 
England. 5. Prophets. 

IV. Lower Square: 1] Stories. 2,A 
place of public contest. 3. Lawful. 4. T 
perform. 5. Saline-——BERNARD HoFFMAN. 


A College King’s Move 
3 4 5 
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By beginning at a certain letter and following 
the king’s move in chess (which is one square 
at a time in any direction) the names of nine 
colleges may be spelled out. The path from 
one name to another is continuous.—Davip 
SCHUSTERMAN. 
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Answers to September Puzzles 
Brrp Maze. Begin at 1, wren; 3, sparrow; 
18, robin; 35, bluejay; 57, catbird; 53, quail; 
63, whip-poor-will; 36, bluebird; 8, partridge. 


OmITTED LETTERS. 
If to hoot and to toot a Hottentot is taught | 
By a Hottentot tutor, who’s a rooter, 

Should the tutor get hot 

If the Hottentot tot 
Hoots and toots at the Hottentot tutor? 


DovuBLE Acrostic. Primals, Napoleon; 
finals, Waterloo. Reading Across: 1. Narrow. 
2. Africa. 3. Parrot. 4. Orange. 5. Larger. 
6. Enamel. 7. Oswego. 8. Navajo. 

GEOGRAPHICAL Draconats. I. Pluto, 
oakum, porch, sasin, yeggs. II. Taunt, motor, 
baker, by-law, Ouray. III. Salvo, surge, 
buddy, medal, Nevin. IV. Latin, loris, lager, 
legal, rowen. V. Named, lemon, crude, erase, 
ounce. 

NUMERICAL EnicMA. “The looking-glass 
beats any detective for locating the cause of 
most of our troubles.” 

DovuBLE BEHEADINGS. 1. Scant. 2. Scare. 
3. Score. 4. Space. 5. Spare. 6. Spear. 7. | 
Spill. 8. Spray. 9. Strap. 1o. Start. | 
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Makin’s of a 
roadside 
hospital 


in his pocket 


HIS scout owns the hand- 

iest little First Aid Kit you 
ever saw. Small enough—slim 
enough—to slip into his 
pocket. Light as a handker- 
chief, to carry onahike. Yet 
in this Johnson & Johnson kit 
is a real first aid—all that he 
needs to dress a cut or gash — 
germ-clean! 

Ever see one? Scouts every- 
where carry them. Ask your 
druggist to showyou thiscom- 
pact little kit. Costs only 25c. 


( NEW BRUNSWICK ( NEW JERSEY 


Two things to do— 
That’s all! 


1—Pinch tube to satu- 
rate swab with Mercuro- 
chrome. Paint wound, 
and kill all germs—like 
thati 





2—Now protect 
wound with Band- 
aid—a dressing and 
adhesive in one. The 
wound is safe! 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


he 
‘REDFLASH! 


Calls of *““Knucks down’’—a 
game of ‘‘Fat,’’ “‘Ring”’ or 
**Follow-Up.”’ Careful aim 
....all eyes on the shooter. 
And then a red flash—and 
an Akro Cardinal Red goes 
straight to its mark. 


In such moments as this, 
champions are made. Fre- 
quently they are assisted by 
Axro Acates. These Agates 
are made to be worthy of a 
champion’s hands. And the 
Cardinal Red is a beauty. 


Axro Acatss may help you 
be a National Champion. 
Buy Axros—and watch the 
Scripps-Howard and other 
leading newspapers. 


Insist that this trade-mark be on the package con- 

taining the marbles you buy. It is the on/y genuine 

Akro trade-mark. It protects you against substi- 

tution. Send 3 cents, stamps or cash, for book 
**All About Marbles.” 


THE AKRO AGATE Co. 
CLARKSBURG, W.VA. 








Outdoors, indoors, Stacomb does the whole job 


Hair right, now 


Natural... in order 


Anywhere, appearance counts. College 
men, young business men, say: “Be 
sure of your hair, always.” 


You can keep it in place—correct, 
healthy—with Stacomb! 


This new liquid won’t leave your 
hair greasy looking. Nor dry and rancid 
as water makes it. And it counteracts 
dandruff. 


Up - and - coming boys everywhere 
check on Stacomb. Also in cream form. 
At all drug stores. 


NEW OF, LIQUID 


acombh 


Standard Laboratories, Inc. 
Dept. Y-43, 113 W. 18th St., New York 


FREE Send me sample of Stacomb as 
checked: New liquid form ( Cream form 0 
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Massage the flesh above and below the wound 
with your thumbs so as to squeeze out any 
poison that may be spreading into the flesh. 
| If this is done thoroughly and at once it will 
go far to save the life of the person bitten. 

In South Africa the Boy Scouts carry in the 
belt a little wooden case the size of a small 
pencil. This case contains at one end a small 
sharp lancet and at the other some grains of per- 
manganate of potash. One scout I saw had 
made an extremely neat little case for this out 
of an old cartridge case. 

The third step then is to inject serum into 
the patient as soon as possible after the above 
first aid has been rendered. It has to be done 
with a hypodermic syringe, that is a squirt 
with a hollow needle. When you have filled 
the squirt with serum you take a pinch of the 
patient’s skin between your forefinger and 
thumb, preferably above the wound, and drive 
the hollow needle of the instrument about 
half an inch into him and then gently press 
the squirt until the whole of the serum has 
been gradually pumped into him. If a second 
dose is available it is well to inject that also 
into the patient though it can be done to some 
other part of his body, preferably about 
the stomach. One good thing about the serum 
is that you can not give an overdose of it. 
It is all to the good and rapidly destroys the 
poison which may have been put into the vic- 
tim by the snake. 

So you see the formation of this Snake 
Range at Port Elizabeth has done a great good 
in the world and I hope is a useful lesson to 
Boy Scouts wherever they may be. 
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A Bigger Pup Tent 
By Lone Scout Warren Decker 

F THE ordinary pup tent is not big enough 

for your purpose, put a wall in it. 

The wall can be made out in the woods. 
The material is two poles six feet long, five 
poles three feet long, two poles three feet long 
and about a dozen nails and a hammer. 

The picture shows how to put it together. 
The five three-foot poles should be driven in 
the ground one foot. The side can be covered 
with canvas, or built in with grass, twigs, 
sod, stones or poles. 


How to Mount Leaves 
By William Logan 
Now is the time of the year, fellows, to 
begin collecting leaves and mounting 
them. One of the best ways I have found to 
mount these is in the following method: 

First go out into the woods and get your 
leaves, also get pieces of the wood of these 
leaves. Then get some blue-print paper and 
cardboard, and you are now ready to mount 
them. Cut the cardboard into pieces of 11” 
by 94”. 

Make blue prints of the leaves, and with a 
pen and some ink put in the veins and neces- 
sary touches. Glue this on the left-hand side 
of the cardboard. Under this paste a small 
piece of cardboard, 314” x 2”, and on this 
give a description of the tree and the date and 
place found. On the right-hand side glue 
the leaf; under this place the piece of wood 
you have collected by tying it to the card- 
board. Cut away a piece of the weod so the 
grain will be shown and this will make a neater 
effect. 

On the top then prin‘ the name of the tree 
and it is ready to hang up in your scout 
meeting-room. 


Journalism 
By Eagle Scout H. Robert Wells 
ERIT BADGES, the pride of the first- 
class scout, many to work for and earn, 
and now there comes into this field of study 
one which will interest almost every first class- 
scout. Journalism, one of the latest merit 
badges to be added to the ever-growing list, 
and one of the hardest to earn. 

Now, scouts, I will show you a way to earn 
this merit badge, and at the same time raise 
yourself in respect of your fellow scouts. 

During the week collect any scout news 
that would be of any interest to your troop, 
and save it for the troop paper. Take the 





local scout bulletin and put in your paper 
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CORONA in COLORS! 


Six beautiful Duco finishes 


HE new colored finishes are genuine Duco—the 
same as used on expensive automobiles — and so 
tough that nothing can dim their bright colors. 


There are six colors from which to choose: 


Bruce Green — with crystalline panels in same 


color 


Mountain Ash Scarlet — with contrasting panels 
in crackle finish black 


Cream — panelled in crystalline rose gold 


Lavender — panelled in crystalline rose gold 


Light Maroon— 


crystalline panels in same color 


Channel Blue —crystalline panels in same color 


L C Smith & Corona 
Typewriters Inc 
Established 1903 
Sales offices in principal cities 
of the world. 


Old machines taken in trade 


If you have an old typewriter, any standard make, 


you Can turn it in as part payment toward one of these 


Also manufacturers of the 
L C Smith Typewriter, the 
Ball-Bearing Office Machine. 


beautiful new colored Coronas. Look for Corona in 
your phone book, and-mail the coupon for descriptive 
folder in actual colors. 

















LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
1004 E, Washington St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Please send me your latest literature showing the new Duco 
finish Coronas in actual colors. 


en | 


Address.............. me 























Largest Issued Sent FREB 
Ring as shown with any onc or twoletters in 
center and HS, GS, or SS beside shield, 12 or 
more, $2.25 each. Sterling silver, Samples 
loaned class officers. Special orders filled. 


Melal Arts Co, In Inc., {780} Portland Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


“Write Today 
For this Book 


FREE/ 


VERY boy will want this 

new, thrilling and beauti- 

fully illustrated book. It 
is a most interesting story and 
tells you all about the new 
Meccano. It fully explains 
the fun and ease with which 
you can build hundreds of 
wonderful working models in colors, such as steam 
shovels, wrecking cars, cranes, bridges, etc. These 
models are exact duplicates of the real engineering 
machines from which they are copied. 


$500 Cash Prize 


With this book you will receive an entry blank for oe 
great Meccano ze Contest—first prize $500 in cash. 
may be the lucky boy. No experience necessary. 

Write today. The book and entry blank will be sent to 
you free upon receipt of your name and address and the 
names and addresses of three (3) of your friends. Put No. 
B-1 after your own name for reference. 


Meccano Company Inc., Div-B-1, Elizabeth, N. J. 


MECCANO 
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You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on stammering and 
stuttering. ‘‘Its Cause and Cure.”’ It tells how ! 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 


7748 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N. 111 St., Indianapolis 








Learn at Home by 
Mail Bea taxidermist. Learn 


MALS GAME. HEADS, FI 
ban reveled Fal quickly learned s 
Does te a 






f 
Eales ty rome old reliable school, 


years’ experience. 
Beaatiful illustrated 
Lear: ; 
@ to i Monat > 
= dozens = oe 
of mounted specimens ‘ours for the asking 
EE — Write Today. Taxidermy is a 







—FR 
and nature lovers 
NECESSITY, PG) TE. “Get. this wengeutey 
FREE BOOK NOW — no obligations. Wri 





Don’t delay. Send Coupon T NOW a 























America. 


friends 


G@mplete with 
72 PIECES OF 

EQUIPMENT 
only 


$500 


THE 








‘arrom Board’ 


Boys! Here’s the greatest game board in all 
Think of the fun you can have with 
57 absolutely different games to entertain your 
every one fascinating—exciting— 
instructive. 
Even the folks will want to play—for some of 
the games dad used to know = 
—others are new and novel with many surprises. 
Carrom Boards are different—they are constructed 
of the finest hardwood, attractively finished in 
bright colors and will last for years to come. 
Suggest one to mother or dad for a Christmas 
gift. At all dealers. 

57 GAMES—72 PIECES OF EQUIPMENT 
Equipment includes: 30 hardwood rings, 15 numbered discs, 


10 ten pins, 1 backstop, 1 score tab, 3 spinning tops, 3 yellow 
up flies, 3 green flies, 2 cues, 1 dice cup, 2 dice, and 1 rule book. 


PPOM -o 


GAME BOARDS 


LUDINGTON -- MICHIGAN 
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Surprise and puzzle your friends 
with magle chemical tricks; make 
iak, dye cloth, test water and soil; 
write secret letters with invisible ink: 
pour blue, brown and black liquid 
from @ pitcher of water. All these 
and many more chemical stunts are 
easy with Chemeraft Junior. It's 
the best box of fun you ever had! 
Get yours now. rder at once 
and we will include the new 1927 
“Boy's Hand Book of 
Chemistry,” a regular 
25-cent book contain- 
ing 80 pages of experi- 
ments, formulae, 
chemical facts and 
money-making 35 
ideas; both for only 


Chemical Co. 











Build and Fly a 3 ft. Model of 


LINDBERGH’S 
NEW YORK—PARIS 


MONOPLANE 


This IDEAL New York-Paris Mono- 

jane is a perfect copy 3 ft, size; of 

25¢ Set e “Spirit of St. Louis’’ in which 

Lindbergh the Atlantic 

Wow Vert-Paste Mono- } ‘i ht boy can build 
Lu ie ; A 

Fokker North Pole Plane Outhit contains woe ee 

Curtiss JN4D-2 Piane all ings, materials and 

Havilland WorldFiyer = 5: i ‘ul instruc- 

-4 Naval Seaplane tions, . The 

. ir A many fea- 

Monoplanes t f the original, and is guaran- 

Cecil i Racer Plane ect to fly. Complete a. 

(al 9 for $2.00) one CSE Ce $7.50 

° ver, -, and in 
Canada, price is $8.00) 

Headquarters for Model Air- 

plane Parts and Materials. 

Send Sc for 48-pg. Catalog. 


IDEAL AEROPLANE & 
co. 







SUPPLY 
40834 W. Broadway, N. ¥.C, 
=; Ask Your 
ae BEAL 
Mod 
A.rplanes 




















For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
Bi the a ¥ nem Boom, 
ialogs. peakers onologs 
Minstrel Opening Choruses and 


Soe oe ican a oe suaeeepeor” ~e e =~ oy pte 
iw to a . ake-up. Catalogue FREE. 
FS pemson C0. 62a So. Wabash, Dept. 16, CHICAGO 


LEARN CARTOONING 


You can learn cartooning suc- 
cessfully at home, during spare 
time. The Landon Picture 
Chart Method of teaching 
makes original drawing easy 
to learn. Write today for 
chart to test your ability and 
examples of the work of suc- a 
cessful students now earning from $75 to $200 and 
more per week. Please state your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL *%ie.cencrone* 











Electric-Steam Engine, B-35 


Electric-Steam Turbine 


Electrically generated steam runs this 
high speed turbine engine. Has the 
real single-phase steam turbine hum. 
Full throttle speed 400 rpm. and up. 
If you want to know your stuff on 
engines ask your dealer or send for 
free color pictures and specifications 
on the other Empire models: Single 
and Twin Horizontal; Vertical Donkey 
and Hot-Air Expansion. Write today. 


METAL WARE CORPORATION 


Sales Office: 111 W. Washington St.,Chicago 
Factory: Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


Whep, @ 





any news that you wish the scouts to remember, 
such as: Scout Meet, first aid contest, etc. 
On the back side put a couple of jokes. The 
first thing in the troop paper should be the 
program for the evening so that each scout 
will know where he should be any time. 

Hold a patrol contest, giving points for the 
patrol submitting the best name for the 
paper. On the day before the meeting, type 
the material onto a stencil, and the next 
evening, a half-hour before the meeting, you 
can run off your paper. Troop 11, Troy, N. Y., 
of which troop I am Senior Patrol Leader of, 
have had a troop paper for two and a half 
years. After one scout had earned his badge 
let another do it for a required time. I would 
be glad to help any troop out if they need 
any help. I would also like to exchange 
Ginger with any other troop papers. Send 
letters to H. Robert Wells, 123—S8th Street, 
Troy, N. Y. 


Co Cn 


Trailing the Kidnapers 


Prize Winners 


Part III—Raymond Moeller of Connecticut. 

Part IV—Alfred W. Acker of Pennsylvania. 

ONTRIBUTORS who submitted solutions 

deserving Honorable Mention are: Scout 
Bill Lewis of California; Robert Latham of 
Minnesota; Robert Lageman of Ohio; Thur- 
man Crawford of Tennessee; J. Magaldi of 
California; Waite Robertson of Virginia; J. R. 
McClellan of Mexico; James Sinclair of Ken- 
tucky; Hugh Cathey of South Carolina; Ethel 
Groves and a contestant who failed to put his 
name or address on his manuscript. 

The names of the prize winners for Parts V 
and VI will be announced in the November 
issue, when the final installment of the serial, 
concluding the Adventures of Ad and Algy, 
will appear. 
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| With film scissors, Mac cut away any action 
| and any title that referred back to the burned 
portion of the story. Thank heaven he’d read 
that book; otherwise he wouldn’t have had the 
faintest idea what to do first. Just the same 
it wasn’t any time at all before Mac was in the 
worst mess he’d ever been in—and Mac had 
operated from the old days when the feature, 
comedy and news events were all on one reel 
and it was hard to tell one from the other. 

Strips of film were hanging from every avail- 
able object; on the floor; heaped over the bench, 
everywhere. Film that had to go back into 
the story in just ove right combination, and 
with an endless number of possible wrong com- 
binations. It had to be right the first time. 
Only forty minutes left now, no time to make 
another revision, or even to test the one he 
had made. He decided to bridge the main gap 
with a strip of fade-out, fade-in film, such as is 
used to indicate a lapse of time in the movie 
story. He found a strip of the right color in 
the comedy, cut it out and spliced it into the 
feature. 

The phone rang sharply. 

Hap called to the frantic film splicer. ‘Box 
office wants to know if it should open up?” 

“Holy Mud!” The exclamation fairly 
popped from Mac. It was a long chance. 
“Sure; tell ’em to shoot!” 

He’d done it now. The biggest crowd the 
New State had ever attracted was jamming the 
doors, and he’d given the word to let them in 
with no picture to show them—yet. 

In the booth, he could hear Hap and the 
others bathing each part of the fire-tortured 
mechanism in hydrogen peroxide and _ high- 
test gasoline. 

Mac felt like a penned animal. Where did 
this strip go? Here—? No, on the other 
end of this strip, over here. That didn’t look 
right either. Furiously he pawed over more 
strips trying to find the right one. 

An usher burst into the booth. 

**Spence called up from some place, and said 
that he couldn’t find another print. Down- 
stairs they’re selling tickets as fast as the 
machine can punch ’em out. What’ll we do?” 

“Let ’em come!” Hap’s voice snapped. 

Mac was desperate now. He tried to whistle 
It sounded foolish, and he quit. He com- 
menced to speak his thoughts out loud. Some 
of them were better left unsaid. He quit that 
too. His heart was thumping at a terrific 
rate. He wanted to stand in the middle of the 
floor and scream. 

A quarter to seven. The minutes flew. 
Three minutes. Seven o’clock. The orchestra 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


The Season’s 
Opportanity 


For Youand Your Parents 


ERE’S a chance for your mother 

or dad, uncle jor aunt, or other 
grown-up friends to subscribe for a 
good magazine for themselves at a spe- 
cial price when you subscribe—a big 
saving. 


Show Your Parents and Friends 


‘THE big idea of this list is to benefit 

the subscribers and friends of 
BOYS’ LIFE by getting the best 
magazines for them at the lowest 
possible price. 


Other publishers were generous in 
their cooperation with BOYS’ LIFE, 
the Boy Scouts’ Magazine. So, you 
can have these big savings if you 
ORDER NOW. PRICES GOOD 
ONLY TO NOVEMBER 10, 1927. 


For Mother, Older Sister, Aunt 


or Friend 
Regular Price 

Modern Priscilla.......... $2.00 yory 
ROS LE.............. ao} wa, 
Children’s Magazine (For Special 

Pisssis)..........63.... SR $3.75 
BOYS’ LIFE.............. $2.00] saving .75 
Etude (Music)........... $2.00} Special 
BOYS’ LIFE............ oe 
Christian Herald.......... $2.00 Special 
BOYS’ LIFE......... me, 
0 EE Tere Te $2.50| Special 
ee $4.50 
BOYS’ LIFE. ............. $2.00} Saving $1.00 


For Dad, Uncle, Older Brother, 


or Friend 
Regular Price 

IR ssn noe ons ne $2.50 — 
BOYS’ LIFE. ............. $200] gre 75 
Golden Book............. $3.00 , ory 
BOYS'LIFE.............. $200{ 24:25 
Psychology............... $3.00 sory 
BOYS'LIFE............. $200] 23-5? 
Pathfinder............... $1.00} Special 
Christian Herald.......... $2.00 $3.85 

BOYS’ LIFE. ............. $2.00] aving $1.15 


For You or Your Friends 


Regular Price 
Youth’s Companion........ $2.00 Special 
BOYS’ LIFE. tty $2.00 Pb onane 50 


For Your Younger Brother, 
Sister or Friend 


Regular Price 
Child Life...... ......... $3.00} Special 
BOTS LHE.............. BM] enesres 
Every Child.............. $1.50} Special 
OOP Ows.............. UP win as 


These Low prices for immediate acceptance 
Send your order and remittance to Box D 
BOYS’ LIFE 


200 Fifth Ave., New York City 
October 
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Your 
schoolmates 


x - will enuy’ 
eae. you 


in a pair of Herman Official 
Boy Scout Dress Shoes or 
Dress Oxfords. Ask Dad to 
get you a pair of these snappy 
shoes. He'll be delighted at 
their long wear, you with their 
comfort; both of you with the 
way they help your progress 
in school and troop. 
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Herman Boy 
Scout Dress 
Oxford 





Herman Boy 
Scout Dress 
Shoe 





JOS. M. HERMAN SHOE Co. 
Millis, Mass. 
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Now! 
safety and common sense instruction every 
The NEW BENJAMIN & ae ‘| 


you guide others in correctk 1owledge of guns. 
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America’sOriginal AirRifie 


$5 at your dealer's 
BENJAMIN or sent postpaid. Write! 
Air Rifle & Mfg. Co., 621 N. Broadway. St.Louis, Mo. 


IT’S A BEAR!!! 
OUR PLAN 

Scout officials are endorsing it—many scout 
organizations are bringing it to the attention 
of their scouts. 

You can build up a steady income. 

NO SELLING—NO SOLICITING ORDERS 

Don’t delay—write today. 
“Be Prepared” for tomorrow; be thrifty today. 
Address 

COLLAPSIBLE TUBE RECOVERY 
Box 103 Matawan, N. J. 


automobile and airpla: ne 
wires, electrical wires, 
pupmarin e cables, 
bridge-building cables 

wire rope, telegraph and 
telephone wire, radio 
wire, found wire, flat 
wire, star-shaped and all 
different kinds of shapes 
of wire, sheet wire, 


— wie pipe- organ wire, wire hoops, barbed wire, woven wire 
es, gates, wire fence posts, trolley wire and rail bonds, 
Fences netting: wire springs,concrete reinforcing wire mesh, nails, 
a les, tacks, spikes, bale tie es, steel wire strios, wire- -rope aerial 
tramways. Illustrated story of how steel and wire is made, also 
illustrated books describing uses of all the above wires sent free. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY - Chicago 
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an No aaa riyi 1 fity 
Beeded ades tt zoe! w, Garde by. this 
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/ASHINGTON sHow CARD SCHOOL 
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Would have liked this 
cafalog! SEND FOR COPY. 


Bows-Arrows- Raw Materials * 
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was playing the overture to a packed house. 
Hap started the good machine with a two-reel 
comedy, and went back to where the others 
were working like grim death on the last parts 
of number two. Within another ten minutes 
the battle-scarred machine was slowly working 
in her newly-washed mechanism. 

With a yell of relief, Mac completed the last 
splice. But even as he yelled the realization 
swept over him that his idea wouldn’t work. 
Why, two of the most important characters 
were introduced in one of the scenes burned 





out. He sank down ina chair like a man sud- | 
denly paralyzed. For a moment a giddy 

nausea swept over him as overstrained nerves 

reached the limit. Vaguely he wondered | 
what made him think of the defect in his plan. 
It wasn’t that book. No, he’d seen that par- 
ticular part of the story. It was 

He leaped to his feet and raced to the film 
cabinet. In one compartment several small | 
rolls of film were labeled and prepared for 
shipment. Frantically he pawed them over. 
There it was—the advertising “‘teaser”’ on the 
big picture, the one that had cost him his job. 
He jammed the roll on the rewind spindle and 
yanked the leader. Scene after scene spun 
under his eyes. There it was! Just a brief 
flashback; even the coloring was different, but 
it was the only chance. 
| He heard the reel alarm sound on the ma- 
chine that was running. That meant only 
ninety seconds of the comedy left! He found 
the place in the feature where he thought the 
insertion ought to go; scraped the emulsion, 
applied the cement, squeezed tightly for a brief 
|}instant, and threw the rewinder switch. He 
pulled the reel from the rewind spindle and 
jumped for the booth. In the doorway he 
stopped dead, for just coming through the 
outside door was Spencer—tired, gray—almost 
sick. And again, behind him, was the hard 
face of Amos Shutts. 

As Mac performed the threading operation 
with lightning-like speed and shifted into the 
feature with the loss of only a few seconds, 
a look of slow surprise came over Spencer’s face. 

““You’re running——* 

“Yes sir.’ 

“Where did you get the new print?” 

“We didn’t.” 

Spencer’s jaw dropped. 
past him. 

““Do you mean to tell me that you’re running 
that picture when half of it’s burned out?” 

“Yes sir. . . . It'll go all right,” Mac as- 
sured him. But for the life of him he couldn’t 
tell where he got the assurance. 

Shutts savagely bit off the end of an unlit 
cigar. 

“T don’t know what you mean, but Ill go 
down and watch it,” he said shortly. “T'll 
call you and tell you to cut the whole thing if 
we have to give ’em their money back. And’ 
you've ruined us in this town for a long time, 
if we do.” 

Mac’s heart was as buoyant as a steam rollcr 
after the door closed on the two men. He 
turned his attention to the projection of the 
much-mutilated feature picture. Number two 
projector was stiff and a bit unsteady, but she 
worked. 

The reels burned out were all of three and 
part of four. As they neared the omission, | 
their nerves were so raw, they almost seemed | 
to bleed. One of the mechanics dropped a 
screw driver. Hap yelled. Mac turned on 
him savagely. Closer and closer pressed the 
tension. Mac’s mouth was dry and his eyes 
big as the insert from the advertising roll 
went through; off-color, awkwardly placed and 
a jolt to the smooth continuity of the picture. 
But it went through. 

Then came the omission. 

The picture faded out, and came in again. 
Was it possible no one knew just how much of 
a lapse that strip meant! Mac held his 
breath until the pain became unbearable: 

No phone bells—yet! 

With every revolution of the machine motor, 
the boys began to take heart. By the time 
they got to the seventh reel and still no call, 
they were all but delirious with relief. 

Then the bottom fell out of everything. 
The very foundations of the world were crazily 
upset by the brazen clangor of the phone bells. 

Mac was stunned. Lifting up the receiver 
with nerveless fingers, he answered. It was 
the circuit manager’s voice. Then he had 
failed! 

“Say, young fellow. Where’s that break? 
Haven’t you come to it yet?” 

Mac was speechless for an instant. 

“Why! Don’t you know?” 

‘“No. Have you passed it?” 

“Have you refunded anyone’s 

“ No.” 

“DON’T!!!” And on Mac’s face the tears 
were making funny white streaks where they 











Shutts brushed 


money yet?” 
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Trains Unruly Hair— 
to Stay Neatly Combed 


F your hair is difficult to keep in place, 
or lacks natural gloss and lustre, it is 


very easy to give it that 
rich, glossy, refined and 
orderly appearance, so es- 
sential to well-groomed 
boys. 

Justrubalittle Glostora 
through your hair once 
or twice a week —or 
after shampooing, and 
your hair will then stay, 
each day, just as you 
comb it. 

Glostora softens the 
hair and makes it pliable. 
Then, even stubborn hair 
will stay in place of its 
own accord. 

It gives your hair 
that natural, rich, well- 
groomed effect, instead 
of leaving it stiff and arti- 
ficial looking as waxy 
pastes and creams do. 

Glostora also keeps the 





THE R. L, WATKINS COMPANY 
1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me FREE, asample of GLOSTORA, all charges paid. | 


healthy by restoring the natural oils 
from which the hair aaa es its health, 
life, gloss and lustre, 

Try it! See how easy it 
is to keep your hair 
combed any style you 
like, whether parted on 
the side, in the center, or 
brushed straight back. 

If you want your hair 
to lie down particularly 
smooth and tight, after 
applying Glostora,simply 
moisten your hair with 
water before brushing it. 
Alarge bottle of Glostora 
costs but a trifle at any 
drug store. 


“TRY IT FREE 1 


27-G-52 | 
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scalp soft, and the hair 


Canadian address; 462 62 Wellington | Bt, West, Toronto 2-Ont. 
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L CLERKS 


TRAVEL FOR “UNCLE SAM” 


$158 to $225 month. Every second week off—fu 
ucation sufficient. 


Boys 17 up. Write IMMEDIATELY today sen sure 

toe free 32-page book with list of U. S. Gov’t positions obtainable 
particulars telling how to get them 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE Dept. P172 ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 








Make A Real Indian War Bonnet! 


Indian Head-dress Feathers, in sets of 30 or 
60, all ready for making a real War Bonnet! 
Also, all materials for assembling head-dress. 
Write for illustrated catalogue and prices. 


Plume Trading Co., 1525-74 St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














Be a drummer! 


Trap Drumming made easy in ashort 
time. Our free instruction course 
furnished with — Ludwig 
Trap-Drum tfit, Develop 
your natural sense of rhythm, 
Go to your nearest dealer or 
write for full details. LUDWIG & 
LUDWIG, 1611 N. Lincoln St., Sines 












WHAT’S SCOUT LAW NO. 9? 


We have a proposition every Scoutmaster will o.k. 
in a jiffy. For the Tenderfoot it will enable him to 
pass one of the tests to become a Second Class 
Scout and for those who are past the Tenderfoot 
stage it will fill that desire to be more thrifty and 
never dependent for spending money necessities, etc. 
Listen, fellows, you can sell Dollar Stationery and 
(no exaggeration) make a dollar an hour in your 
spare time. Rendering service? You bet—200 shects 
and 100 envelopes to match with a choice of white, 
gray, peach, or primrose color of paper. We print 
your customer’s name, or three-letter monogram, 
and address free. All for $1.00. No wonder you 
can sell it readily—pleasant work and profitable. 


Maybe your troop needs money—or you? Write us 
now for a clean-cut proposition throughout. 


MULTI SALES COMPANY 
Dept. Brot, Hamilton, Ohio 
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cael sell 50 Sets of Our Famous Christmas Seals for 10¢ a set. 
hen sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. We trust you till Xmas, 
= Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 637 B.L., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


High School Course 











School Course at 
two Meets all requirements for we arerance, to college 
the yf 
and the Tending profemsions 4 Bulletia: Sori it TobaY- 
AMERICAN SC 
H-79 Orexel Ave. & S8th St. ©AS1923 cHicaeo| 











Soap and Sealing Wax— 
learn this delightful new craft 


SEND 10 cents in stamps for The 
Dennison Soap and Sealing Waxfpacket 
containing full instructions on this 
new and interesting method of model- 
ing and coloring soap. It includes pat- 
terns for tracing, guides for coloring, 
catalogue of colors and reproductions . 
of finished models in color. 

Boy and Girl Scout leaders, play- 
ground and recreation leaders and 
teachers may secure these packets, in 
quantities of 20 or more, at 5 cents 
each. Use the coupon below in order- 
ing. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Procter & GamBLe, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

I enclose. 
Please send me. 
Sealing Wax Packets.” 


Educational Dept. 


cents in stamps. 
“Soap and 

Name... 

Street 
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(For amounts over $1.00 please 
send check or money-order.) 
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THE OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT KNIFE 


IS THE 


ULSTER KNIFE 








No. 47553 L 5 


THE ULSTER KNIFE IS OFFICIAL 
because it is approved and licensed by the 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


TS construction of ULSTER pocket 
knives is thorough and durable, and will 
meet the most exacting requirements of 
Scout work. Every Official Scout Knife 
bearing the ULSTER Brand is guaranteed 
to equal the tested standard submitted and 
approved by the U. S. Government Bureau 
of Standards. 

It is OFFICIAL—Because it fully meets 
with the high standard of requirements set 


by the Directors of the Department of Sup- 
plies of THE BOY SCOUTS of AMERICA. 
It is OFFICIAL—Because, while of the 
highest excellence in quality, its low selling 
price puts it within reach of every scout. 
The ULSTER KNIFE is not only a knife 
of the highest standards but it is also a com- 


pact outtit of handy tools. No scout should 
be without an OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT 


“ULSTER” KNIFE 


Manufactured by 
DWIGHT DIVINE & SONS, Inc. 
ELLENVILLE, N. Y. 














CLASS PINS 4xo RINGS 


— meaty on Class Rings and Pins. Fac- 

Pins from 35 cents up. Samples 

farssied t from illustrated folder. Write for 
folder to-day, giving name of school. 

C. K. GROUSE CO. 

North Attleboro, Mass. 





47 Bruce Avenue 








Now can learn wrestling from two champions. The 
ular holde—the blocks and and breaks—many secret tricks, never 


revealed before—all these you master absol 
come an expert wrestler and nme ease. 
Peemey Bares” Sutiee of setentt ? = ling,”’ trainer of 
ce Pg Py LL a he " 

chaimplon Frank 


}—— Ly andA ee 
Vigort Endurance! Bravery! 


restling is a wonderful sport, a wonderful means of self- 
p+ and more. It is the perentent mind and body builder 
in the world. It breeds quickness, vigor, endurance, bravery, 
all the manly qualities that me men defer to and women ad- 
mire. It develops every muscle in your body. 
you poise. You can lay the foundation for a vigorous, 
successful self-reliant manhood. if yout — now to learn 
to yoene. Do not put off. in t 
“ Wres' is Cay py fine exerciee for a normal boy 
of anal ealth; but a boy should always know that his 
health is normal before he undertakes aay such heavy 
exercise as wrestling, running races, football, or the like. 


nore ou need exercise and = want it. You want to be 
ood baseball mers g Testiers, good in all the 
— to your ‘parents and urge them to 


y 8 

have your family ‘physctan examine your heart, and your 
neys; at least that much, before you go 
into At that tax your full strength. And remem ber, 
that wrestling is a vigorous sport, and we want only a 
perseesy h ithy, normal boy to write for this free book 
m wrestling." Get the inside secrets on wrestling from 

world champions. 
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| the cold many minutes at a time, 











The Titmouse 





A baby chickadee that liked to pose 


recent unusual winter the 
Chickadees so lived up to Emerson’s 
description of them in his poem on “The 
Titmouse” that I was constantly reminded of 
his lines. 
When I visited the boiling spring in the 
woods on snow shoes, 


“ Piped a tiny voice hard by, 
| Gay and polite, a cheerful cry, 
Chic-chicadeedee, saucy note 
Out of sound heart and merry throat, 
As if it said ‘ good day, good sir! 
Fine afternoon, old passenger! 
Ilappy to meet you in these places, 
Where January brings few faces.” 


For many months the snow was 
five feet deep on a level in the 
woods, and drifts fully ten feet 
high covered up much of the food 
supply of our little friends, while 
the thermometer hung around the 
zero point or sank even as low as 
30° below zero. Whether the sun 
shone or a blizzard raged, I went 
to the feeding station in the 
orchard to make sure that the 
Crows, Blue Jays, and red squirrels 
had not carried off the entire supply 
of suet during the night. In all I 
hung out thirty pounds of suet 
besides scattering much other food. Often I 
found the last fragment of suet had been con- 
sumed and when these grateful “scraps of 
valor” circled around my head, pecked at the 
suet in my hands, or gathered up the frag 
ments at my feet, I minded not my numbed 
toes, fingers and ears for the pleasure of reliev- 
ing their hardships, but I could not have borne 
and yet 


“‘ Here was this atom in full breath, 
Hurling defiance at vast death;” 


In the spring, rather late for Chickadees to 
begin building a first nest, I heard a muffled 
tapping in the woods. I followed the sound 
and as I suspected I would, found a pair of 
Chickadees hollowing their domicile. They 
had chosen a well-concealed poplar stub and 
were so gentle I felt sure they were of the large 
and jolly company that fed on suet in the 
orchard all winter. 

This pair of birds made an irregular hole in 
the side of the decaying hole and then hollowed 
a pouch-shaped cavity within. One bird 
worked for a time pecking out mouthfuls of 
the soft wood with his beak and dropping 
them from the branches of surrounding trees. 
Then the other bird appropriated his place and 
scattered the punky wood broadcast until the 
chamber had assumed a suitable size to house 
a brooding bird and a flock of six husky 
chicks. 

The young must have room for some exer- 
cise and enough space 
in which to dress or 
preen their feathers. 
Such are the require- 
ments of a Chickadee 
dwelling. Young 
Titmice are the most 
active little birds I 
ever saw 
from a nest, but I 
have seen a flock 
come from a stub so 
small that no one 
would ever dream 
that seven little 
chicks could be 


Chickadee with body of a moth 
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in his beak 


crowded into it. The entrance and only air 
hole was so tiny it barely sufficed to allow the 
parent birds to enter and leave. How those 
baby Titmice not only survived but throve was 
a mystery! 

The most fashionable Titmice tenements 
in this part of the country are to be had in 
white or gray birch stubs. The second in 
popularity are the aspen or poplar boles; but 
occasionally I find nests in alder, fir, spruce or 
willow stumps. Sometimes the birds remove 
all the wood from the inside of a birch bark 
cup, a rather bold procedure since it leaves the 
incubating bird, the eggs, and the young so 
exposed, but the common nest <hows but a 
small entrance hole in the side of the stump. 


THE pouch has a beautiful, cup-shaped 

lining in the bottom, several inches deep, 
which consists of rabbits hair, a little moss, 
and frequently much fern down. 

The lining in this poplar stub was made of 
moss and rabbits’ hair entirely. It was warm 
and thick, and the parents had kept it remark- 
ably clean and sweet for a house with so little 
ventilation. 

When an egg is laid, the mother covers it 
with the nest lining while she is away from the 
nest. Both she and the father incubate the 
eggs and feed the babes. The young stay in 
the nest until they are about fifteen days old. 
At this age they emerge, tiny pictures of their 
parents. Each little bird wears a black cap 
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‘stone’ do you weigh? 


they ask you in England when you step off the scales, 
for they do not give the weight of a person in pounds. 


stone” is equivalent to 14 pounds avoirdupois. 
example—if one weighs 103 pounds, he is said to tip 
the scales at “seven stone, five.” —Omni. 
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Mother chickadee with a chrysalis 
of the spruce bud moth con- 
taining a pupa 


That is what 





BOYS’ LIFE 


By Cordelia J. Stanwood 


Photographs by the Author 





Young chickadee anxious to try his wings 


and a black bow under his chin. His back is 
gray and his underparts white with a delicate 
buffy wash down each side. They are ex- 
tremely well-groomed youngsters, their nicely 
oiled feathersshedding the rain most effectively. 

Now they are ready to flit in a small flock 
with the old birds through the trees until it is 
time to mate the following spring and raise a 
pretty brood of their own. 

These Chickadees of the poplar 
stub allowed me to watch them 
as they hollowed a cavity in the 
soft, dead wood, lined the nest, 
brooded the eggs, and fed the 
babes. They rarely uttered a 
note while I was about except 
when they exchanged places in 
the nest. Then the approaching 
bird called gently to his mate, 
“* phee-beel”’ his note of endear- 
ment. This the brooding bird 
answered with the same sweet 
note. 
the nest and usually they perched 
on a branch near their snug home 
while they looked at each other 
fondly, and fluttered and twittered 
as if they had been separated for 
weeks instead of for minutes. 
Then they flew away for food and 
exercise. Occasionally they merely 
exchanged places on the abode. 

The birds fed the young a great variety of 
insect food—many large soft grubs from dead 
wood, many kinds of caterpillars, both hairy 
and smooth, many kinds of moths, crane- 
flies, spiders, and the like. I saw a Chicka- 
dee bring to very young birds a hairy tent 
caterpillar quite an inch and a haif long, a 
bright yellow spider, and several snowy white 
moths. 

One winter morning, I observed a Chickadee 
gathering his own breakfast. For one item 
of his fare, he partook of the juicy con- 
tents of the cocoon of the polyphemus 
moth. The cocoon was tough and leathery 
but the little bird tore it open and de- 
stroyed the larva within as if he were accus- 
tomed to the task. 

Putting out food for the Chickadees does not 
seem to injure their usefulness as destroyers of 
injurious insects and their eggs. It rather 
appears to give them strength to do good work 
as wardens of our shade trees and forests. It is 
during bitter and inclement weather that the 
Chickadees frequent food stations most. As 
soon as the cold abates and the storm sub- 
sides the birds seem to forage mostly for 
themselves. Ihave remarked this fact many 
times. 

My most exacting duty while the cold 
weather lasted that winter was to feed 
the birds—Tree Sparrows, Snow Buntings, 
Pine Siskins, Redpoll Linnets, White-Winged 
Crossbills, Downy and Hairy Woodpeckers, 

rown Creepers, 
Red-breasted Nut- 
hatches, Blue Jays, 
Crows, ‘and Chicka- 
dees—but although 
the winter was the 
most severe on 
record, I found not a 
bird on our premises 
that died from ex- 
posure. 


For 


. “my pets! 
Doubt not, so long as 
earth hath bread, 
Thou first and fore- 
most shall be fed.” 


October 
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carried back from the water by the breeze 
blowing in from the Bay of Biscay. The holes 
in the target would be counted. It was fine 
practice for gunnery, because the pilots who 
shot at the white sleeve had an object smaller 
than a plane, and yet it moved at the same 
air speed. And they shot from all angles, div- 
ing and climbing. 

Lieutenant Cole leveled off at five thousand 
feet. He had the two-seater out over the Bay, 
but was within easy gliding distance of the 
Field. The small ships were at the same alti- 
tude; they flew about near by, waiting for the 
pack to be thrown out, to fill like a great sock 
with the wind. 

Johnny cut the engine, nosed the two-seater 
down slightly. He jerked his head, smiled at 
Lou Brown. 

“Toss it out, on the right side!” he shouted. 

“Be sure and 

He checked himself. It was bumpy at this 
spot. The cloud formation above was causing 
the bad air-riding. He corrected for a sharp 
wing-lift, turned his head again. 

Lou Brown was standing up in the rear 
cockpit, the pack poised in his hands. He was 
grinning. 

“All right?” he asked, shouting against the 
shrill of the wind through flying wires. ‘Shall 
I let her 

Then it happened. The plane was bumped 
sharply, the left wing tilted high. Lou was 
thrown off balance—he tossed the pack out, 
used his hands to grip the cowling, to brace 
himself. Johnny Cole got the left wing level. 
He had seen Lou throw the pack, but he 
had heard something else. The sound of 
the pack striking against the tail-assembly 
of the ship! 

He advanced the throttle. The engine 
roared. Then he put a faint pull on the joy- 
stick. His body stiffened instantly. The stick 
would not move back toward his body! The 
elevator control was jammed by the pack! 

He realized instantly how it had happened. 
Lou Brown had thrown the pack out while 
off balance. The wind had carried it straight 
back; it had jammed at the hinge of the 
elevator fin-surface. A terrific wind pressure 
held it there. 

Johnny Cole fought down the swift fear 
that struck at him. The two-seater was in a 
mild dive, but he could not move the stick 
back, could not get the nose of the ship up! 

A gust of wind struck them, lifted the right 
wing surface. It took all his strength to move 
the ailerons, to get the stick shoved even an inch 
to one side. The plane righted itself sluggishly. 
They were down to four thousand, and the 
speed of the dive was increasing. 

“‘She’s—she’s jammed!” Lou’s voice came 
to Johnny Brown. “She hit the elevator!” 

Johnny nodded his head. He worked 
savagely with the joy-stick, trying to move it 
forward or backward. But there was only a 
slight play, not enough to have any effect on 
the plane’s action. Johnny jerked his head, a 
twisted smile playing about his lips. 

“Can’t get her loose, Lou!” he shouted. 
“We'll hit hard—water or the sand of the 
beach! Get out—on a wing—and jump as we 
hit!” 

He jerked his head to the front again. They 
were down to three thousand. One of the 
smaller ships dove past them, the pilot waving 
wildly, pointing toward the tail assembly. 
Johnny nodded his helmeted head. Perhaps 
they would hit the sand. If they did—Lou 
would have a chance. He could jump just as 
they struck. The two-seater would go over 
on her nose—it would be a nasty crash. But 
Lou might get off pretty easily. 

And they needed him—needed him at the 
front. He was a combat man, a Pursuit pilot. 
A fighter! Johnny was trapped in the front 
cockpit; he would have to sit and take the 
crash. But it didn’t seem to matter so much. 
They could replace target towers easily. 

The two-seater was down to two thousand 
now, nosing straight for the sandy beach. 
The rudder control was working; he might be 
able to skid the ship some. But that would 
help only a little, if at all. If he could only get 
the nose up! 

He tugged, shoved at the joy-stick. It moved 
only a fraction of aninch. ‘That slight move- 
ment was caused by the play in the cloth of 
the half-opened target pack. 

Johnny jerked his head again. 








Lou Brown 


was motionless behind him, staring at him. 
Johnny’s voice was steady. 

“Get a leg—over on a wing!” he shouted. 
“We'll hit sand—I’ll try to skid her—just 
before we hit. You jump!” 

Lou’s eyes narrowed. He shook his head 
slowly. 

“Tl stick!” he called out grimly. 

Johnny Cole shook his own head. He shoved 
the stick forward a half-inch, tried to jerk it 
back. But the elevator was: jammed too 
badly. They were down to a thousand now, 
with the wind shrilling through the flying wires 
and struts—with the white beach of the Bay of 
Biscay rising toward them. 

The pilot shouted with all his strength. 

“Don’t be—a fool! This is—S. O. S. work! 
Get clear before——”’ 

“My fault!” Lou screamed back. “If I 
don’t get knocked out—I’ll pull you clear ‘ 

A bad air-bump ‘tilted the wings of the two- 
seater at a sixty-degree angle. They were down 
within two hundred feet of the white sand. 
The blue-green water was behind. Johnny 
tried to get the stick moved to one side, tried 
to correct the bump by use of the elevators. 
But this time it failed. 

The plane fell off on a wing, slipped down- 
ward, wing to the sky, wing to the white sand. 
The pilot kicked the rudder desperately—in a 
final attempt to get out of the slip. 

The ship’s nose dropped—and then, sud- 
denly, the joy-stick moved in his grip! 

It moved sluggishly—then was free! The 
sharp rudder kick had released the target- 
sleeve from its jammed position! 

They were nosing straight at the sand, less 
than a hundred feet above it—when Johnny 
Cole pulled back on the stick. The nose came 
up—the plane was almost level—then she 
struck! 

Her under-carriage battered into the sand; 
she bounced high. Johnny Cole gave her the 

gun, the engine roared. Power pulled her 
forward. He cut, let her settle. Something 
white fluttered down toward the beach, as the 
ship. slowly sank. The half-opened target! 

Ten. feet off the beach, Johnny Cole pulled 
the joy-stick back against the leather of his 

flying coat, stalled the plane. Her nose came 
up—then the ship dropped like an elevator, 
in a perfect pancake. 

“Now!” Johnny screamed, and threw his 
arms before his face. 

His last thought, just before the crash came, 
was for Lou Brown. Lou was a fighting unit, 
a combat man. If he got out of the crash all 
right he would go up front—— 


WHEN Captain Hopewell, rushing to the 
scene of the crash in his motor-cycle 
side-car, reached the plane—he found Lieuten- 
ant Brown carrying Johnny Cole slowly away 
from the wreckage. He was beside Lou as that 
officer gently set Johnny down on the sand. 

““He—he got us down!” Lou muttered. 
“‘T jammed the controls—but he got us down.” 

The captain was on his knees beside the 
target-towing pilot. He had Johnny’s helmet 
off. Johnny stirred, opened his eyes. He 
grinned. The captain grinned back. 

‘Just a wallop on the head, Lieutenant,’ 
he stated. ‘ You’re all right. How about you, 
Lieutenant?” 

His eyes were on Lou Brown. That officer’s 
face was cut slightly, one hand was streaked 
with red. His eyes were on those of Johnny 
Cole. 

“T’m all right,” he muttered, and then his 
voice cleared. ‘“‘Say!” he stated, “that was 
the finest thing——” 

He stopped. The captain laughed grimly. 
Johnny struggled to a sitting position. He 
continued to grin. 

“‘Couldn’t let you get banged up away back 
here in the—-——”’ 

But Lou Brown stopped him. His face was 
grim. He spoke steadily. 

“Bunk!” he muttered. “It showed me 
something—that drop! What’s the difference? 
Front or back—it’s all the same. It’s all the 
finest thing in 

Lieutenant Brown checked himself. The 
captain was looking up at him. Their eyes 
met, and Lou Brown knew that he had learned 
from Johnny Cole what the captain had 
learned days before. He had learned the real 
meaning of the thing that Johnny had to give, 
that they all were giving—the finest thing! 














He spoke in a weak tone. |. 
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@ A Home Run 


Every who becomes a Western Union Messenger—‘‘Knocks out 
a home run” in getting a start in business. 

He learns first hand about business. He comes in contact with 
successful men in all lines of work. Develops confidence and self- 
reliance. Learns to know just what line of work he would like. 


But he doesn’t stop there! He will likely attract the attention of 
some man who will want him. And that means a better job, with 
more money. When that time comes we are glad to recommend him 
for his opportunity. 


Wouldn’t you like—Vacations with pay, bicycles at cost, free lessons 
in telegraphy, good pay, band music instruction, athletic events, 


then just join the Western Union Messenger Service. 


IT’S GREAT WORK FOR A WIDE-AWAKE BOY 











Official Scout Bugle 
by Conn 


ERE IT IS... the “last word” in easy playing 
. Clear, ringing tone... real Conn quality... 
the result of exclusive methods...and over 50 
years’ experience . . . which have made Conn in- 
struments choice of the foremost artists. 
You'll learn the calls quickly with a Conn .. . deliver 
them with ease and pe worry Just think, this new, v$ 5 
licensed — bu, al bugle, packed in a carton, only. 
h}. Order yours Now! 

With aide eae Trumpets every troop can have its 
marchin, aad Easy to play popular tunes, marches, etc., 
especially arranged. Supplied fa two sizes, soprano-alto 
and tenor-baritone, pert wm 89 quartet. Four of 
these trumpets make a real “band” for the troop. Book 
of quartet music, free, with trumpet. 
Tell us what interests you personally; we'll send Free 
Literature and details of FREE TRIAL offer on any 
Conn for band or orchestra. Send the coupon today. 


Conn 








Besides all wind instru- 
ments Conn also builds 
DRUMS of wonderful 
quality. Get our Dium 
catalog! 








C.G.Conn, Ltd. 1007 Conn E:dg. Elkhart,Ind. 


Please send literature and details of trial offer on 





(Instrument) 
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Why Not You? 


Don’t lose a minute. 
of the big money earners, too. 


with your ability. 


dig in. 


Address your letter to 


200 Fifth Avenue 





Ho, Fellows! 


Here’s Your Chance 


Let BOYS’ LIFE fill your pockets 
with spare money — Lots of it! 


Hundreds of fellows gave themselves a chance last 


month and now you can bet they are not sorry. 
ey know what the merry jingle of commission and 
bonus money sounds like. hey are in earnest now— 


so than ever. 
month’ 


Make up your :nind that you are going to be one 
Be quick, though, before some other fellow 
in your neighborhood gets the jump on you. 


Here’s your chance to get a new football, pair of skates, sweater, and the 
other things you want without pestering Mom and Dad. 


Write at once for the spare money guide. 
Don’t hesitate or you will lose this golden chance. 


JOHN B. GARDNER 
BOYS’ LIFE Magazine 


They are after double last 
smoney. They know tt can be done. 


Join Up Now! 


"Surprise them 


Get your working tools and 


New York City 














FREE: Fenway Unused Hundred—100 Different 
e beautiful stamps—all unused—from far-off 
countries, which would cost $1.00 if purchased from 
approval sheets. Included are: Albania, Antioquia, 
Bosnia, Chad, Dahomey, Cuba, Latvia, Nyassa, Giraffe, 


ete. 
This fine packet absolutely free to new approval 
applicants enclosing 4c postage. Big lists also free— 
Write today. 

FENWAY STAMP CO., 161 Massachusetts Ave. Boston, Mass. 





70 Different Foreign Stamps from } including Africa, Asia, Aus- 
70 Different Foreign Countries tralia, Europe, West Indies 
andourpamphlet, which tells you “How tomake yn collection 
of stamps properly.” For only 16 cents—A BIG BARGAIN. 
Queen City Stamp & Coin Company, 
Room 35. 604 Kace St., Cincinnati, O. 


NEW PICTORIAL GREECE SET 


1927: With surprise premium, all for 5c Ask for approval. 
We have all kinds of stamps. Write price. 
MATT DREXEL 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 








P. O. Box 291 
F R E E 30 all different stamps, including 
one stamp, cat. value $1.25. ‘2c 
Postage. Pioneer 50% approvals. 
PIONEER STAMP CO. 
1835 No. Lotus Ave. Chicago, III. 





FREE °; 5 WALL ST. STOCK SLIPS containing 
both United States and New York State 

revenue stamps to approval applicants only who en- 

close 2c for postage. Some stamps priced as low as 
lge each on our sheets. Great bargains. 


Keigwin Stamp Co., Box 192, Middletown, N. Y. 





Dozens of unused and hard to get, Cata- 
logs very highly. Keep the ones you want 
at Only One Cent Each. References please. 


EARL M. HUGHES, 315 Chicago St., PEORIA, ILL. 
BARGAIN OFFER 


Packet of 48 different. stamps, including two scarce 
Costa Rica (cat. 60c), Niger Coast, Gabun, etc., and 
large price list of bargains in sets. All for TEN cents. 
SHAW STAMP CO. 

Nova Scotia, Canada 


4] different choice selected foreign stamps. 





Bear River 


PACKET DE LUXE 150 diff. 50¢c., Cat. over 

$10.00. No Austria, Ger- 
many, Hungary. Many high values and hard-to-get 
stamps for the advanced collector. Sent to applicants 
for my 50% discount approval service, with free pre- 
miums. Also junior packets; send for price list. 


CHARLES WORCESTER, 25 Woodruff Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


100 DEFERENT STAMPS FREE 


and lists. Postag 
PREMIUM COUPONS IN ALL OUR PACKETS 
NOEMUS STAMP CO., 312 East 23rd St., New York 


GET THIS UNITED STATES PACKET 
A special packet of 50 different United States Stamps. 
Postage, dues, revenues, commemoratives, etc., all for 
only 12 cts. to approval ‘applicants only. 100 dif, U.S. 


for 35 cts. 
CLEARFIELD STAMP C 
Box 98C — East Liberty, 
FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS 
For 4 cents postage, approvals. 50% dis- 
count with each order. Reference please. 
Write for our large lists of low price sets and packets. 
PALMER STAMP CO 
$225 Linwood Avenue Detroit, Mich. 











Pitesburgh, Pa. 








BIG STAMP PACKET FREE 


Magnicarocious Packet of 30 different Beauties from Dis- 
tant Lands, (many richly colored unusual designs) Com- 
plete with Big apes | Lists of Stamps, Sets, Packets, also 
catalog of Album and Philatelic supplies, all for ac postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO. Toronto, Canada 


Fine APPROVAL SELECTIONS at 50% to 60% 
off catalog. Tell us your needs. 100 differ- 
ent stamps free to all those requesting ap- 
rovals and inclose 3c postage. Agents 
Vanted. Write NOW, Wineholt Stamp 
con Box 18, W oodbine, Pa. 


350 DIFFERENT STAMPS 


from Azores, Bosnia, Nyassa, Sudan, Malay, Dutch Indies, 
Tunis and ‘other foreign —— will be sent to ap- 
proval paplcents sending ze cen 

IFFERENT PAMPS 10 CENTS. 

















Cc. M. ‘EVANS, P. 0.1 Box 366, Reading, Pa. 
2000 STAMPS 2000 
Asiatic Wonder Asiatic 
ONE DOLLAR ONE 
Bruce R. Ware, U.S.S. Gold Star, Manila, P. I. 





Packet of 108 stamps, including Tchad, 

Bo s! Dutch Indies, etc. 5c to approval ap- 
® plicants. If you will write at once we 

will include a stamp album, perforation gauge and 


a big list of bargains without extra charge. 
HILL STAMP CO., Leonard St., Waltham, Mass. 


Wao. to write to Foreign Countries? Want to 





swap stamps, coins, arrowheads, letters 

and lotsof things with people everywhere? 
Write us. 

HOBBY NEWS EXCHANGE CLUB 
Jacksonville, Florida 


PHILADELPHIA 
Packets—Sets—Albums, etc. 
Price list free. Open 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
CARL YOUNG 202 So. Eleventh St. 


: Approval sheets for beginners; booklets 

United States by —— for _ more om 

° Everything for collectors, sets, packets, 

And F OrelgD sibums, hinges, etc. A stock of 40,000 
varieties to select from. Reference please. 

OLD COLON? STAMP CO., 333 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


2 Ce Bf) ert 


A choice assortment of 500 all different stamps guar- 
anteed to catalogue over $10.00 offered to approval ap- 
plicants for only 25c. 


EDGEWOOD STAMP CO., Dept. B, MILFORD, CONN. 


VARIETIES 

a DIFF. STAMPS 
e 2c; 1000 hinges 15c; 

Album ae. 1... ~ no 2vstamps, 


BL roval 


L. Miami ‘Stamp C ies Toledo, Ohio 




















with each enter. 
100 ALL DIFFERENT stamps 
to ————— for Universal Ap- 


FREE esis: ev 


BADGER STAMP _ CO. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





All different. Postage 2c. 
Largealbum 15c. List of 
1,500 stamps at 1c each, 


50 r cent approval 
Stamps Free 20 ca ga 


B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. TOLEDO, O. 





STAMPS 


GOSSIP FOR. 
sep 
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A CROWD was gathered about President 

Straub of the Franklin Stamp Club as he 
untied a package of books. Everyone knew 
what the books were and eagerly awaited the 
new 1928 catalogue, the gauge of prices for 
a year ahead. Business was lively for a 
while and only a few copies remained when 
the rush was over. 

Bob and Harry joined Mr. Birwood and 
they found places at one of the tables. 

Bob held up his new catalogue. “Some 
color, I'll say. I’d call it orange vermilion. 
Won’t be hard to find around the house.” 

“With the moire cloth binding it is quite 
attractive but will soil easily,’ Mr. Birwood 
said. ‘I suggest paper covers for protection. 
There are sixteen hundred and seventy-five 
pages, forty-five more than last year and that 
gives an idea of twelve months’ increase—a 
little under four pages a month. In glancing 
through the book I notice many price revisions, 
a great increase in values—the greatest in 
years. Some have gone down, though.” 

“Collectors are always hunting for some 
new thrill,’ Harry said. “I read in a news- 
paper of the sale of a specialized cancellation 
collection formed entirely of United States three- 
cent stamps made and owned by Dr. William 
Evans of Norfolk, Va. The stamps selected 
were those of the issues from 1851 to 1861. 
One cover showing a devil with a pitchfork 
as the cancellation design was knocked down 
for twenty-one dollars and fifty cents. Another 
cancellation representing a barrel from Oil 
City, Pa., brought eleven dollars. One with 
a soldier’s cap was bid up to ten dollars and 
fifty cents, and a Masonic emblem from 
Petersburg, Va., brought the same price. A 
padlock went for twenty-five cents less, and 
the head of a supposed Union general brought 
seven dollars.” 

““Mekeel’s Weekly Stamp News has been 
listing and illustrating some of these odd de- 
signs,” Mr. Birwood observed. ‘There will 
no doubt be a catalogue for them in time. 
‘The Confederate stampless envelopes might 
be included. Collectors do not think about 
the practical side of a stamp. Of the two 
recent two-cent commemoratives that have 
appeared at about the same time the larger, 
celebrating the surrender of General Burgoyne, 
was popular enough at the start mainly 
through buying for the philatelic trade but 
later, when stamps were sold to the general 
public, to business houses and for correspon- 
dence, the smaller Bennington stamp was pre- 
ferred because of the less bother in putting it 
on an envelope.” 

Bob said; ‘‘Just the same it very well pays 
the Government to issue commemoratives 
even if they are only patronized by stamp col- 
lectors. During the fiscal year the philatelic 
business amounted to one hundred and 
seventy-six thousand one hundred and sixty- 
seven dollars, and is well on toward a million 
since the bureau was established. The col- 
lector asks no service for the stamps he buys 
and whatever denomination is selected and 
paid for is vastly beyond the cost of produc- 
tion. On the other hand your collector will 
take any amount of trouble, his only reward 
the stamps he is after. A young fellow eighteen 
years old, named Pike—Eugene Pike—who 
hails from New York, walked from Boston, 
where he is employed, to Bennington, to buy 
a sheet of the new two-cent stamps. He 
probably wanted to post them on envelopes— 
tirst day covers—as otherwise they could 
have easily been got at a Boston post 
office and saved him his long walk.” 

“Postal departments of governments all 
over the world,” Mr. Birwood said, “‘are turn- 
ing their attention to pleasing, and catering 
to, the collector. An International Philatelic 
Exhibition was held in the Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg during the month of September, 
and a special set of stamps commemorating 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the issuing of 
adhesives by the Duchy was peepared. Aside 
from the first short issue of 1852, stamp de- 
signs of Luxemburg have been nothing to 
boast of till the present century, since which 
time some worthy designs and engravings 
have appeared. Luxemburg is not alone in 
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No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
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Ready October 24th, 1928 Edition 
SCOTT’S STANDARD 
POSTAGE STAMP CATALOGUE 


This Edition is notable for many 
important price changes in many 


countries. 
Order your copy now 
Bound in Oloth..........+..-. $2.00 
Cloth with thumb index. . $2.50 
Shipping wt. 3 lbs. 


For sale at all dealers 





MORE THAN 1000 50% 
APPROVAL BOOKS 
Tell us what countries you are in- 
terested in and we will send you 
a wonderful selection from our 
great library of 50% approvals. 
References if not known to us, please 











SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street New York, N.Y. 

















Big packet animal stamps 


me from Nyassa, Malay, Guiana, 
R38 Mozambique, Barbados, etc., includ- 
©. ing, caribou, tiger, kangaroo, ‘leopard, 
“Sjcamel, anteater, swan, giraffe, ele- 
phant, springbok, etc.—absolutely 
Free to approval applicants enclos- 

ging 4c postage. Write today! 


ANDREW R. PERRY, 36 Exchange Place, Providence, R. I. 





Mystic’s “Queer Country” Packet 
Contains scarce stamps from the following strange lands: 


San Marino Hyderabad North Borneo Tanganyika 
Iceland Fe Tobago 


Antioquia Nyassa 

ad Kenya Usanda Bt Se dues —a 
rus enya ‘01 r 

Fu Lebanon Wallis Futuna 

Gwalior Monaco Sierra Leone Zanzibar 

Get this wonderful packet of ‘‘freak countries’’ ona make your 


et 
Fiands. enyioust Price only 100 to approval applicants. 


MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY (Dept.5) Camden, New York 


BUILD YOUR STAMP 
COLLECTION AT OUR EXPENSE: 


Act as our agent: Sell our stamps at a low price 
to your friends. We offer splendid premiums in 
stamps for your services. Send no money but 
write today. We will send you by return mail a 
sample sheet valued at, more than $2.00. Your 
Scout Number or other reference is necessary. 
No obligation. Return stamps you cannot sell. 
LUX STAMP CO. 
805 Fairmont Place Bronx, New York 




















LIBERIA SNAKE TRIANGLE 


(which alone sells for 7c net) 
And two other triangles, including 
scarce Nyassa triangle, are among 
the stamps in our packet 
of 53 different genuine c 
— stamps for 5c. Also 

good approvals. 
50 diff. Bosnia & Hersepovine (Cat. $2.25) for 60c. 


CROWDER STAMP CO., Waverly, Baltimore, Md. 


SCARCE AIRMAIL TRIANGLE! ! 


10 dif. fine Airmail! stamps, inctud- 
ing scarce Esthonia tria aslo. Al Also 
beautiful Greece red cross set and 
packet of 50 different stamps--ali 
nused--from Guyane, 


ul 
0, 
AL R Sc! als 
and iT wit 
Da ingibie ree tetera IC 


CURHAN STAMP COMPANY, GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


S 100 VARIETIES paie, Ceylon, Brazil, Cuba, 
NS Mexico, etc., and album................ 
SSSI 1000 mixed '40c. 25 diff. U.S 2se. C 


hinges 10c. Fine album for 3500 stamps Tse. 
List free. Ibuy collections, Approval sheets with every order. 
C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


F ABYSSINIA! ALBANIA! AZERBAIDJAN! 
R Also Chad, Cameroons, Congo, Gabun, Tunis, Ubangl, 
E Transvaal, Indo-China, ete., ete. All of these “hard- 

to-get’’ countries and many others are contained in 
! = bana yyy BS ~~ . given FREE to 

pprova can only, inclosi 4c for post: 

! Write TODAY! o — 
Richard Lamprecht, 81 Napoleon St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


Diff. U. S. & Foreign, includ- 
; ing. Le Malay, Australian, 
ria, U. 8S. Commemora- 
tives Large U.S. Revenue, 
Etec. to approval " applican' ts 
= for our Sudden Service Approvals. 


FENNELL STAMP CO., Dept. L, St. Louis, Me. 
105 China, 


STAMPS tionary, tist & 


Coupons, 2c. Stamp 


























pt, Ete., Stamp Dic- 
3,000 Bargains and 
ibum. over 500 illustrations, 
dates, ee of countries, ete., 3c. Bigger ones 


with 
14¢.; 45c., $1.35, 32 A. BULLARD & CO., 





Illus. world catalog of 
pee Gelhe 160 Dine feet tn: 446 Tremont St., Dept. A9, 
Pr — “ manufacturers. - Boston, thie 
Send us your duplicates and want 
ie. betes * - ry 4 cash or exchange 
imps. uy covers. 
A (Reference: United States Saving 


‘ B. 
SQUARE DEAL ,, .s5£,#ur0n stamp compan 


HIGH GRADE STAMPS ONLY 
on our 1, 2, 3 and 4c Approval Sheets; 20,000 varieties. 
Our enormous stock has stamps for everyone at all prices. 
Write now for a selection, giving your Scoutmaster’s 
name and address as reference, but—no refs. no stamps. 
Send 25c coin (30c stamps) for our wonderful Acme packet. 
ACME STAMP CO., P. O. Box 672, Medford, Ore. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of am expert. Kindly 
report any «unsatisfactory service. 


5] $S$ Outfit—only 12c! Fine 

triangle stamp; set German 

stamps with (pre-war) value 

forty million dollars (interesting), perforation gauge, 

mme. scale; small album; airmail set; scarce stamp from 

smallest republic on earth; newspaper set; packet good 

stamps from Travancore, Malay, Dutch Indies, ete. 

Entire outfit for 12c to approval applicants! (Nice 
Pocket stock book, value 25c, with every order!) 


ANCHER STAMP CO. 
150 Clerk Street Jersey City, N. J. 


FREE! «cftSuc~ FREE I 


OF STAMPS Fy 2 aia 


An extraordinary offer includes 250 of the finest ‘‘Liver’’ 

Stamp Mounts, a splendid and a aluminium 

ee k Finder, 66 ‘erent stamps from French Mo- 

0, Lettland, fine ma of 10 interesting owe! rinted stamps, 

United States of America, Bohemia, Polan a. Lab, ibach (Jugo- 
Si , 25 all different gone British 

(stamps only) and request this 








aes é conte postage 
LISBURN & TOWNSEND, London Rd., Liverpool, England 


87 FAR-OFF COUNTRIES—Only 10c! 


Azores, British Guiana, Cyprus, Dutch Indies, 
French Guiana, Esthonia, Georgia, Indore, Jhind 
Kouang-Tcheou, ey red Montenegro, New- 
foundland, Oceanica, Paragua Reunion, Sudan, 
i oe. Tobago, Ukrai inia, enezuela, Wurtem- 

urg, et 

Marvelous packet of 87 different stamps from 87 
different countries, including all of the “‘scarce’’ 
ones above and many more. Bargatn price, only 10c! 
Big lists and approvals with each order. 


C.D, REIMERS CO., Flatiron Bldg., FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
SCARCE SIAMESE AIRMAIL 


amp showing fierce ‘Dragon of 
the Air” pete and half-beast). 

Also unused set of 9 Giff. foreign air- 
mail stamps (issued 5 years ago), 
and packet of stamps from the Holy 
Lands including scarce Syria, Leba- 
non, Cilicia, Palestine, Mesopota- 
mia, Iraq, ete.—all for 10c to applicants for Park Perfect 
Approvals. 

PARK STAMP CO., 589 Beacon St., BOSTON, MASS. 


FANTASTIC SCENERY PAC KET 


Contains all different stamps of far-away countries depi 
derful thrilling scenes. Included are: jum (Sat 
fork); Barbados (chariot : my fiying horses); Chile (battle scene); 
D RY ) Jugoslavia (nude slave breaki 
Newfoundland (w' pone son 1) 3 
dese of Vtetoey)3 z Tonle een 9 Arab); and oth 
applicants enclos is great Scacket will be sent. 
PINES. PEAK STAMP c0., Bor 215, Colorado apes, Colo. 
ANT: If on o< right now, we we ll also 9 Fa @ tri- 
on gauge, and a si 














= SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 German 

stamps with (prewar) value over 40 million 
dollars (great curiosity); 1 fine stamp from smallest republic 
on earth; 1 —— i 1 triangle stamp; packet 25 diff. 
Hungary, cat. erf. gauge; and last but not least. a 
vest pocket stock book As whieh to keep your duplicates! The 
big $$ outtit postoate for only 8 cents to io applicants for my 
famous Quick Service Approvals. Big Price List 4c extra. 


D. M. WARD 605 Pierce Street, Gary, Indiana 


$1.15 Costa Rican Set—FREE! 


Send 12c for wonderful Packet of 105 different 
stamps from Bosnia-Herzegovina, French Sudan, 
Congo, Dutch Indies, Indo China, Greece (dying 
soldier), Sguane- Teheow, Ireland, Newfoundland, 
St. Pierre-Miquelon, etc 

We will include—absolutely Sree—a genuine set 
of six beautiful Old Costa tose stamps (1903-11) 
cataloging $1.15! Also approvals 


LOMA STAMP CO., 2221 Madison Ave., SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
Get This Rare Triangle Stamp 


Send 10c. for this 
COMPLETE OUTFIT 
50 different foreign stamps; il- 
lustrated Album; ack’ of All 
Stamp Hinges; Perforae for 
tion gauge; Big Tllustra- 10c 

> ted Price List. To 

By “Or, approval applicants only. 
©. <p W. W. BETTS, Clearfield, Penna. 


ts dif., Rare “Wild Goose,” etc.—aAll 10c! 


Wonderful collection of 205 different stamps from 
Gwalior, Haute-Voite, Kouang-Tcheou, St t. Thomas, 
South Africa (Springbok), and other ‘‘hard’’ 
ss fine triangle stamp; package hinges; 

e & ruler; copy largest stamp in the world 
(China SAW Goose, ** cat. 75c!); big illustrated lists. 
Total value, $4.85. ‘All for 10c!" Also approvals. 


INDIAN STAMP CO., 103 Howard St., Bangor, Maine 
























a pt el U. S. POSTAGE Given Away 
00 = anh 280 Bid pees 50 Set eatin, 
Africa, S & C —, 


each Colonies, War 














Milw yaukee, Wis. 





cea British, Fri 
FREE : Sra ass es Ur Br book. ALL for 20c. 
1000 all different stamps & 1000 hinges 85c. 
HUSSMAN STAMP CO. Dept. 8.0, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
The Only 8 Sided Stamp Ever Issued 
A triangle stamp, the smallest stamp, the largest stamp, 
a stamp with gold, a stamp with silver, and a stamp 
made ofa map. This scarce and bizarre packet for only 
10c to approval applicants. 
Dekalb Stamp Co., 38 Walsh St., Garrett, Ind. 
oO I send selec- 
70% DISCOUNT 3,24, 
sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 
discount from standard catalogue prices. 
Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 
40 CZECHO SLOVAKIA, all different, 
including Hradschin Castle set, Doves, 
Allegorical, Surcharges and President 
pincers: = —F to a uae oy for our famous 
mpshire Approval selections. c Bi e. 
a Please do not remit tn coin. oe 
LIGHTBOWN’: S STAMP CO., Southsea, England 
100 °stmes) FREE 
STAMPS 
to applicants pr Fe ular Net A ove e 2c. 
af CHR NSEN STA AMP C — 
£26 Teutonia — 

500 STAMPS 17c! 
Including Maps, Animals, Birds, Rulers, Boats, and 
Scenes in foreign lands, to approval applicants only. 
Plenty U.S. 1c up, 1000 Hinges 10c, 3000—25c. 

B. ELMER, 15 School Street, Boston, Mass. 
I 927 


its attentions to philately. France has re- 
cently prepared a square gummed sheet on 
the reverse surface of which one sower type 
five franc, blue stamp and one ten franc, red, 
have been so placed as to leave a space about 
the width of a stamp between them, on which 
appears the word, ‘Strasbourg,’ with the date, 
‘1927, beneath. A carefully printed cancella- 
tion not touching either stamp has been 
centered below. It reads; ‘Strasbourg Ex- 
position Phil. Intern., (Philatelic Interna- 
tional), with the date abbreviated in the 
center. A further philatelic issue comes from 
Uruguay, and cautioning advice from the 
dealer to step lively in the matter of buying 
as only seventy-five thousand sets were printed, 
that though the price is high it will be higher. 
Three denominations compose the set: two 
centavos, green; five, red; and eight, blue, blue 
imperforate. ‘The design, well executed, pre- 
sents a high towered building in Montevideo, 
where the exposition was held. When one 
considers the aggregate sum paid by collectors 
from all over the world for these dainty 
samples of printing it would seem not only 
fair but good business to supply enough to 
go round. Still, a shortage against a demand 
sends prices up.” 

“German values are to change again,” 
Harry stated. “The postal rate was increased 
50 per cent. on August ist, and is now the 
highest of any state in Europe. It is esti- 
mated the new rate will cost German industry 
two hundred and fifty millions of dollars 
during the coming year. The Federal Council 
objected to the advance, but the Executive 
Council ignored all adverse opinion, and in 
spite of the fact that the Postal Department 
had cleared thirty millions the preceding year 
the new rate was forced through. A letter 
within Germany will now be near to four cents. 
To celebrate President von Hindenburg’s 
eightieth birthday, a set of three stamps of 
five, ten and twenty pfennigs values was pre- 
pared. Contrary to our United States custom, 
Germany honors her living great men, but 
the dead are not forgotten. The Executive 
Council has voted unanimously to have a 
portrait of Ebert engraved, to be issued con- 
currently with the Hindenburg set.” 

“While the American Legion was in France, 
during the month of September, the French 
Postal Department had on sale a commemo- 
rative stamp. ‘The design is quite elaborate. 
On opposite sides of an oblong are portraits of 
Lafayette and Washington. A view of the 
ocean with warships fills the center of the 
design and airplanes are seen in the sky above. 
The stamps were on sale only during the 
month of September, so again it will be well 
to step lively if you want a copy for your 
collection. No doubt American dealers will 
care for our needs and temporarily at least, 
there will be a sufficient supply. Recent 
French surcharges are much sought after, and 
some values have already gone sky high. 
Belgium seems to have caught the French 
idea and has her printing presses busily chang- 
ing values. Among late arrivals we have the 
three centimes, on two centimes, olive; ten on 
fifteen, plum, and thirty-five or forty, rose.” 
“Have you noticed, Mr. Birwood, how the 
high values of those long Portuguese sets of 
1924 and 1925 are being offered at low prices?” 
Harry asked. ‘The four, fifty and ten escudos 
of the Camoens and Branco issues are now to 
be had for a small amount. Perhaps col- 
lectors tired of those long sets coming each 
year and failed to respond, so now, to tempt 


the market. It serves ’em right, I’ll say. The 
catalogue describes them as unnecessary and 
speculative. Thirty-one varieties! I should 
say so!” 

“But Portugal will issue another set this 
year,” spoke up Bob, ‘‘an Independent Issue of 
fifteen values, twelve of which will be sur- 
charged for the Azores. They are to be on 
sale the last day of November or the first of 
December. Perhaps that is the reason they 
are trying to sell off the remainders of former 
sets.” 
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productions. The make-up and poise in the 
dual réles of Mr. Wu, give place in the new 
picture to remarkable stunt acting as to the 
armless wonder of a circus. As such he throws 
knives, shoots a pistol, eats and drinks entirely 
with the use of his feet. Outside the circus 
the arms are released from the body straps. 
The picture is a startling and weird piece of 





acting. 
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HIGH SCHOOL 
BOY S— Everywhere! 


This Editorial means YOU, too! 


“TT WOULD shock George Washington 
or DeWitt Clinton to see the shoes 
that carry boys to the high schools named 
in their honor,” says The New York Sun 
in an editorial addressed to the students 
of two big New York high schools — but 
aimed at all school boys everywhere. 

Washington or Clinton would be 
shocked because they made ita point 
to be neat at all times — they real- 
ized that personal neatness was |}. 
necessary to win Success. 

It’s no different today! If you 
want to get ahead in the world, be 
neat; and remember—you are not 
neat if you go about with unshined 
shoes, 

“Spend two minutes a day” and 
put on a shine you cam see your 
face in! & 
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Every morning — Rise and Shine with 
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HANGING BOOK SHELVES 
See LePage’s Book, page 25 





TABLE DESK 
See LePage's Book, page 15 


SPANISH SHIP MODEL 
See LePage’s Book, page 4 


Christmas Gift Furniture 


you can make yourself 
LePage’s NEW Home Work Shop Book will show you how 


Wit the approach of Christmas comes this 
NEW LePage’s Home Work Shop Book to 
show you how to make 20 different pieces of 
gift furniture, designed by an expert—at- 
tractive, artistic, useful, practical and easy to 
make. Each piece is ideally suited to be a 
Christmas Gift. 

The first LePage’s Home Work Shop Book 
proved so popular that, though advertised only 
a few times, over 30,000 copies were sold. 
Now the new book, just off the press, represents 
a wonderful improvement. 

Each project is presented in three parts—a 
photographic illustration of the finished 
project, a complete dimension drawing of its 
parts, and simple, easy-to-follow directions, for 
making, given step by step from start to finish. 
Each project was prepared by an expert— 
William W. Klenke, Instructor in Woodwork- 
ing, Central Commercial and Manual Training 
High School, Newark, New Jersey. Assurance 


[E AGE’S 
GLUE 


Handiest Tool in 
your Work Shop 


<= oe oe 


is therefore given that each project and the 
directions for making it are perfectly practical. 

In addition, this new LePage’s Book contains 
full information on how to secure plans for mak- 
ing eighteen more new projects, prepared by 
Frank I. Solar, Teacher of Manual Training in 
Detroit Public Schools, and widely-known tool 
craft writer. 


Send 10 cents for this NEW 
LePage’s Home Work Shop Book 


Just write your name and address on the coupon 
below, tear it out and mail to us today with 10 
cents in coin or stamps, and 
we will at once send you a 
copy of LePage’s Home Work 
Shop Book, postage paid. Ad- 
dress LePage’s Craft League, 
506 Essex Ave., Gloucester, 
Mass. Tear out the coupon 
now so you won't forget it. 


Mail this coupon = 


LEPAGE’s Crart LEAGUE, 

506 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed please find 10 cents (coin or 
stamps) in payment for LePage’s NEW Home Work 
Shop Book. Please send a copy of this book to: 
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them / 
FREE! 
Let these twelve books fill your spare 


time with pleasure and entertainment 
as they prepare you easily and quick- 


ly in your own home for bigger pay, | 
broader culture and both social and | 


business success. 


ID you miss your chance to go to high 
school? You need no longer be handi- 
capped! Now you can have your high school 


education—in your spare time at home. No 
tedious study—no laborious lessons! Just a 


few minutes of pleasant reading a day. Every 
high school subject is covered in the most en- 
tertaining and effective way—by Questions and 
Answers. 


The ‘Surest Way to Earn 
More Money. 


Without a high school education you cannot 
hope to get far in life. The better positions, the 
bigger salaries are barred from you. 

A high school education is the surest way to 
increase your earning power. It gives you culture, 
enables you to meet and know educated, worthwhile 
people. 

With these twelve books in your hands, you have 
at your command twelve expert instructors, each 
one teaching you in your own home exactly as if 
you were attending a modern million dollar high 
school. By answering the examination questions 
that supplement these books you can qualify for a 


reefed. 
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badly. We headed for her with all possible 
speed. By the time we arrived she had slid 
off the reef and said she was all right. 

Anchored in Nome the 11th. The “Charles 
Brower” was anchored there also, in for repairs. 

On the 13th we had some hard weather. 
The boats were rigged in the fores’l double 
The boltrope on the leach broke so 
we put in another reef and hove to; the lee- 
ward engine at half speed ahead. Next day 
arrived at Siberia. Natives not allowed to 
trade. However, we made them presents of 
tobacco, sugar and tea. On the roth some 
walrus were killed, among which was a very 
large one, whom the Field Museum will get. 
At night while in the ice, the ship just drifts 
along, with the sun up all night. We are 
trying to get to Wrangell on Herald Island, 
but the ice is so thick that we only got within 
sight of the latter. Our position that day 
was 70 42’ N. Lat. and 174 43’ west Long. 

A heavy sou’ wester was coming up so we 
laid a course for Point Hope, Alaska, to 
weather it there. Arrived at midnight of the 
23rd. The “Point” boasts a missionary, whose 
church services we saw Sunday. 

Hove anchor on Monday and headed for 
Nome, to pick up a naturalist. From Nome 
we will again go to Siberia, after polar bear, 
and more walrus. 

The trip is a big success, I think, and we 
sure are lucky to be making it. I am hoping 
that Nokomis will get into the Mackinac 
Race, and place in it. Everything is O. K. 
with the crew, and everybody’s happy. I'll 
bet you wish you were on the expedition. 


Welcome to Lieutenant Hegenberger, 
Pacific Flier 
HE following is an account of the reception 
to Lieut. Albert F. Hegenberger, on his 
recent visit to Cambridge and Boston, written 
by Mr. E. Waldo Long, a Boys’ Lire author 
and member of the Cambridge local council. 
The Boy Scouts of the Cambridge (Massa- 
chusetts) Council were the first in the country 
to seize the opportunity to do honor to one of 
America’s newest heroes, Lieut. Hegenberger, 
the first man to fly across the Pacific Ocean. 
The Cambridge Scouts planned and carried 
out a civic welcome for Lieuterfnt Hegen- 
berger, in which all city officials and depart- 
ments gave hearty cooperation. 
«On August rth, Lieutenant Hegenberger 
accepted the invitation of the Boy Scouts to 
visit Cambridge. He was met by a picked 
detail of one hundred Scouts from Camp 
Quinapoxet, the Cambridge Boy Scout summer 
camp, who tied two long ropes to his car and 


At Cambridge Common, 
command of the Continental Army in 1775, 
Lieutenant Hegenberger was escorted by 
Scout Executive David F. Babson up a long 
aisle 
Cambridge, Quincy and surrounding towns.* 

Mayor Edward W. Quinn presented Lieuten- 
ant Hegenberger with a piece of the famous 


old elm tree beneath which George Washington | 


sat his horse to review his troops. 

Then, after being made an honorary member 
of the Cambridge Council, Lieutenant Hegen 
berger was taken in hand by Eagle Scout Arthur 
Green, of Troop 2, Cambridge. Raising his 
hand in the Scout salute, the lieutenant re- 
peated after Scout Green the Scout Oath: 
‘“On my honor, I will do my best to do my 
duty to God and my country—” The 
assembled Scouts joined in repeating the oath. 
At the close of the ceremony, Scout Green 


presented Lieutenant Hegenberger a roll of | 


membership of the Eagle Scout Club which the 


lieutenant signed. Green saluted smartly, 
Lieutenant Hegenberger replying. Then, in 


friendly and human fashion, as befits members 
of a common society, they shook hands—and 
the Boy Scouts of America had inducted a 
famous and worthy member. 

Two days later, Scouts of the Boston, 
Taunton and New Bedford Councils combined 
to honor the famous flyer. Beginning at 
eight o’clock in the morning, the Boy Scouts 
of these Councils escorted 
Hegenberger over a route more than 
hundred miles in length, reaching from Boston 
to the old whaling city of New Bedford, and 
return. 

Several thousand Scouts participated in 
the round of welcome. The climax was reached 
in mid-afternoon at Loon Pond Camp, the 
Boston Council’s summer camp. 

Here were gathered nearly a thousand Scouts 
from surrounding councils who gave the lieu- 
tenant a rousing ovation when he arrived. 

Loon Pond Camp was formerly a drill ground 
for National Guard units. It is fronted by a 
level field of more than twenty acres. The 
Boston Scouts, in preparation for Lieutenant 
Hegenberger’s coming, had erected a cairn of 
stones, every boy who deposited a stone on the 
pile signing his name in a register which was 
then placed in a cache inside the cairn. 

Lieutenant Hegenberger unveiled a bronze 
tablet placed by the Scouts, which read: 
““Hegenberger Field, Dedicated Aug. 13, 1927, 
by Scout Lieutenant Albert F. Hegenberger, 
U. S. A. C., First Pacific Flyer.” 

The Boston Scouts plan to offer the field to 
the government as an emergency flying field. 


on the same his- | 
toric ground where George Washington took | 


formed by five hundred Scouts from 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


O POWERTI 
wouensak MICROS 


Tiny insects become mon. 
sters while plant life re- 
veals invisible mysteries 
and beautiful shapes and 
tolors. American made, com- 
pact, adjustable, optically per- 
fect, low in price, Wollensak 
Microscopes are ideal for stu- 
dents and scientists. At your 
dealer or sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price. Literature free 
on request. 


Wollensak Optical Company 
824 Hudson Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y. 










$1900 to $2700 a Year kk 


Don’t besatisfied with ordinary low-paid jobs that 
get you — a Gov epnmment t Civil Service 





Examina- 
tion for Railwa: Kn alg Customs, Internal Revenue 
De artmental, Immigration, Post Postmaster, Post O ural 

other branches. undreds successful students. "Write 
er 48-page free book to A. R. Patterson, Civil Service Ex- 
pert, Patterson School, 2210 Wisner Bidg.,Rochester, N.Y. 








Boys—Real Money for You! 
Right NOW! 


Scouts over 12 years of age can make a lot of money 
selling made-to-order Personal Christmas Greeting 
Car an easy way to raise money for the troop, 
or to earn it for yourself. box assort- 
ments. Write today for complete explanation! 







$10 


CYPHERS CARD CO. —_ 
| 90-116 Pearl St. BUFFALO, N. ¥. FREE! 








|PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS FOR BOYS 
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The Millionaire Janitor................ ae 
Free Catalogue of PLAYS, STUNTS, MINSTRELSY, Ei 
“‘The House That Helps’’ 


EDRCE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE INC. 
Franklin, Ohio. also 922 S. Ogden St., Denver, Cole. 









you need for camping, biking. oe etc. 


Breeches, Bugles, a =. 
at bargain prices. Send 4cstamps 
ea _~ copy. Established 1868. 
my & Navy Supply Co. 
a "OL Box 1835, Richmond, Virginia 











All Kinds 
For All Purposes. 
(For Scout Craft Work) 
_Thong, Moccasin, Sheath, Garmet Horse- 
hide, and many other kinds. 
(Samples and prices on request) 
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High School Certificate pulled him in triumph through the city. 


: CHAS. A. TOEBE, 149 N. 3rd. St., Philadelphi 
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Greatest Bargain in Brain — ae | 
FREE = 


Power Ever Offered! Fundamental Football || 
- = == Send us your name and address fog full informe 








AVIATION 


Information 


Never before has there been such a bargain in | (Concluded from page 8) | 
education. ever before has it been possible to ob- | 














tain a high | school education in so easy and rapid 
a way, and at so little cost. Aviation and Airplane business. F 
4 wi 
spare time, to qualify. Our ne oe 





FREE EXAMINATION 
Send No Money 


Before you pay a penny, see for yourself how easy 
it is to acquire high school training this new, easy way. 
The coupon will bring you the twelve famous Blue 
Books to examine free. They cover Biology, Ancient 
History, American History, Elementary Algebra, 
Physics, Modern History, ‘Literature, Economics, 
French, Latin, Spanish, English Grammar. Keep 
them and enjoy them for 5 days. Then decide. You 
take absolutely no risk; you assume no obligation 
by mailing the coupon. You miss a wonderful op- 
portunity by NOT doing so. Tear it off now, before 
you turn the page. 


HIGH SCHOOL 
HOME STUDY BUREAU 


Dept. 3810 
31 Union Square New York City 


HIGH SCHOOL HOME STUDY BUREAU 
Dept. 3810, 31 Union Square, New York City 


Gentlemen: You may send me, for FREE EXAMI \- 
TION, the 12 famous Blue Books, containing the eq 4 a- 
lent of a four year High School Education. Within 5 aays 
I will either return the books or remit $3.85 as first pay- 
Po mt and then $4 a month for three months, a total of 

15.85. 


(Note: If you prefer to take advantage of the 10% cash 
discount, remit $14.27 after examination.) 
WOUND. 6 dees cccccecgeseseses 
DE os + 640 unceasuseeens 
TOWR... ocrccece . State 





can build up this kind of a tradition it will 
help develop a dandy team spirit. 

For forward passing practice, have the center 
pass the ball to the forward passer, who then 
throws a pass to one boy who has run down the 
field. Let all your boys practice receiving 
passes, as it is good practice for every one and, 
besides, it keeps every one busy and happy. 

In punting practice have a center pass the 
ball back to the kicker, and the kicker punts 
down the field to the quarterback, who will 
practice catching. The men playing the 
various line positions will practice running 
down the field under the kicks and tackling the 
quarterback who is catching the punts. The 
linemen should stand, at the start, about five or 
eight yards behind the center so as to make 
allowance for no defensive line being in the 
way—if they stand even with the center they 
might cover the kick too fast and this would 
not give the quarterback catching the punt 
any chance to catch the punt and get started. 
However, starting eight yards back will give 
the quarterback plenty of time to catch his 
punt and get started—and this furnishes much 
better practice for the linemen running down 
the field. 

Here are reproduced diagrams of some plays 
which I think any bunch of boys can work 
successfully and they will also give them some 
sound ideas so that ingenious boys and coaches 


can work out other plays on the same prin-, 


ciple. 

The team should practice their plays, running 
signals, and they should get their system of 
signals down letter-perfect. The simplest 


thing to do is to give each play a play number 
and this play number indicates who shall carry 
the ball and will indicate a definite assignment 
for each of the other ten men—and don’t forget 
that no play can succeed unless each of the 
eleven men does his part. The play should 
then be scrimmaged against your reserves or 
scrubs so that the boys will get used to de- 
veloping their team play against opposition. 
After every scrimmage the team should spend 
some time correcting the faults they have 
shown, so as to get ready for their game. 

It is well, also, to practice running the plays 
against the reserve team when the reserve team 
does not charge, but just standing still, pas- 
sively, and allowing themselves to be blocked 
very easily. This is useful in teaching the 
team their plays, learning their assignments and 
correcting any faults that. might come up, 
without any rough work or any scuffling. In 
fact, it is a great thing for developing smooth- 
ness of play and team play. However, the 
reserves who are on defensive in dummy scrim- 
mage must remember that they are passive 
and they are merely helping the offensive team 
learn their play. Some of the boys who are 
kept on the field only by high fever when there 
is an actual scrimmage, play like infuriated 
wart-hogs when they are supposed to be 
passive in dummy scrimmage. This type of 
boy must be taught to reverse his type of play 
and play very easily in dummy scrimmage, but 
to get real active only in real play. 

It isn’t expected that any quarterback on a 
boys’ team will carry out tactics and strategy 
to a point where it is carried in high-school or 
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Young Red Sox phe ap at Bann - — ig boys 
best be everything— a ae OE 4 aS 

folder * » Write now—a postal will do. 

815 Was! ay AL. — GAMES Co. . . 








yucc A FIRE SETS Thoroly tested and fire pro- 
oats - duced in less than 10 seconds. 
complete with 2 YUCCA drills, A 

panei: bow, leather thong, socket, tinder ieee 

2 complete sets postpaid, $1.50. 

No. 2 set of 2 YUCCA drills, 2 YUCCA boards only. 2 
No. 2 sets postpaid, 75c. Note previous ads in Boys’ Lite. 
Red Eagle Yucca Shop, Box 325, Roswell, New Mex. 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS 


€ Fur Finders. Money Makers. 
CHEAP. fees Trial, Hunting Herns, 
Collars, etc. Free Catalogue. 


KENNEL SUPPLY, M075, Herrick, Ill. 


INDIAN GOODS 


Seneca Indian 40-in. triple curve, deer killing bew 
: {Bend 26 50, Steel pointed arrows 
, Bend te for Indian arrow head, foreign coin and 
‘a thousand Indian articles. 
* INDIANCRAFT 6. L. co. 
466 Connecticut St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


TELEGRAPHY 


(Morse and Wireless) and RAILWAY AC oon 
great 














hly. Big salaries; coperienne. larg: F soon 
Endorsed by Telegraph, Railway,  Goverusasnt Aen 
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FOR ALL BOYS 








NEW 


BOOKS 


For Men 
and Boys 








THE LONG PASS 

By a, “aa nry Barbour. 
story. $1 
THE MAKING OF PETER CRAY 

By Willicm Heyliger. The de evelopment of a 
spoiled son of rich parents. $1.75. 


CAMERON a, 


A splendid football 


BACK WOODSMA: 

By Harold M. Sherman and Hawthorne Daniel. 
4 Menee story of a backwoods boy in a big 
city 42 


ON THE TRAIL OF CHIEF JOSEPH 

By Frank C. Robertson. A thrilling account 
of: two pioneer scouts during a great Indian 
uprising. $1.75. 


“a emg ARRIVES 
Pau E.. Anderson 

athletes. 's7 
SCOUTING IN THE DESERT 

By Everett T. Tomlinson. The adventurous 
story of two boys scones with the troops on 
the Mexican Border. yf 
; TAM OF THE FIRE CAVE 


By Howard R. Garis. A tale of primitive life 
i hee struggle against enemies and beasts. 
42. 








A vigorous tale of 








These Are Appleton Books 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Books for 
Men and Boys 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32d Street 


New York 























BOYS AND GIRLS EARN 
XMAS MONEY 


Write for 50 sets AMERICAN CHRISTMAS SEALE. 
Sell for 10c a set. When sold, send us $3 and keep $2. 
NEUBECKER BROS., se East 23d St., Dept. 235, Brocklya, N.Y 
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Pay Tettert han poultry or rabbits. 1 ied 

ticulars and | booklet pow to raise FREE. 

IBUTING CO.,311 ve, Kansas City, Mo 





Have You a Camera? 


Write for free catalog of our big magazine, showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money 
ERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


12 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. 


YUCCA FIREMAKING SET 


Yucca is the best wood for firemaking sets. Set includes 
drill socket, bow, leather thong, prairie tinder, two drills 
and two fireboards. Each set thoroughly tested and a fire 
produced. Complete set $1.00 postpaid. Price list Free. 
APACHE YUCCA SHOP Box 64, Roswell, N. M. 


CRAFT LEATHER 


TOOLS- MATERIALS - INSTRUCTION TES vesanabshatte 
SS. cut a - sesomtle for PROIRCTS in Plaited and 
Lae Star rved and Tooled LEATHER. Send 40 
cents for Handbook of se cares, and list of Gamtex 
LESTER GRISWOLD, 628 Park Terrace, Colorado Springs, Col. 


BOYS x‘ New Illustrated. Catalog. Toy and fractional 
electric motors, lathes, complete Machine 
Shop. Build your own motor parts, etc. Our lathes and 


motors may be used for making models and experimental 
purposes. 














Low prices. Send 10¢ to-day for copy. 
MANHATTAN CO. 
333b W. Manhattan Bivd. 


Buffalo trails 


IR miles they stretched across the 

prairie and up into the foothills, 
smooth, clearly marked, beaten hard as 
rock through the centuries by the hoofs 
of buffalo on their way to the salt licks. - 


WHEN the railways came, and the 
engineers were confronted with the 
great bastion of the Rocky Mountains, 
these buffalo trails assumed a new 
significance. It was found that they 
always followed the easiest gradients, 
that they penetrated the mountain 
fastnesses by the most direct and 
practical route. 

BurFraLo trails became one of the 
greatest assets of the early railway 
builders. Time, money, energy, were 
conserved; a vast amount of fruitless 
pioneering and surveying was elimi- 
nated, by trusting to the infallible 
instinct which had led the herds along 
these obscure and little-known ways. 

ADVERTISING, like those old buffalo 
trails, provides a clear and unmistakable 
path among the perplexities of modern 
buying. It points the way to the goal 
of safety and sound value; it avoids the 
pitfalls of unknown and_ unreliable 
goods. By following the advertise- 
ments in this magazine you are following 
the high road to true economy. 


Sa 


1927 


Toledo, Ohio 


























| college football. The quarterback may give 
| his signals in a huddle, which means that no | 
boy should miss his signal, and there is no | 
danger of the defensive team knowing what | 
| signal is called—and in the huddle he can also | 
| give a snappy signal like 2, or 3, or 4, which 
means that the ball is snapped on the second, 
third, or fourth number after lined up in their 
regular formation. There are some things, 
however, that a quarterback should practice. 
He must be a leader and he must be the only 
man to call plays; there can be only one quar- 
terback on the team. He must believe in him- 
self and the team must believe in him. There 
are two things he must know: First, when in 
doubt, punt. Second, he must know when not 
| to forward pass. When will he not forward 
| pass? He will not forward pass in his own part 
of the field, except possibly a real long pass 
when he is behind. He will not forward pass 
when his team is on the opponent’s goal line, 
except possibly on fourth down. He will not 
forward pass when his team is ahead. He will 
not forward pass against a strong wind. He 
will not forward pass unless he has a good 
passer. He will not forward pass when the 
defensive team is evidently laying for such a 
play. If a quarterback will learn these things 
and if, in the game, he will remember what 
plays have been working and what plays have 
not been working, and if, as a result of these 
observations he will keep using only the plays 
which have been working and are working, 
he will make a mighty fine quarterback. 

The boys should play the game and get a 
lot of fun out of it. Don’t criticize one another 
and look for faults. All of us have plenty of 
faults. Let’s get more fun and more team play 
by looking for the good points of our team- 
mates. Let’s have in mind trying to beat the 
other team if we can, but let’s do it fairly and 
honestly. Let’s develop a fine sense of fair 
play. Let’s respect the rules of the game and 
the rights of the opponents. Let’s be as fair 
as we can in every way. If we win, let’s brag 
a little—but not much. If we happen to lose, 
don’t lose easily, but let’s not take any credit 
away from the opponents; make up your mind 
that on that particular day the opponents 
were better and that the next time you play 
them you are going to beat them. “Buck up 
and shut up’”—principally the latter. Don’t 
forget that eleven wide-awake boys who have 
their heads up, using their eyes to see, and with 
their minds active, are pretty hard to beat. 
Eleven smart boys, everything else being equal, 
will decisively beat eleven boys who are dull 
mentally and who do not use their eyes. Every- 
thing else being equal, a football game is 
largely a contest of wits. A smart team is a 
team that is not fooled, but plays good sound 
football all the time—they take no unnecessary 
chances on offence and they never relax 
mentally on defence. ‘‘The victory goes not 
only to the strong and brave’”—but to the 
smart team. 

Let’s have no swell-heads or egotists. 
“Success is based on what the team does— 
not on how you look.” Play the game like 
gentlemen and try to win like a gentleman. 








In the words of our late President Roosevelt, 
“Don’t foul, don’t flinch, and when you hit the 
line, hit it hard.” 
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warn’t more ’n one Injun round last night, at 
thet, or they’d hev’ sure gathered ’em in.” 

If they had? Jerry shuddered inwardly at 
the thought of what might have happened to 
them, far worse than the loss of their goods. 
Indians would have murdered the man, per- 
haps taken the girl captive. The campfire 
talks had told of such happenings. 

Now, he supposed, the pair would travel 
with them. It was inevitable. There was 
nothing else they could do. It was clear, even 
to him, that the man was more or less of a 
shiftless type, perhaps made more so by the 
death of his wife and his hard luck in Taos. 
The girl, he fancied, was about his own age. 
It would be fine to have her along. She was 
far from being a sissy. He doubted whether 
he would have been able to do as well. 

It was settled that way in a little conference 
at which Old Man Keeler presided. Mrs. 
Olds had taken the girl under her wing, into her 
wagon. The few salvaged goods had been set 
to dry by the fires as camp was made. 

‘ You was sure takin’ a risk makin’ the trip 
erlone,” said Keeler, almost severely. ‘Thar 
was an Injun hangin’ round us last night.” 

“They told me they was quiet over the 
trail,” said the man, who gave his name as 
Bowden, Thomas Bowden. He appeared up- 








set, utterly downcast. ‘Thar was no one else 
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comin’ an’ I was through with Taos. Lost my 
wife thar an’ a cloudburst ruined my crops.” 
‘Tears showed in his eyes. “I reckon thet 
helped to kill her,” he went on. ‘She worked 
hard as I did, her an’ Milly, an’, when we was 
wiped out, she sort of give up. I never was 
much fer luck.” 

“You hed some terday,” said Keeler. 
‘‘Now, you’ve got four hawsses left but no 
wagon. It ain’t safe fer you to go on to Dodge 
City, even if we c’ud spare you a wagon an’ 
fit you out. We're bound fer ’Dobe Walls 
Crick to set up a tradin’ station fer hide- 
hunters. You’d better come erlong. Don’t 
see as you kin do ennything else.” 

Jerry did not fancy his manner encouraging. 
He was plainly dubious as to how Bowden 
would fit in. 

““We’ll be sendin’ back to Dodge City before 
long,” he said. ‘‘There’ll be teamsters comin’ 
an’ goin’ off an’ on.” 

“‘T ain’t much of a hunter,” said the man. 
“Milly, she kin outshoot me enny day. An’ I 
dunno as I’m enny hand at skinnin’. Farmin’s 


my line. I’m plumb busted but I’m sure 
grateful.” 
“Then thet’s settled,” said Keeler. 


‘“*Supper’s nigh ready. I reckon you kin help 
puttin’ up the buildin’s.” 

‘I’m sorter handy with tools,” said Bowden 
humbly. Jerry told himself that Milly Bowden 
would be handier. She was the man in that 
outfit, beyond question. 

All hands were busy when they reached 
‘Dobe Walls Creek where there were the 
crumbling remains of the old station that Bent 
had built there years before and tried fruit- 
lessly to maintain, even with such men as 
Carson and Bridger to help defend it. They 
puddled the clay and made bricks of adobe to 
dry in the sun. The walis of four buildings 
went up, with windows brought in the wagons 
and framework and beams of green timber 
hewed and squared on the spot. They built a 
picket fence corral for the animals. 

There was Rath and Wright’s store, with the 
Olds’ restaurant back of it. Hanrahan’s saloon. 
Leonard and Myers’s store. O’Keefe’s smithy 
for repairing wagons, setting tires and shoeing 
the stock. 

Milly Bowden was to help in the restaurant 
and she was kept busy. She was not yet fifteen, 
it turned out, but frontier life had made a 
woman of her early. Mrs. Olds praised her 
cooking, declared she had a better hand at 
bread and biscuits than she herself. The Olds 
prospered from the beginning. 

To his relief Jerry was not set at dish-washing 
after all. O’Keefe, who had taken a fancy to 
him, impressed him as a helper, to blow the 
forge, hold the hot iron while thesmith pounded 
it. It was hard work but his muscles tough- 
ened and he gave satisfaction. Pete he kept 
with him in the smithy most of the time. They 
both slept there. It was often cool of a night 
and the warmth of the place 





Milly. Jerry was not out of favor but he took 
second place. 

Billy Dixon had not forgotten him. One 
memorable day he begged Jerry off from the 
smithy, where work was slack, and took him to 
a tributary of Red River, not far from the post. 
There he lay beside the scout in the long grass 
where Dixon set up his notched stick, in which 
to rest the heavy rifle, picked off the leaders of 
the herd and got the rest to milling in an uneasy 
but unbroken circle while he sent slug after 
slug unerringly to the mark and the great 
beasts toppled and fell without a-kick. Jerry 
saw the skinners, bloody to the elbow, toiling 
over the carcases, punching at the pelts, with 
their knives between their teeth, tugging, 
fleshing in a prodigious butchery, pegging out 
the hides afterwards, paid at so much the pelt. 

That part of it sickened him a little. He 
revised his desire to become a skinner but the 
excitement of the shooting stayed with him. 

When they got back, Old Man Keeler had 
come in and Carey was with him. Jerry found 
a welt on Pete’s hide that night and laid the 
kick to Carey. It seemed that Carey had 
quarreled with Keeler and he hung round the 
post, drinking, playing poker until his credit 
was gone. No one asked him to join an outfit 
and this did not mend his manners. He 
taunted Pete whenever he got a chance. It 
was too hot in the smithy for the dog’s comfort 
day times and Jerry tied him up under the 
shade of a wagon where Carey would squat 
down and throw dust at him, into his eyes and 
mouth as he charged to the end of his leash. 
Once, when Jerry was busy with helping 
O’Keefe inside the store he took pepper from 
the restaurant and used that. 

Mrs. Olds caught him at it and went to 
Rath and then to Hanrahan, old-timer on the 
buffalo range, purveyor of whiskey, but a 
genial and a generous man. 

“T’'ll be after spakin’ to him,” he said and 
was good as his word. 

‘“*Thar’s no sinse an’ little manhood torturin’ 
a dumb critter, Carey,” he said. 

“T’ll hev’ no cur snappin’ at me. I'll skin 
it alive one of these days.” 

“T wudn't do thet, Carey,” said Hanra- 
han. “You ain’t none too well-liked, the way 
things air. Thet’s the kid’s dorg an’ the kid’s a 
sort of fav’rit I’m givin’ you a tip.” 

“*To blazes with yore tips!” retorted Carey. 
“You're sellin’ me licker an’ I’m payin’ fer it. 
I don’t want no talk served with it.” 

An hour later, Jerry, returning to the 
smithy on an errand, saw a sight that filled 
him with rage and dismay. Carey had roped 
Pete, muzzled him, trussed him to a board 
and was gloating over him with a knife in his 
hand. When Jerry ran at him he laughed and 
swung his gun on the boy. 

Beside himself with anger and the agony of 
fear for his chum, Jerry rushed into the saloon. 
Several wagons had come in, Masterson’s 


among them. There were about a dozen men 
at the bar. 

“‘Gimme some ca’tridges fer my gun,” Jerry 
begged excitedly. ‘“He’s killin’ my dorg. 
Carey’s killin’ him, I tell you. Gimme some 
ca’tridges or loan me a gun thet’s filled.” 

He shook off the men who tried to restrain 
him. 

“Carey’s bin tormentin’ the dorg,” said 
Hanrahan. “I spoke to him about it not long 
ago.” 

“Reckon we'll see what’s doin’,’”’ said Mas- 
terson and left the place, the rest following 
him, Jerry ahead of them, half sobbing, des- 
perate. 

Carey looked up defiantly as the knot of men 
approached him. He had pricked the helpless 
dog with his knife point but he had not yet 
begun to carry out his threat. 

“Thar’s no dorg goin’ to bite me an” git 
erway with it,”’ he said sullenly as Masterson 
spoke to him. 

“Tt’s a lie!’ cried Jerry passionately, 
struggling with the two men who held him 
back. “Pete didn’t bite him. If he did, where’s 
the marks? Loan me a gun, some one.” 

“We'll take keer of this, Jerry,” said Master- 
son. ‘You got enny marks to show, Carey?” 

““Who in blazes do you think you air, Bat 
Masterson?” demanded Carey. “You think 
you’re runnin’ this outfit? I'll show you——” 

His hand dropped to the butt of his gun. 
Masterson’s moved so swifily that Jerry, 
watching his champion, did nei see it in action 
but the weapon was the first clear, the hammer 
lifted and released, the first bullet shooting the 
gun from Carey’s hand. 

“You cut yore dorg loose, Jerry,”’ said Mas- 
terson. ‘‘Carey, I never hed much use fer you 
myse’f. If you’d skinned thet dorg I’d see you 
run off the post. An’,” he added, his gray eyes 
cold as steel, his voice as hard as the ring of it, 
“I’m makin’ it my bis’ness to see you leave 
the dorg erlone after this. Sabe?” 

Carey, chafing his numbed hand, stooped 
for his pistol. He saw that the sympathy was 
against him, Masterson’s lightning draw had 
depreciated his estimate of his own skill. He 
lurched off while Jerry took the released Pete 
into his arms, seeking for his damages, which 
were only slight, while Pete licked his hands 
and face. 

Carey did not return to the saloon but kept 
on drinking, left alone, brooding, hanging 
truculently round Hanrahan’s toward eve- 
ning. He did not appear as usual at the little 
restaurant. When it closed for the night Mrs. 
Olds slipped out for fresh air and presently 
Milly Bowden followed her. Her father was 
playing cards. Jerry was watching the game, 
a good-natured one. 

The whole room heard the girl cry out and 
there was a rush for both front and rear doors. 
Milly came through the back one, her sleeve 
torn, her eyes wide. 
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“That beast!” she said. “He tried to kiss 
me. Carey.” 

They swarmed out after him to find him 
held by the sturdy arms of O’Keefe, wrestling 
in vain to get at his gun. 

“T was in the smithy,” said O’Keefe. 
“Heard the gal cry out an’ saw her claw his 
face an’ break loose. I come up behind him 
an’ grabbed him. There’s a nice big beam 
in Hanrahan’s an’ I reckon thar’s plenty 

Carey’s face turned clay color. His drunken 
bravado failed him. 

“T didn’t hurt her none,”’ he said. “‘ Didn’t 
aim to.” 

“Didn’t hurt her,” said Mrs. Olds. “You 
teched her, you snake!” 

“He didn’t really hurt me,” said Milly. 
“But he frightened me. You’re not going to 
hang him?” 

It looked like it. They had brought him in 
to the saloon and the threats were all of 
lynching until Old Man Keeler prevailed on 
them to hold a court. Jerry was called and 
told about the dog. Milly Bowden was not 
asked to testify. A jury was appointed. 
Milly’s father backed her plea against hanging 
the man and Keeler deprecated it. 

“I'd suggest a verdict of sendin’ him out of 
the post,’’ he said. “If he comes back the 
rope an’ beam is allus handy.’”’ The jury 
deliberated and agreed with him. Ogg was 
foreman. Carey was to be given his horse, 
his guns and certain supplies. He was to be 
escorted north of the Arkansaw to come south 
of it at his own risk. 

‘““We don’t want yore kind around, Carey,” 
said Keeler, prqnouncing vengeance. ‘‘We’re 
a rough outfit but we’re decent. Yo’re bein’ 
let off easy. I reckon the rest of the men ’ll feel 
the same way when they come in. You ain’t 
popular. You ain’t fitten to associate with 
wimmen. You're goin’, an’ you’re goin’ now. 
Don’t come back.” 

Carey’s last words were a threat. They 
listened unmoved. 

“Tl git even with the hull bilin’ of you,” 
he said. ‘‘I’ll show you where I stand.” 

‘Plumb renegade,” said Keeler after they 
had taken him out. “‘We’re derned well rid of 
him.” 

Jerry, at least, breathed easier after he was 
gone. Probably Pete did the same. And 
then, three days later, alarm and consternation 
swept the post. It was not the threat of an 
Indian raid. None had been seen. 

Milly Bowden was missing. 

She had been in the habit of picking fresh 
wild flowers for the restaurant counter every 
morning before they opened up. And she 
had not come back. She had told Mrs. Olds 
that she was going after lupines and the older 
woman, busy with preparing the meal, had 
only wondered a little at her delay until an 
hour had passed and the men began to come 
in to be served. 

She had notsaid where she 





was grateful. 





T LAST the station was ad- 
vanced enough for the eager 
hide-hunters to start out and 
Jerry’s heart went with them. 
Grass began to sprout in the 
flat dirt roofs. The wagons 
vanished over the bluffs, laden 
with provisions, powder, lead 
and clothing from the two 
stores where they brought back 
their bales of green hides to dry 
inthesun. Soon there would be | 
abig load to send to Dodge City 
to bring back more supplies. 
The hunters were elated, 
telling of great herds and big 
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stiffened and he started out 
around the corral. 

“Don’t foller fer a spell,” 
said Beaver Bill. ‘‘Too many 
of you might spile the sign. 
We'll give you a holler when 
we find it.” 
|| (To be continued in Boys’ Lire 
for November) 
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field shifts. The ball twists back. 
Crash!—as the lines charge. The action is on! 


Twenty-two knights of the gridiron fight- 
ing it out. Giving and taking—in a game that 
requires plenty of both. 





It takes training to be able to ‘‘give-and- 
take’’. All kinds of training. But most im- 
portant is the training done at the training 
table. For the right food can toughen an ath- 
lete—the wrong food can soften him. That is 
why coaches who train the crack football 
teams are so strict regarding food. 


Rich, heavy desserts, for example, are not 
allowed on the training table menu—they are 
too hard to digest. But when it comes to Jell-O 
that’s different! 


Jell-O is part of the training diet—and for 
good reasons! It is light, and easy to digest. But 
the big reason why Jell-O gets a place at the 
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Mope 33, six-tube, One Dial Re- 
ceiver. Antenna adjustment device. 
Unusual selectivity. Solid mahogany 
cabinet; gold-plated power supply 
switch and vernier knob, $90. 
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TWATER KENT 





Model 35, six-tube, One Dial Receiver; beautiful, simple, sturdy, effi- 
cient, $65. Model E Radio Speaker—the new speaker which covers 
the entire range of musical tones, from the lowest to the highest, $30. 


Radio that his school compositions 
improved 100 per cent! 

Radio is not only a lot of fun for the 
whole family —you learn a lot, too. 
Perhaps Mother and Dad hadn’t 
thought of that. Tell them about it. 
And tell them the Radio you want 1s 
the famous Atwater Kent—the kind 
that lets you follow two games at once 





A. Atwater Kent, President 


One Dial Receiv- 
ers Licensed Un- 
der U.S. Patent 
1,014,002. 


Mopet H Rapio 
Speaker. Entirely 
of metal. Crystal- 
line finished in two 
shades of brown. 
With nine feet of 
flexible cord, $21. 








by turning One Dial back and forth 
—the kind that works and keeps on 
working because that’s the way it’s 


made. 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING:—The Atwater Kent Radio Hour brings you 
the stars of opera and concert, in Radio's finest program Hear 1 at 9:1§ 
Eastern Time, 8:15 Central Time, through: 


WEAF... . NewYork wet... Philadelphia weco . Mpls.-St. Paul 
WEEE. 2 ss 0 Boston WCAE ... Pittsburgh wWGY. . . Schenectady 
WRC... Washington wGr......Bufale wsB... . . Atlanta 
WSAI ... Cincinnati woc.... Davenport WSM.. Nashville 
WAM. .« sCleveiead MOD... St. Louis a Mem phis 
WGN... ... Chicago WWJ... Detroit WHAS .. . . Louisville 


WDAF .. Kansas City wraa .. . Dallas Kvoo . Oklahoma Ci 


4798 Wissahickon Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Write for illustrated booklet 
telling the complete story of 
Atwater Kent Radio 


Mope 30, six-tube, One Dial 
Receiver. Solid mahogany cabi- 
net; gold-plated power supply 
switch and vernier knob, $80. 


A MILLION HOMES 
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Maybe not! 


Even if you can’t go to the World 
Series or the big football games, you 
can get the thrills by listening to the 
play-by-play story from the field 
through your clear-toned and reliable 
Atwater Kent Receiver and Radio 
Speaker. 


And sports events are only one of the 
things a good radio brings. We know 
a boy who so improved his saxophone 
playing by listening to a real artist 
through an Atwater Kent Radio that 
he is now earning a good salary in an 
orchestra. A teacher of English tells us 
of a boy who got so much valuable in- 
formation through his Atwater Kent 


ArwaTer Kent Manvuracturinc Company , 


Prices slightly higher west 


of the Rockies and in Canada 


NOW IN MORE THAN 





Mopbet 33, six-tube, One Dial Re- 
ceiver. Antenna adjustment device. 
Unusual selectivity. Solid mahogany 
cabinet; gold-plated power supply 
switch and vernier knob, $go. 
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Model 35, six-tube, ONe Dial Receiver; beautiful, simple, sturdy, effi- 
cient, $65. Model E Radio Speaker —the new speaker which covers 
the entire range of musicai tones, from the lowest to the highest, $30. 


Radio that his school compositions 
improved 100 per cent! 

Radio is not only a lot of fun for the 
whole family —you learn a lot, too. 
Perhaps Mother and Dad hadn’t 
thought of that. Tell them about it. 
And tell them the Radio you want 1s 
the famous Atwater Kent—the kind 
that lets you follow two games at once 


A. Atwater Kent, President 


One Dial Receiv- 
ers Licensed Un- 
der U.S. Patent 
1,014,002. 


Mopet H Rapio 
Speaker. Entirely 
of metal. Crystal- 
line finished in two 
shades of brown. 
With nine feet of 
flexible cord, $21. 
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by turning One Dial back and forth} 
—the kind that works and keeps on 
working because that’s the way it’s) 
made. 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING: —The Atwater Kent Radio Hour brings you | 
the stars of opera and concert, in Radio's finest program Hear 1 at Q:t§ 
Eastern Time, 8:15 Centra! Time, through: 
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Write for illustrated booklet ~ 


telling the complete story of —~ 
Atwater Kent Radio 


Mobet 30, six-tube, One Dial 
Receiver. Solid mahogany cabi- 
net; gold-plated power supply 
switch and vernier knob, $80. 
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